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HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


BUCOOR, 

BENEATH a shady tree, alone, 
Far from his camp, Mohammed slept, 
When on his slumbers, sword in hand, 
Darther, a hostile warrior, crept. 

** Awake, Mohammed !” shouted he ; 

‘* Who is there that can succor thee ?” 
Mohammed answered him : ‘‘ The Lord” ; 
Whereat the chief let fall the sword. 


The Prophet snatched the sword, and said : 
‘* Thou seest that God hath succored me : 

If I should smite thee, Darther, now ; 

Who is there that could succor thee 7” 
‘Alas! not one.” ‘Then learn of me 

The mercy I extend to thee. 

Take back thy sword.” The legend ends ; 

Be sure from that day they were friends. 


HE KNOWS. 
The temple that I frequent most, 
Has, for its dome, the turquoise sky, 
On unseen pillars lifted up. 
I sell my holy rosary 
Strung with His Names, nor count it lost, 
So that it gains enough to buy 
The Wine that fills Creation’s Cup. 


I turn (such might to me belongs) 
Austerest prayers to sweetest songs ; 

I make (such spells I cast around) 

The whole wide world enchanted groun‘. 
Wisdom Supreme! The Earth is thine-- 
The Cup, whereof Thou art the Wine 
The light, the shade that ebbs and flows, 
Whatever comes, whatever goes— 

All things begin and end in Thee. 
Whence leads the path of destiny ? 

I know not. But He knows—He knows! 


New Yor Ciry. 
ae 


DE LOR OB DE LORD. 


BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 


In dis wo'ful worl’ can’t I do as I please ? 
Guess not, Brudder, quess not. 

Can't I sit right down, an’ take my ease, 

Wid all [ can beg an’ borrer an’ seize, 

My head on my han’s, my han’s on my knees ? 
Guess nol, Brudder, guess not. 


Won't some rich "lation take pity on me ? 
Guess not, Brudder, quess not. 
Can't I proach de roost whar de fat hens be, 
An’ do it so sly dat nobody’ll see, 
An’ den git off wid no dog after me? 
Guess not, Brudder, guess not, 


Don’ you tink that the lazy man git froo de gate? 
Guess not, Brudder, quess not. 

Ef he don’ hurry up will he be too late ? 

An’ den won't he hev in anodder state 

A second perbation, an’ come out at lass 

Jes as good as though he had trabbled fass ? 
Guess not, Brudder, quess not, 


Ef I don’ want de debbil to scratch on my grave, 
Go on, Brudder, go on. 
An’ holler, ‘‘Cum up here, you old jack-a-knave, 
I've waited an’ waited for you, honey dear ; 
Git up outer dar, an’ cum along here, 
Go on, Brudder, go on. 


**Tse got a little corner close by de fire, 
Ef youain’t warm enuff, you can hitch up nigher” ; 
Go on, Brudder, go on. 
An’ I say “‘ Misser Debbil, I ain’t your son, 
You is werry kin’ to dig, but you've dug de wrong 
one. 
I truss in de Lord, an’ he’s lookin’ for me, 
Good-by Misser Debbil,” do yon s’pose dat he 
Will erpologize an’ let me go free ? 
Jess s0, Brudder, jess so 
An’ from dat narrer escape can I fly 
Up to Jerusalum, in de sky ? 
Jess 30, Brudder, jess 30. 


Well, den, I guess I won't do as I please, 
An’ I won't res’ my han’s too much on my knees ; 
As nigh as I possible can, I'll do right ; 
So I won't be afraid ob de Lord’s daylight. 
Jess 80, Brudder, jess 80, 
-> 


BALLAD OF STONY POINT. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


{This ballad gained the first prize at the Welsh 
Eisteddfod, in New York City, Christmas, 182, the prize 
being awarded by Dr. O. W. Holmes.) 


‘**Bout Wayne and Stony Point? Come in,” the 
gray old farmer said. 
(All this was many years ago; those lips ar 
mute and dead !) 
“ There hangs the old flint-lock I bore and there 
*the powder-horn, 
And by ’em’s the moth-eaten coat, the right 
sleeve stained and torn. 


“That's where a redcoat’s bullet stopped. I'll 


| take it to my grave ; 


But then you want to hear, sir, how we fought 
by Hudson's wave. 
"Bout facts and dates, they often say, an old 





man’s head ain't clear, 
But I can tell you every march and fight we 
had that year. 


And rough it was, through wild defiles and 
over crag and swamp. 
The mid-day sun, like sheeted fire, did pitiless- 
ly pour, 
But not a murmur came from us, our duty lay 
before ! 


| 
| 
| 
“*Twas July 15th, "79, we boys began our tramp, 
| 


| “As still as Death we gathered, in the evening | 


j 


| calm and bright, 
With one strong passion in each breast—the 
| love of human Right! 
We waited but for ebb of tide 
to sleep ; 
At midnight we went marching up the toil- 
some, jagged steep. 


the garrison 


“Twas Pompey led the way, a slave and good 
and faithful guide ; 
Our watchword was: ‘The fort is ours!’ 
We swept with rapid stride. 


The struggle that we knew was near had 
brought to some dismay ; 
Not so thought Wayne—his motto: ‘Where 


there’s a will, lads, there's a way!’ 


| “There stood the fort, high on the bluff, the 
Hudson at its feet! 

A whispered order—-that was all; no drums to 
| battle beat. 
| With bayonets fixed we leapt the ditch, nor 
| fired a single shot 
Till round us flew the builets of the redcoats, 

fierce and hot. 


“Then fell brave Wayne! And_ bleeding, 

stunned, this was his gallant cry : 

‘At the head of my own column, boys, bear me 

with you to die!’ 

what a thrill of anguish 

bosom to the core! 

Two, on their shoulders, at 
pride and hero bore! 


Oh! shook each 


our head our 





‘*But He who rules the destinies of Rebels and 
of Kings, 
Chose not that Death should come to Wayne 
upon that bullet's wings! 
‘The fort’s our own! The fort’s our own' 
rang to the midnight stars, 
And neither ditch nor rampart there the might 
of Free men bars! 


| 
| 


‘For Wayne had said, we all knew this, to Gen- 
eral Washington : 
‘T'll storm the gates of Hell, if you but plan it 
to be done !’ 
Their flag they strike! They quarter ask, and 
no more blood we spill ; 
This was the rule we kept that night—to con- 
quer, not to kill. 


“And thatisall. All glory be to Wayne and to 
our cause | 
Forever live our native land, ite heroes and ite 
laws! 





| New York has known for a quarter of a 


| a national bereavement. 
| beautiful banyan tree let fall one of its 


|} among the freedmen of the South, and 


And may its sons defend their flag on land 
and on the sea, 

Still, still to do and dare, like men determined 
to be free. 


New Yor« Crry. 


THE ROOTS OF A GREAT AND 
GODLY LIFE. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


AN eminent banker fell into no exaggera- 
tion when he said to a representative of the 
press: ‘** The most thoroughly useful man 


century was Wituam E. Donee.” His 
sudden departure is more than a local, it is 
That broad and 


beneficent boughs into Syria, and another 


another into the rooms of Williams College, 
and another into the National Temperance 
Society, and many another into scores and 
scores of wise and heaven-directed chari- 
ties. There are lessons for our young men 
to be gathered off these beautiful boughs. 
When a tree rises so high, spreads so widely, 
and stands so long, it is well to inquire 
about its roots and what nourished and 
watered them. 

Mr. Dodge was happy in his lineage and 
birthplace. From the days of Jonathan 
Edwards, little Connecticut has given more 
leaders of religious thought and activity to 
the nation than any other commonwealth. 
The boy’s father was a man of culture; but 
the boy himself had no educational advan- 
tages beyond those of the average Yankee 
common school, and at fifteen he was the 
errand-running lad in a Pearl Street dry- 
goods store. He swept the floors and took 
down the shutters every morning; but the 
best outfit which the homespun lad brought 
into the great city was the grace of God in 
his heart. At the early age of twelve he 
was thoroughly converted to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and he was fairly ‘rooted and built 
up in Him and stablished in the faith.” 
While many persons who have been regen- 
erated late in life have yielded some good 
fruit, as from a graftset into an old tree, yet 
it holds true that the most effective Chris- 
tians have grown up in Christ from early 
childhood. The roots of character were 
not poisoned by long contacts with a bad 
soil. Here lies the imperative argument for 
Sabbath-schools, for godly home-training, 
and for more simple and direct preaching to 
children from the pulpit. There is a steady 
decrease of conversions among the adult 
members of most of our congregations. 
Fully four-fifths of all the accessions to the 
churches now are from persons who have 
not yet reached twenty-one. 

Young Dodge was a Puritan, eschewing 
all sensual amusements and entertainments 
of even questionable character. He soon 
learned to say *‘ No,” and never outgrew 
the use of that most decisive monosyllable. 
He continued to be a Puritan to the end of 
his noble life, but without any sour, severe 
austerities. The solid rock was well over- 
grown with fragrant flowers, but the rock 
was there. In an age of increasing 
laxities on many questions of Christian 
practice and exposed to the peculiar tempt- 
ations of wealth and social prominertice 
Mr. Dodge the man never outgrew or even 
diluted the ingrained Puritanism of his 
boyhood. The world knew him most widely 
for his munificent gifts of money to innu- 
merable objects; but, after thirty years of 


half so much impressed with his generosity 
as by his intense, immovable conscientious- 
ness. So emotional in his temperament 
that he cried like a child under Gough’s 
stories or Sankey’s songs, yet the central 
trunk of his religion was conscience. The 
word ‘‘ought” always gave the casting 
vote. 
During the war General Dix and his 
staff gave Mr. Dodge a complimentary 
dinner at Fortress Monroe. The General 
said to his brother officers: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you know our friend is a water-drinker.”’ 
And forthwith every wineglass was turned 
upside down, as a silent tribute to the con- 
science of their guest. When the Union 
League Club decided to keep a wine-cellar 
to supply their members, he wrote to them: 
“T cannot consistently be connected with 
any association who derive their support in 
any part from the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. I present my resignation as a 
member.” He was one of the organizers, 
builders, and active directors of a cele- 
brated railway. The proposal was made 
to drive their trains though the Lord’s 
day. Mr. Dodge firmly said to his 
fellow-directors: ‘Then, gentlemen, put 
a flag on every locomotive and _ inacribe 
on it ‘ We break God's law for a dividend’; 
but, as for me, I go out.” He did go out, 
and the Sabbath-breaking road went into 
bankruptcy within three years. The com- 
munity is familiar with many another illus- 
tration of his unbending devotion to the 
Right; yet no one dared to look into his 
honest, loving eye and call him Pharisee. 
A God-honoring conscience was the tap-root 
of his character; and the loss of such a con- 
science is a sorer bereavement to this com- 
munity and the country than the loss of his 
bountiful purse. 
The phrase ‘Christian worker” is used 
freely nowadays in certain quarters 
that to some it savors of repulsive cant. 
To our departed brother it belonged as 
rightfully as it did to Barnabas or Paul. 
Presiding at public meetings or sitting in 
boards of Christian benevolence are the ut- 
most extent of many excellent men’s labors; 
but Mr. Dodge was taught by that master- 
workman Harlan Page, fifty years ago, that 
the true method of winning souls to Christ 
is by close personal appeal. When young, 
Mr. Dodge came into Harlan Page’s Sunday- 
school and asked for a class, Page said to 
him: ‘‘ Yonder is a desk anda bench. Go 
out and find a class for yourself.” That hint 
lasted for a life-time. During the great 
revival of 1858, Mr. Dodge was untiring in 
his personal labors in inquiry meetings and 
in his visits to individuals in their homes; and 
many were the rich and the refined, on whose 
Wilton carpets my beloved friend knelt 
down and, beside them, prayed fervently 
for the converting power of God. Glorious 
man! I never shall forget the enthusiasm 
with which he narrated to me the individual! 
cases of conversion that had followed his 
labors among the poor coal-miners and iron- 
workers in Northern Pennsylvania. Love 
of Jesus and love of souls were the 
master passion of his being. What a crown 
of unfading brilliance awaited him when, 
from the arms of the devoted wife of fifty 
years, he went up to the arms of his Re- 
deemer! 

_A tree of such broad-limbed beneficence 
required not only strong and fertile soil, but 
perpetual watering. Most happily did my 
friend answer to that description in Holy 
Writ: ‘‘ He shall be as a tree planted by the 
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intimate intercourse with him, I was nevér 


waters, and that spreadeth out its roots by 
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the rivers; he shall not be troubled in the 
years of drought, neither shall he cease 
from yidlding fruit.” ‘There wasa pereynial 


ing yield of spi 
roots w 

God. > ea 
apart fom his 
tions. Aid, if” e down ‘gmong his 
busines associates with ne silting 


with cheerfulness and sunny kindness, it was 












because he had been on the mount with his 
Master. No fountain in the public park can 
rise higher, steadily, than its spring-head; 
no man can steadily maintain a pure, forceful 
life before his fellow-men unless his inner 
life is hid with Christ in God. 

The condition of a tree soon reports where 


its roots are and what they are about. Dry- 
ness below ground soon means deadness 


above ground. The greater the activity 
before the world the deeper should be the 
secret intercourse of the heart with God. 
It was not merely in revival seasons and in 
special spasms of philanthropy that William 
E. Dodge was recognized. Every year was a 
bearing year with that grand old Vergalieu 
tree. 
had some delicious bounty for every basket. 
Pulpits are eloquent only on the Sabbath; 
Mr. Dodge’s 
their errands of mercy and power on every 
day of the week. If he 
chant, he was a still 
righteousness and charity to his fellow-men. 
Spurgeon or Finney had no higher or holier 
ordination; for the crucified Christ 
unto him; ‘‘ I have called thee and ordained 
thee, that thou shouldst bring forth fruit, 
and that thy fruit shall remain after thee.” 


Brooxwyy, L. 1. 


The ground under his boughs always 


‘‘sermons in shoes’ were on 


was a great mer- 
greater minister of 


said 
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ESSENTIALS OF ORTHODOXY: 
WHAT AND WHERE FOUND. 


BY REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 


A. Park, at arecent 
in 


Tue venerable Dr. E. 
‘ministers’ meeting” 
certain suggestions, which for their sub- 
stance, no less than for the authority of 
their author, are entitled to the most serious 
consideration. Such utteragees, 
from such a source, are a cencession that 
there is a dangerous “leaven” working in 
the Congregationalist ministry and churches, 
that calls for decided and vigorous efforts, 
that it may be staid, certainly checked, 
and, if possible, eliminated. How this may 
be done in a body so loosely held together 
as is the Congregational 
the venerable teacher did not indicate, and 
until that can be done the recognition of a 
necessity, however natural, must be to some 
extent, at least, barren of results. It may 
be very well, in a moral sense, to say that 
sound doctrine should be insisted upon in 
all candidates for the ministry; 
the council in each case of an ordination, 
is usually selected by the interested parties 
and its members are judges of both the 
law and the facts in the case, there would 
seem to be no security against the accept- 
ance of a heterodox candidate, except in the 
impossibility of bringing together a council 
in which there shall not be a predominating 
majority of really orthodox men. And this 
contingency suggests the further thought 
to be determined—as to what constitutes the 
substance of orthodoxy; what doctrines 
must be insisted upon and what others 
may be remanded for individual considera- 
tion and decision; and the still more diffi- 
cult question, what shall be done with an 
ordained Congregational minister and pas- 
tor of a Congregational church who is 
known to have departed from the accepted 
faith of the body and to be teaching and 
disseminating doctrines of an entirely oppo- 
site kind. This is not the place and cer- 
tainly I am not the person to call in ques- 
tion the polity of a distinguished historical 
Christian body; but to all outsiders there 
seems to be a weakness in the bond of union 
in this case, which must render futile all 
attempts to conserve the orthodoxy of the 
denomination. 

What are the essentials of Congregational 
orthodoxy ? has become no longer a curious 
question, but one of intense practical in- 
terest, and not to that body alone, but to 
the aggregate Protestantism of the age. 
American Congregationalism, though not 
among the largest sects, numerically, 
is probably second to no other in its in- 


Boston, made 


coming 


** denomination” 


but, since 
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fluence over the prey and theological 
thinking of American Christians; and, 
therefore, all ra interested in whatever 


may be the ' + Cngaee in vb ays 








m now Tiving ‘is 
he fe living men who can 
utteran ges of the pulpit and 
“thie standing Grdé®” of Mew Eng- 
Ind Churches as late as the fifst quarter of 
the present Century, and can conipare them 
with what is now heard and read, are best 
able to estimate the extent of the departure 
from the traditions of the fathers that has 
taken place. Dr. Park confesses simply 
recognizing the fact, without passing any 
judgment upon it: ‘‘We have given up 
one doctrine after another.” But that 
does not express the real state of the case. 
The change that has been made is not mere- 
ly a matter of details, the elimination of 
this and that article from the * 
doctrine.” 


substance of 
It is a change of base-—the re- 
placing of the old system by another and a 
different one. The theological pendulum 
which formerly swung very far toward ex- 
treme to be 
passing quite too far toward the opposite 
side; and some who have had very little 
sympathy with the as formerly 
enunciated, have as little with 
later developments. It is not at all 
strange, then, that the venerable ex-Pro 
fessor asks: ‘‘ Whereshall we stop?” Men’s. 
minds are essentially logical ; 


Augustinianism seems now 


‘* decrees,” 
now quite 
some 


though often 
they are quite unconscious of the processes 
by which they pass to their conclusions; and, 
having departed from the first principles cf 
an admirably compacted theological system, 
the wise and thoughtful may well ask: 
‘*Where shall we stop?” or, rather, ‘* Where 
can we stop?” Not that there is not any- 
where a safe stopping-place, but that the 
revolutionary pendulum is strongly inclined 
to an extreme oscillation. 

What are the doctrines that Congrega- 
tionalists have given up, either openly or 
tacitly and by implication ? A hasty and su- 
perficial answerer might say: The doctrines 
of predestination, the decrees, irresistible 
grace, unconditional reprobation, and the 
non-freedom of the will. Such an answer 
would, however, be altogether unsatisfactory 
to any one capable of clearly apprehending 





the thing spoken of. In giving up the doc- 
trine of predestination, there might seem 
to be a liability of abandoning also that of 
the Divine Providence, and committing the 
affairs of the world to the direction of un- 
governed human caprices; in denying irre- 
sistible grace, of letting go also the very 
wholesome and highly comfortable doctrine 
that we are saved, ‘‘ not for our own works 
ordeservings”; andinasserting the freedom 
of the will, of discrediting the doctrine of 
original sin, and of letting loose in the uni- 
verse, in the form of human volitions, an 
unrestrained and anarchical power. As an 
Arminian, I am, of course, quite ready to 
see the peculiar notions of the Synod of 
Dort and the Westminster Assembly receive 
their coup de grace, but only with the alter- 
native condition that they shall be replaced 
by something really better; and, as be- 
tween these and the Christless and almost 
godless systems that are usually pro- 
pounded to occupy their place, the former 
seems to be very much to be preferred; for 
a positive faith, embracing the substance of 
the truth, although overlaid with a faulty 
theory, is incomparably better than the 
gilded pretensions of a specious non-faith. 

The three points insisted upon by Dr. 
Park as not to be surrendered: (1), the 
trustworthiness of the Bible as a religious 
guide; (2), the atonement as a sacrificial 
act, the sufferings and death of the God- 
man, instead of the suffering of eternal 
punishment by sinners, and (8) the eternal 
perdition of ell who depart out of the pres- 
ent life unsaved in Christ are certainly 
wholesome doctrines and together make 
up only a minimum of what a Christian 
minister should hold and teach. And, with 
these three keystone points accepted and 
heartily embraced, all other essential parts 
of the truth would naturally gather about 
them. The Bible, honestly and ingenuously 
accepted as the sole and sufficient rule of 
faith, will pretty surely lead into all truth. 
About the doctrine of atonement as a real 
sacrifice, a substitute for the suffering due 











PENDENT. 











to the divine justice by sinners, on the one | 
side cluster the great doctrines of the Trin- 


ity, the divinity of Christ, and of the Holy 
Spirit, andj on the othe?,,.of sin, as to its 


| nature agd-ill-deserts, and its’ universality, 
| as todjofh the race and individuills. 


And, 
from Och a congéption of tie rigture and 
design off the 1 age aid of the ex- 
exceeding #infaulmess of sim, that of tlic 
irre¥ersible perdftion of the finally impen- 
itent seems to bé& nedéseary implication. 

Dr. Patk’s Cosing suggestion. that “On 
some of these doctrines we must look to the 
Methodists for light and instruction, for 
they are more orthodox than we are,” 
remarkable, especially as coming from such 
a source. Methodists may properly accept 
it as complimentary; but that is its least 
notable quality. He probably haslearned 
the doctrines of Methodism from original 
sources, the writings of their chief authori- 
ties—Wesley and Watson and their success- 
ors in the same line of doctrinal conceptions 
and statements. No doubt very much of 
crude and scantily evangelical matter has 
been uttered by the Methodist pulpit and 
press; but even in this particular the tend- 
ency is evidently toward a less specifically 
philosophical and more strictly biblical pre- 
sentation of the truth. No greater favor 
could be craved forthose sincere and really 
intelligent Christian teachers who, finding 
their old theological habitation falling to 
pieces about them, are asking for some- 
thing better, than that they might come to 
clearly apprehend the spirit and substance 
of Methodist theology as formulated by its 
best recognized representatives, a system 
which embodies all the confessed and dis- 
tinguishing excellences of the best Calvin- 
istic creeds, without their objectionable 
overstatements and logical refinements, 
and equally removed from the proud self_ 
assertions of Pelegianism and the faintly 
concealed unbelief of Socinianism. Proba- 
bly very few would by such a process be- 
come ecclesiastically Methodists, which, 
indeed, is not tobe desired; but, as Method- 
ist doctrine has wrought so great ruin in 
their former system, it would seem to be 
only the fair thing that it should offer an 
asylum to those whom it has aided to make 
homeless. 


is 


NEw You Crz- 
oe 


THE FIRST JESSAMINE. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


DAME Narcss has had a \ grand cleaning 
bee. The wind and the rain came to help her, 
as good neighbors should, and for nearly a 
week all out-door amusements have been 
impossible. 

First came the wind, sweeping with a 
wild shout across the marsh and the empty 
cotton-fields and dashing round the cor- 
ners of the house. It caught the long, 
green, gray moss in the avenue at unex. 
pected angles and wrapped it about the 
massive limbs or tossed it wildly to and 
fro. It swung in every swaying vine and 
supple branch, blowing the dead leaves off 
the trees with a breath as keen and pitiless as 
a surgeon’s knife, and scattered them broad- 
cast over the bare, brown earth. Then it 
shouted to the clouds that the island was 
swept and ready for their coming, and they 
rolled slowly up from the east, with a tilted 
new moonin the sky, and spread themselves 
in adead gray wall between the heavens and 
the earth. 

How it did rain, to be sure! and how 
tiresome the work-baskets, and even the 
favorite author became. Oh! fora walk; 
oh! for sunshine once more. 

At last chanticleer, who represents our 
weather bureau, condescended to send 
forth a report, and in a short time there- 
after the clouds, looking as if they had 
rained themselves threadbare, rolled back 
below the horizon, and God’s great sermon, 
‘* Neither shall there any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth,” was preached again by 
the blue, blue sky, the radiant eunshine, and 
the strong, keen wind. 

Stay in the house now? 
or money. 

Who cares for the puddles in the road, or 
the dripping boughs that scatter the sweet, 


No, not for love 


fresh rain-drops in one’s face, as the wild 
| sea scatters its salt spray over the courtesy- 


ing ships and the white gulls’ wings? Who 
cares for the sharp breath of the wind, with 
a promissory note of Nature’s for yellow jes- 
samine in his possession, already overdue. 
How difficult it is to decide which way to 
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go. The avenue is marvelously tempting, 
| with its clean, white sunshine glinting 
| through the brandhés “and “Casting long, 
| swaying shadows a@éross the. drive. But 
; the@pring-well Road, leading bythe eabins, 
} that have opened wp and becditte intensely 
alive now that the bad weather is over, is 
; equally -attragtive, and the fémembrance 
; that last Yearthe yelléw jessamine floarished 
, there imall its glory carries the’ day; at 
least, that and a sight of Victoria, the plant- 
| ation gossip, standing idly in her door 
; makes the odds so great in favor of the 
{ spring-well road that, without even a pang 
| of regret, the avenue is left to the shadows 
} and the crows, and, in company with the 
; sunshine, that is willing to be acquainted, 
; but not sociable, the cabins and Victoria 
| are reached. 

To-day Victoria is as newsy as a New 
York Herald reporter; some of the leading 
items in her budget being that ‘Mary 
Smiley hab a brand new baby.” To be sure, 
it is only a poor little come-by-chance child, 
with no legal right in the world; but, for all 
that, it is a new baby and, consequently, 
interesting to women. Elsie and William 
Stanyard have been to the trial justice, and 
divided ‘de furniture and tings”; but that 
amounts to nothing, for on an average they 
part twice a month, and ‘‘ Katie Smalls, who 
lib on Rushland plantation, is engaged to 
Boston Hamilton, and Bina and Daniel 
Binyard hab such a tarrygation dat de 
church guing to ’quire into it, being as Bina 
brought more ting home from town last 
week dan de money Binyard gib her would 
buy. Paul Hamilton, too, is guing fur to 
buy land on Brown’s plantation next year; 
but, Lor’! bofe side ob de public road be- 
longs to Paul, ’cording to him say so, and 
Toby Right’s boat is guing to Charleston 
on to-night’s tide.” That’s the best news of 
all, for Toby is our letter-carrier. 


Turning to the right, from Victoria’s 
gate, and leaving the cabins, with all their 
joys and sorrows behind, the road becomes 
a simple bridle-path long before it reaches 
the dilapidated log hut where old Charles 
the miser used to live. Tenantless now it 
stands, and windowless and doorless too, 
with a mud and log chimney leaning off to 
one side, just as if it had made up its mind 
never to draw another breath of smoke. 

In Summer this road is a famous resort for 
birds and butterflies, dirt-daubers, and 
splendid mosquito hawks; but now it is 
as quiet as if a spell were on it, and even 
the chill February wind scarcely stirs the 
budding branches that reach over and shake 
hands with one another across the pretty 
path, aslight bend of which brings you upon 
the spring-well all of a sudden, like a beau- 
tiful parenthetical thought in the middle of 
a charming sentence. 

The eupon leaves and swelling buds of 
the surrounding trees and shrubs admire 
themselves in the sunlit water of the 
spring, every now and then shaking a 
little shower of rain-drops into it, to send 
the circles dancing round and round. Some 
one has left a piggin on the brink, and the 
rain has filled it to the brim, while a bunch 
of eupon berries float aimlessly about the 
spring, into which some careless hand has 
thrown them, and do their best to get 
beyond the limits of the brink. 

But more beautiful than spring or scarlet 
berries floating on its breast, fairer than 
blushing buds on trees and shrubs, are the 
jessamine vines, that climb and trail and 
festoon themselves over everything and 
swing their fragrant buds like censers to 
and fro. 

They are the spoiled darlings of the 
woods, climbing alike over stately oaks and 
humble hedges, and welcome every where 
the very perfection of flowerhood in their 
wild state ; but, like the red-bird, who istheir 
ardent lover, they almost always droop and 
die broken-hearted if confined in hot-house or 
transplanted into a garden. Freedom is ex- 
pressed in every climbing vine and fragrant 
flower alike, and Liberty should wear them 
in her cap. 

They are the Faith, the ‘‘I believe in the 
resurrection from the dead” of the flowers, 
daring to put forth buds before King Win- 
ter, shaking hoar-frost and biting sleet from 
under his mantle, comes, and bearding the 
grim old king in the hour of his fiercest 
passion with a spray of perfect flowers. 

See, the road is fairly lined with vines 
bending underneath their weight of golden 
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buds, that look as if they were fit to burst 
with suppressed laughter at some whispered 
joke of Nature’s. To-morrow, when the 
sun shall have kissed them good-day, 
there will be thousands in full bloom. 

Ah! see, sge, swaying from that young 
tree’s topmost bough a spray of full-blown 
jessamine hangs. How glorious they are! 
Could sunshine be embodied in a flower, it 
must perforce become a jessamine. 

It would be criminal to pluck flowers so 
brave as these, for they have dared to bloom 
from the highest point, even in the very 
face of cold and wind and rain. Let them 
hang there like the Confirmation blessing on 
the young Spring’s head. 

Certainly, had jessamine grown in old 
Judea, when Jesus taught from Nature’s 
text-book, He would have bid the disciples 
and the proud Pharisees consider the yellow 
jessamine, and said again that ‘‘Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

HEADQUARTERS PLANTATION, JOHN'S ISLAND, 5. C. 
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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. — 


BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


Wuar is the object of the Annual Meet- 


ing of the American Board ? 

Secretary Hayden says (in Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, recently) that the Annual Meeting is 
‘part of a great scheme of operations for 
diffusing missionary information.” 

A more common impression is that it is 
a four-days’ prayer and conference meet- 

ng. 

Another opinion, widely prevalent, is 
that it is an occasion for procuring large 
subscriptions of money under the stimulus 
of high excitement and the pressure of 
competition. 

The last idea of it to occur to the popular 
mind is that it is the meeting of a responsi- 
ble deliberative body for the transaction of 
important and sometimes difficult public 
business. At the late meeting at Portland, 
when there were a few minutes of brisk in- 
terlocutory debate on a matter of some con- 
sequence, it was almost comical to hear the 
expressions of shuddering deprecation of 
an incident so calculated to * frow a chill 
ober de meetin’”; and one of the younger 
clergymen illustrated the prevailing notions 
aud quite astounded some of us old men 
with the information that anything of the 
nature of debate was quite unprecedented 
at the meetings of the Board! 

And yet, as everybody sees, on a 
moment's thought, the one reason and 
‘formal cause” of the Annual Meeting is 
that it is the business meeting of a corpora- 
tion that calls its officials annually to 
account, reviews its work for the past year, 
and determines the policy to be carried out 
by its executive for the year to come. Every- 
thing else is incidental to this. The cor- 
poration is made up of godly men, who do 
not enter upon such business without earn- 
est prayer. The business is of a sort to 
bring together the eye-witnesses of distant 
scenes and momentous events and so to 
‘diffuse information.” The information 
thus set forth is such as to touch the deep- 
est fountains of religious eloquence. And, 
amid the fervors of the occasion, charity 
opens wide its heart and purse with splen- 
did gifts; but all this is properly incidental 
to the business of the meeting. 

Of late years it has become a settled 
habit, not only with that vague person, 
‘*the general public,” but with others who 
ought to know better, to regard the in- 
cidental things as the essential and the 
essential thing as a dull incumbrance, that 
has to be tolerated as a matter of form and 
tradition, but which must be kept in a 
corner as much as possible, so as not to 
‘*frow a chill ober de meetin’.” The general 
public are supposed to find the splendid 
parade speeches much more attractive than 
the work-day deliberations upon grave 
questions, and the meeting must be made 
attractive to the general public. It is so 
sweet to sit together in heavenly places 
that the disciples all want to set to and 
build tabernacles on the mount. And when 
hearts are flowing together and money is 
flowing forth, it does seem too bad to leave 
this exaltation and come down to business. 


any reflection which I do not distinctly ex- 
press when I say that this tendency of the 
Annual Meeting is inevitably promoted by 
the abnormal fact that the meeting to hear 
and act upon the report of the executive 
is substantially arranged for and ‘‘ run” by 
the executive, whose report is to be heard 


and acted on. Itis they that prepare the 
voluminous ‘‘ special papers” that engage 
the distinguished speakers to ‘‘ occupy the 
time,” that see to it that the right men are 
on the right committees, and that digest the 
program in general. They almost have to do 
it; for, apparently, it hasto be done and itis 
nobody’s else business in particular. And 
how natural, how (almost) reasonable that 





the secretaries and Prudential Committee, 
knowing in their hearts that the Board's 
| business has been done by them faithfully 
and honestly and feeling very sure that it 
has been done wisely, should forget that it 
is important that the Board should know 
this, too, and that the public should know 
that the Board knows it. How natural that 
| they should like to take a short cut through 
| the business by a general appeal for ‘‘ con- 
| fidence,” forgetful that just so soon as the 
| Board begins to repose that kind of confi- 
dence in its officials the public will be 
bound to withdraw confidence from the 
Board. 

The golden age of the American Board 
| was the age when it was the forum of earn- 
| est deliberation and strenuous debate upon 


the conduct of missions, shared in freely 


| by the vast body of the honorary members 


| and decided on by the authoritative vote of 


| the corporation. The 


decadence of the 


Board—if, as Dr. Todd seems to intimate, 
| its decadence has begun—may be dated from 


| the time when the business meeting was 
| supplanted by a meeting for popular impres- 


sion. In the long run, the steady support 


| founded on the solid, intelligent confidence 
| of the public in an able and faithful execu- 


tive, held to rigorous responsibility in the 
annual public inquest of the governing 
Board, is a better reliance than the annual 
spurt of competitive subscription amid the 
cheers of a mass-meeting. 

If the Annual Meeting of the Board is 
to be restored, the first step to be taken is 
for the Secretaries and Prudential Com- 
mittee, by an effort of faith, to divest them- 
selves of all sense of responsibility forits con- 
duct and for its conclusions. The second step 
isfor the Board to assume this whole respon- 
sibility upon itself, and at each annual meet- 
ing to appoint its own committee, from out- 
sidethe mission-house, to arrange and prepare 
the order of business for the next annual 
meeting. It is needless to say that such a 
committee would not act without the most 
free consultation with the mission-rooms. 
Whatever subject the Secretaries or Pru- 
dential Committee wanted to have come up 
would be sure of a hearing. And, if, at 
some time, it should appear that there was 
something that the executive particularly 
did not want to have come @€p, that would 
have a fair chance, too; whereas, now 
it has no chance at all. Doubtless, such 
cases are not frequent; but when they do 
occur they are sometimes the very cases 
which it most behooves the Board to have 
upon its docket. 

There seems no good reason to fear that 
the annual meeting thus organized for the 
transaction of business would be less really 
impressive than the meetings directly con- 
trived for popular impression. It does not 
appear, as a general rule, that people are 
the most impressive when they are most 
conscious of trying to make an impression. 
And in the history of the American Board 
it does not appear that the great debates, 
like that at Brooklyn, on the relation of mis- 
sions to slavery; at Utica, on the mission 
schools; and at Hartford, on the India mis- 
sions; were less interesting to those whose 
interest is of most account than the finest 
modern program, made up of special papers 
and set speeches by distinguished orators, 
with the business tucked out of sight into 
the odd half-hours. In fact, the papers and 
the speeches need not be omitted. Without 
trenching on the time needed by the Board 
for business, there is room for them and 
need of them in the remaining time, and in 
the crowded ‘overflow meetings.” Here 
| the ‘‘Information Bureau,” proposed by 





This is just what Simon Peter thought Dr. Todd, would have ample scope, and 


when ‘‘ he wist not what he spake.” 


maps and magic lanterns would come, if 


Now, let me not be mistaken as implying | necessary,to the re-enforcement of the living 











pastor or missionary. But the best instruc- 
tion and the highest inspiration of interest 
would commonly be found, after all, for the 
best minds, in the business meetings. 

Is it not safe to restore the business meet- 
ings of the Board ? 

Is it safe not to restore them ? 

Nogwicu , Conx. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
POLITICS. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D, D. 


Ir is one thing for the members of a 
family to indulge in the luxury of vehement 
mutual criticism and accusation; but when 
an outsider steps into the charmed circle he 
generally learns to regret the intrusion. 
Our neighbors across the water take a pecu- 
liar satisfaction in sneering at American 
politics, and religiously use every oppor- 
tunity to prove the* inherent weakness of 
our methods, by means of misrepresenta- 
tions which they regard as_ indubitable 
facts. The European mind readily ac- 
cepts the most incredible statements 
about America, because, by a course of 4 
priori reasoning, it has convinced itself that 
we are totally in the wrong in our ideas of 
government. Indeed, our watchful friends 
know a great deal more about us than we 
know about ourselves, and more than any 
one has aright to know who respects the 
simple truth. That the subject of a mon- 
archy should fai] to comprehend some of 
the peculiarities of a republic is not strange ; 
but it is hardly fair to gloat over weak- 
nesses which are only incidental to growth, 
when the time could be better spent in re- 
moving weaknesses which are organic. 
Our late elections have afforded a certain 
class of Europeans an opportunity to laugh 
in ridicule or sneer with well-assumed dis- 
gust, according to their personal prejudices 
or predilections. 

We have, assuredly, very little to boast 
of in the recent exhibition of party chicanery 
and falsehood, and no one is more fully alive 
to the fact than we are ourselves. Advice 
from a foreign source is unnecessary and 
warnings against political corruption are 
sufficiently supplied by domestic manufac- 
ture. I dare to say, nevertheless, that I 
never appreciated the majestic substantial- 
ity of our republic as I did during the clos- 
ing scenes of the episode referred to. An 
event occurred which showed that the po- 
litical balance-wheel is sound and whole; 
that an educated people can be trusted even 
in the imminent breach; that they know 
how to exile and punish the adventurer 
who hopes to win peace and power by a 
coup d@¢état. America never seemed 80 im- 
perial as when, in the persons of a triumph- 
ant party, she deliberately took off her 
crown and abdicated, rather than occupy a 
throne dishonestly won. This heroic act 
speaks louder for the stability of our Gov- 
ernment than ascore of victories on the 
tented field. 

In our political life we need have no fear 
of comparison with any other part of the 
world. If the people of other climes assume 
the role of the Pharisee, and have the 
audacity to thank God that they are not like 
these poor Republicans, we can better afford 
to smile at their harmless delusion than to 
become indignant at their arrogance. We 
have at times, to be sure, been thrown into 
temporary convulsions; but the significant 
difference between the convulsions of this 
country and those of the Continent is that 
here they are the result of a fit of indigestion, 
which will soon pass off, while there they are 
the result of a chronic and perhaps incurable 
dyspepsia. Our neighbors, as well as we, 
are compelled to wear a political fig leaf, 
with which to cover their nakedness; and as 
for dangers which threaten, a glance at 
the muster-roll of their standing armies 
shows that fraternal relations are most 
firmly established when each party has the 
ability to resent an insult. 

We have been told that we are torn asun- 
der by threatening factions; that the safety 
of the republic is imperiled at every national 
election. Well, is England in such perfect 
functional harmony in all her parts that she 
can throw a stone at our glass house? The 
Irish question may not be as important as 
the Irish themselves think ; but it has, never- 
theless, kept the almost undivided attention 
of the English people for several years, and 
so completely blocked the wheels of Parlia 





ment that it has been compelled to resort to 
the most desperate measures in order to be 
able to attend to its regular business. If 
there is a vexed question in politics, Eng- 
land is in full possession of it. It is a Gor- 
dian knot, which no statesman can untie, 
and one which no political party dare cut. 
Tory and Liberal is alike befogged by it. It 
is a ghostly and alarming presence in the 
royal household, more disturbing than any- 
thing which has appeared in this country 
since the old days of slavery. 

France, too, is in an hysterical condition 
most of the time. She has a well-fed 
grudge against Germany, which is not 
likely to die for want of nourishment, and 
both nations stand with hands on their pis- 
tol pockets. Communism still holds the 
balance of power, though it holds it in 
silence. It sleeps because it has done hard 
and bloody work and needs rest; but it has 
not yet washed its gory hands for the last 
time. Whether the government coquets 
with Bourbonism or flirts with Repub- 
licanism, it recognizes the importance of 
walking quietly, and not waking the giant 
with the red hand. Everybody knows, who 
has studied French politics, that the tim- 
bers of the old guillotine which was erect- 
ed in the Place de la Concorde are safely 
stowed in some out-of-the-way corner and 
can be put together again at any time. 

In Germany Bismarck has a task in hand 
which makes all the cabinet offices in this 
country sink into insignificant sinecures, 
With keen vigilance he is ever on the alert 
for signs of defection. His highest ambi- 
tion is to keep the people quiet. He spends 
a large part of his time in suppressing 
something which may endanger the peace 
of the realm. Like another Herod, he de. 
stroys the political children that have had 
the misfortune to be born, and he out- 
Herods Herod in the attempt to render the 
womb of reform barren for all time to come, 

If the politics of Europe were in as healthy 
a condition as those of this country, the 
population of that peninsula would think 
that the Millennium had already come. The 
number of squure miles in Europe and 
America is about the same, but the number 
of conflicting interests over there, flercely 
conflicting interests, which require a sharp 
eye and very delicate manipulation, makes 
us feel that we live in a kind. of political 
paradise. Wuen the heavily laden dray 
goes up Broadway, all lighter vehicles 
respect its assumed rights and it proceeds 
with the insolence of Juggernaut. These 
lighter vehicles, however, fret and fume 
at each other, and are always on their 
guard, lest they lose a spoke, if not a wheel. 
England, Germany, France, Austria, and 
Russia are always fuming and fretting lest 
some one may get an advantage, and it 
requires pretty careful driving to avoid 
collision. 

As for bossism, or party action under the 
dictation of a chosen leader, we are, in 
the comparison, in the most blissful ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the word. Who 
ever bossed a party more unflinchingly 
than Blut und Hisen Bismarck, or more cun- 
ningly and skillfully manipulated one than 
Beaconsfield? Our bosses are petty mag- 
nates, easily dethroned by a puissant people ; 
but their boases are both imperial and im- 
perious. Indeed, the system of polities in 
Europe is such that loyalty to party is al- 
most a necessity. A defection which would 
cause Gladstone to resign would throw the 
power into the hands of the Tories in- 
stantly, and any public expression of opin- 
ion which should remove Bismarck would 
alter the entire complexion of German af- 
fairs; whereas, if Mr. Kelly should retire, 
we should simply put the notice of the 
funeral in the daily papers, with the re- 
quest ‘‘ Please cmit flowers,” and then go 
home keeping step to the tune “ John 
Brown's Soul is Marching On.” 

The political elements in this country 
whose boiling and bubbling makes a 
stranger feel that the world is coming to 
an end are perfectly harmless. We allow 
a man to talk as much as he pleases, know- 
ing that the chances are in favor of his 
dying through over-exertion. His ideas, 
provided be has any, quietly evaporate in 
the open air of free speech; while in Burope 
a man is commanded to hold his tongue, 
and an expensive polige force is provided 
to enforce the order. It is disagreeable to 
hear an orator talk against the institutions 
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which so many have fought and died for; ix, 4,5; Luke 


but we do not forget that our schools have 
developed a universal common sense and 
that the worse a man talks the more the peo- 
ple laugh. It is our privilege to let off a 
great deal of surplus steam in this way, 
while the methods resorted to over yonder 
cause it to be bottled up until a dangerous 
explosion becomes imminent. We are the 
only people on the globe who thoroughly 
understand the philosophic treatment of a 
loose tongue. It is the weakness of European 
governments that they do not dare to 
allow the people to talk about them; while 
here aman says what he pleases and then 
does what the law commands. 

The 


ical 


consequence is that secret polit- 
are formed in 
that the and 
have no confidence in each 
other, and that a more or less perfect sys- 


societies every Euro- 
pean nation, 


government 


people 


tem of espoinage is neccessary in order not 
to be caught at a disadvantage. Police- 
men are thick as snowflakes, and soldiers 
tread on your heels in every city of the 
Continent. There is such «a fearful amount 
of government there that you really can’t 
get a good breath of fresh air until you get 
back to America. When you reach your 
native shores again, the contrast causes an 
almost dangerous reaction in the nervous 
system. Our standing army is made up 
largely of retired brigadier-generals, while 
the rank and far west that you 
have to travel further than from Venice to 
Copenhagen to get a sight of a soldier. As 
for our police, it is difficult to find one to 
arrest you when you have willfully com- 
mitted theft, and when you have found 
him and expressed your willingness to share 
the booty with him, your arrest becomes an 
impossibility. 


file is so 


Our methods of government, our political 
machinery, our jury system are all a little 
loose, it must be confessed, and justice is 
not always as rapid asit should be; but our 
lamentable indifference to these things is the 
result of the grandest fact in our whole 
economy—viz., that the people know that 
the moment they choose to make a simulta- 
neous movement any given evilis at an 
end. Our carelessness comes from the con- 
sciousness of While 
watchfulness comes from the 
ness of weakness. 


strength, Kuropean 


conscious- 


For one, I am all the time grateful that I 
am an American citizen. 
New Yor« Ciry 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 
Ul. 


THE TESTIMONY OF JESUS. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCOIS BROWN. 


Ir will be necessary, throughout our dis- 
cussion, to separate from the utterances of 
Jesus and the inspired men of the New 
Testament the utterances of other men for 
whom no claim of inspiration can be made 
¢.g., the Scribes and Pharisees—for only the 
former can have any binding authority for 
us. Whatever language in regard to Moses 
may have been employed by others, it is to 
Jesus and his inspired disciples that we 
must look for the New Testament teaching. 
True, our understanding of this teaching 
may conceivably depend in some degree 
on the ideas entertained about the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch by those for whom 
the teaching was first intended, uninspired 
men with the rest. Accordingly, we shall 
have occasion later to examine the record 
of these uninspired utterances, in order to 
determine, if possible, the views of the time 
and to consider their bearing on the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. But for the 
present these utterances are to be excluded. 

Another distinction, less important, but 
of some practical convenience, is that 
already made several times between the 
words of Jesus himself and those of the in- 
spired New Testament men. We shall first 
endeavor to learn whether Jesus, by his 
utterances in regard to Moses, has put the 
authorship of the Pentateuch beyond ques- 
tion. 

There are in the Gospels 28 passages 
where the name of Moses occurs. Of these, 
six are words of the Evangelists themselves, 
and, therefore, whatever their bearing may 
be, do not at present concern us. They 
are Matt. xvii, 8,4, with the parallels (Mark 
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| particular requirements of the law. 
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ix, 30, 33), Luke ii, 22, 
xxiv, 27; John i, 17. Eight passages con- 
tain words of persons who cannot be 
thought inspired, and such words are like- 
wise excluded from our present consider- 
ation. These passages are Matt. xix, 7, 8, 
with the parallel, Mark x, 3—5, in which the 
Pharisees speak; Matt. xxii, 24, with the 
parallels, Mark xii, 19 and Luke xx, 28, 
where the Sadducees speak; John i, 45, 
where Philip speaks; John [viii, 5], where 
the Scribes and Pharisees speak; John ix, 
28, 29, where the speak. The 
first two of these passages contain, also, 


Pharisees 


words of Jesus about Moses, and there are 
fourteen 
words. 


other passages containing such 
These sixteen we have now to ex- 
They are Matt. viii, 4, with the 
parallels (Mark i, 44 and Luke v, 14); Matt. 
xix, 8 and Mark x, 3, 5 (mentioned above); 


amine. 


| Matt. xxiii, 2; Mark vii, 10, xii, 26 (with the 


parallel, Luke xx, 373; Luke xvi, 29, 31, 
xxiv, 44; John iii, 14, v, 45—47, vi, 82, vii, 
19, vii, 22, 23. 

Two of these we can dismiss at once, since 
they simply refer to Moses in connection with 
in the Pentateuch 
and manifestly have nothing whatever to 
do with the question of authorship. They 
are John iii, 14, ‘‘ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness,” etc, 
vi, 32, ‘It was not Moses that 
the bread out of heaven,” etc. 


certain events recorded 


, and John 
gave you 
Two others 
refer to Moses, in general terms, as law- 
giver; one implicitly—viz., Matt. xxiii, 2, 
‘The Scribes and Pharisees sit on Moses’s 
seat”; the other explicitly, John vii, 19, 
‘*Did not Moses give you the law?” ete. 
In the first case, no one can imagine that 
there is any reference to the literary author- 
ship of the books containing the record of 
the law. In the second case, it is obvious 
the context that the word “law” is 
used in its literal sense, and is not equiva- 
lent to ** Pentateuch” (‘‘and yet none of 
you doeth the law” follows in the second 
clause of the verse), and, even apart from 
the context, that to “ give the law” may as 
well mean “‘give orally” as‘ 


from 


give in writing,” 
and that even to give the law in writing is 
quite another thing from writing the book 
into which, along with other matter, the 
law is incorporated. To the solution of the 
problem Who wrote the Pentateuch? this 
passage contributes nothing. : 

The same is true of the six passages 
which follow, except that in these we have 
to do not with the law as a whole, but with 
The 
passages are Matt. viii, 4, with the parallels 
Mark i, 44 and Luke v, 14; Matt. xix, 8, 
with the parallel Mark x, 3,5; Mark vii, 10; 
Luke xx, 37; John v, 45—47, and vii, 22, 
23. The first three speak, with very slight 
variations in language, of the offering ‘‘ that 
Moses commanded” for the purification of 
a healed leaper. The command is recorded 
in Levit. xiv; but the expression does not 
at all imply that Moses wrote Levit. xiv 
(still less that he wrote the Pentateuch), 
any more than the statement ‘ Jehovah 
commanded ” this or that would imply that 
Jehovah wrote the book or the passage 
where his command is recorded. Not the 
author of the literary work which contains, 
with other matter, the Mosaic laws; not 
even the codifier of those laws; but simply 
the lawgiver, whose authority attaches to 
the law, is denoted by the expression. 
(Comp. also Mark x, 3, which see below.) Of 
the same kind with these passages are Matt. 
xix, 8, suffered you to 
put away your wives” (¢f. Deut. xxiv, 1 ff), 
and John vii, 22; ‘* For this cause hath 
Moses given you circumcision” (¢f, Levit. 
xii, 3), where the evident reference is to 
the source and authority of the law, and not 
to the authorship of a book containing the 
law. If this statement could possibly re- 
ceive stronger evidence than that which 
appears on the face of the passages, such 
evidence would be afforded by John vii, 23: 
‘If a man receiveth circumcision on the 
Sabbath, that the law of Moses may not be 
broken,” etc. Would the book called the 


‘* Moses 





Pentateuch ‘‘ be broken” by a failure to per- 
form the rite of circumcision on the eighth 
day? If Mark vii, 10, ‘‘ Moses said: Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother [¢f. Ex. xx, 
12; Deut. v, 16]; and He that speaketh evil 
| of father or mother, let him die the death ” 

(of. Ex. xxi, 17; Levit. xx, 9), contains any- 
| thing more than the passages just preceding, 
| it is simply in the direction of greater ex- 

















plicitness as to the historical statement that 
Moses uttered the words cited: but this, as 
little as the others, has any necessary con- 
nection with the authorship of the book 
which records those historical utterances. 
In all the preceding passages there is not 
only no positive evidence that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch. There is no presumptive 
evidence that he did. They are perfectly 
non-committal. 

Three other passages which seem to form 
a distinct group are Mark xii, 26; Luke xvi, 
29, 31 and xxiv, 44. The first is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Have ye not read in the Book of 
Moses, in the place concerning the Bush” 
(¢. e., Ex. iii, 6). Now it is quite manifest 
that the ‘*Book of Moses 
may denote ** book written by Moses”; but 
it is equally plain that it may denote ‘* book 
which treats of Moses,” in which Moses is 
the most prominent person, etc., as we 
might speak of the ‘‘ Book of Ruth” or 
the ‘‘ Books of Kings,” and intend to denote 
the writings which are concerned with 
Ruth or with the Kings, as their subject 
matter. There is a third possibility—viz., 
that the term may be here used simply as 
the name or title of the book from which 
the incident is cited. In this case the 
reason for attaching this name to the book 
would be whether it was 
originally so-called because Moses wrote it 
or was believed to have written it, or be- 
cause it treats of Moses, or for any other 
reason, since to use the current title of a 
book does not commit one to the accuracy 


expression 


non-essential, 





of that title nor to any particular explana- | 


tion of the title. 
case be used simply to identify the book, 


The title would in this | 


and this is, in fact, a familiar habit of our | 


own with reference to the various books ‘of 
the Old Testament. Until then we find 


some proof that the expression here denotes | 


one of these things, and not either of the 


others. It can have no weight in deciding | 


the question before us. Now, if there is 


in the passage itself any indication as to | 


the sense in which the words are to be here 
understood, the meaning ‘‘ book 
treats of Moses” has, perhaps, more in its 
favor than the others, since the following 
sentence, ‘‘how God spake unto him,” 
etc., in referring to Moses by means of the 
simple pronoun might seem to show that, 
from the beginning of the sentence, not 
Moses as the author of a book, but Moses 


which | 


as a moving and acting personality, who, at | 


the time referred to, was standing in the 
presence of God and holding intercourse 
with him, is in the speaker’s mind. It 
would, however, be unfair to press this, 
since it is conceivable that a reference to 
the person of Moses, even in the capacity 
of author of the book, might account for 
the pronoun ‘‘him” in 
clause. But the double possibility of ex- 
plaining the pronoun, at least, shows that 
there is no necessary presumption in the 
language of this verse in favor of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The 
passage must be regarded as simply 
neutral. We pass to Luke xxiv, 44. Here 
there is mention of things ‘‘ which are writ- 
ten in the law of Moses concern- 
ing me.” Now, if the words “law of 
Moses” are here to be taken in their literal 
sense, there is plainly no affirmation of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; for 
‘*the law” in its literal sense is not co-ex- 
tensive with the Pentateuch. We might 
then understand it as law written down by 
Moses, or as law promulgated by Moses 
and written down by some one else, ac- 
cording as testimony from other sources 
should determine; but the former interpret- 
ation would decide as little as the latter 
the question whether Moses composed the 
more comprehensive work known as the 
Pentateuch. If,on the other hand, the 
words ‘‘ law of Moses” are here applied, by 
a kind of synecdoche, to the whole Penta- 
teuch, they may mean, when analyzed, 
‘*the bookswhich contains the law of Moses 
as the chief part of its contents”; and 
this does not determine the problem as to 
who incorporated this law into the book. 
If, again, it should appear that the term 
‘*law of Moses” was simply the name or 
title of the Pentateuch, then it might be 
used, like ‘‘ book of Moses,” in the case sup- 
posed above, simply to designate and iden- 
tify the Pentateuch as the book referred 
to, without committing the speaker to any 
explanation of this title. The passage is, 


the following | 
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therefore, neutral. The third passage 
in this group (Luke xvi, 29, 81) speaks of 
** Moses and the prophets.” ‘* Moses” might 
here be put by metonymy for “ Writ- 
ings of Moses”; but it might also and 
equally well be interpreted as meaning 
** book of Moses,” and then the same am- 
biguity would arise as above. It might 
also be that ‘‘Moses and the prophets” are 
here by a figure regarded as actually pres- 
ent with the rich man’s brethren, and that 
their words recorded in the Old Testament, 
are, by a figure, represented as audibly 
spoken. ‘That this last is the most natural 
explanation appears from the word ‘ here,” 
which occurs in both verses. But, if we ac- 
cept this interpretation, then, plainly, 
nothing is implied as to who composed the 
book in which Moses’s words are placed on 


record, but, at most, that Moses’s 
words are somewhere on record, 
so that those who read them can be 
figuratively said to ‘‘ hear” them. And, if 


we do not accept this interpretation, there 
are still the other con eivable interpreta- 
tions, between we have here no 
means of deciding. Therefore, this passage, 
also, must be regarded as neutral. 

We have three passages left. In Luke 
xx, 87 (the parallel of Mark, xii, 26, which 
we have already examined), we read: 
“That the dead are raised, even Moses 
shewed, in the place concerning the bush, 
when he calleth the Lord the God of Abra- 
ham,” ete. (ef. Ex. iii, 6). The difference 
between this and the preceding is that here, 
since the reference to ‘‘the bush” is gener- 
ally agreed to mean the passage in a certain 
writing where ‘‘the bush” is prominently 
mentioned, the words ‘‘Moses shewed” 
seem to imply, in their connection, the 
agency of Moses in producing the writing ; 
and, similarly, the words ‘‘he calleth,” etc. 
denote, not the actual occurrence, where it 
was God who uttered the following name, 
but Moses’s report of the occurrence. It 
must, however, be observed that, even if the 
passage should be understood as teaching 
that Moses was the author of the writing in 
which Ex. iii, 6 occurs, that would not 
necessarily prove him to be the author of 
the Pentateuch. If, e. g., it should be 
shown that the whole Pentateuch is made 
up of different documents, combined by a 
redactor, then the words of Luke xx, 37 
on the hypothesis of its referring to Mosaic 
authorship might not refer such authorship 
to anything more than the one document in 
which Ex. iii,6 occurs. But it must further 
be observed that nothing is said in our 
passage about ‘‘ writing” or ‘being the 
[literary] author of,” and, although that idea 
first occurs to those who have been habit- 
uated to the thought of Moses as the author 
of the Pentateuch, the words do not im- 
peratively demand it. It is perfectly evident 
that the account of the burning bush and of 
the interview between Moses and the Lord at 
the bush must receive its historical character 
from the account of an eye-witness, and 
that the eye-witness must in this case have 
been one of the participants, and, accord- 
ing to the analogy of other accounts, the 
human participant. If, then, it should ap- 
pear from other evidence that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch, nor even the doc- 
ument containing Ex. iii, 6, the words of 
our passage would still be susceptible of 
easy explanation—viz., that Moses is author- 
ity for the use of the divine name, ‘‘God 
of Abraham,” etc., and for the resulting 
proof of the raising of the dead, and that 
this statement of Moses is recorded at 
“the place concerning the bush” (in the 


which 


well-known book which contains that 
place). Again, we read in Mark x, 3, 5: 
‘“‘What did Moses command you? [See 


above.] For your hardness of heart he 
wrote you this commandment” (ef. Deut. 
xxiv, 1). The difference between this and the 
parallel, Matt. xix, 8, already considered, is 
in the presence of the word ‘‘ wrote”; but 
this need not, on the strictest interpreta- 
tion, mean that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch. If, ¢. g., it were proved from other 
sources that Moses wrote only the Book of 
Deuteronomy, that would satisfy the de- 
mands of our passage; or, if it were proved 
that Moses wrote only the particular group 
of laws in which the law of divorce is in- 
cluded, that would be sufficient to explain 
the words before us; but, if we examine 
Deuteronomy itself, we shall be able to 
speak somewhat more exactly. 
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In an address made by Moses after his 
oral promulgation of the law, and intro- 
duced by the words of Deut. xxvii, 11, we 
read (Deut. xxviii, 58, ef. v, 61 and xxix, 
27) of ‘‘all the words of the law that are 
written in this book.” Moses thus, in the 
course of an oral address, refers to a written 
law; the law, namely, which had already 
been orally delivered, and included the pro- 
vision for divorce. (Deut. xxiv, 1.) More 
explicitly still, we read in the narrative 
(Deut. xxxi, 9, of. v. 24): ‘* Moses wrote 
this law—/. ¢., this, whose delivery is re- 
corded in the earlier chapters, including 
chapter xxiv. Now it will abundantly sat- 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 


Tue thriving city of Springfield is des- 
tined to lose another of her effective preach- 
ers—a man of prominence, too, in his de- 
nomination, as was Dr. Washington Glad- 
den in his. We refer to the Rev. Dr. Pot- 
ter, who, on the acceptance of his call to 
the Dudley-street Baptist Church of Bos- 
ton, wrote in this striking, yet sensible 
style: ‘‘I have heard no divine voice say: 
Go! Ihave had no vision of duty. I did 
not expect them. I have simply asked the 
Master for a clear head, a candid judgment, 





isfy the words of Mark x, 5, if we under- 
stand them to refer tothis document, which 


Moses, in Deuteronomy, is said to have | 


written. But this law-writing was certain- 
ly not co-extensive with the Book of Deut- 
eronomy itself, much less with the Penta- 
teuch. We have to examine, finally, John 
v, 45—47: ‘Think not that 
accuse you to the Father: there is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, on whom ye have 
set your hope. For if ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. 
But, if ye believe not his writings, how 
shall ye believe my words?” Now, with- 
out raising the question of any other inter- 
pretation of these than the most 
direct and literal, we observe that 
they affirm that Moses wrote of Christ, 
and imply that the testimony of Moses’s 
writings was in the hands of the Jews. 
But they neither affirm nor imply that 
Moses’s writings were co-extensive with the 
Pentateuch. 
the Mosaic authorship of Genesis and of 


words 


that only, it would be enough, as far as the | 


passage before us is concerned, unless we 
say that Gen. iii, 15, xii, 3, ete. are not sus- 


ceptible of a Messianic interpretation. If we | 
had other evidence for the Mosaic author- | 


ship of the middle books of the Pentateuch, 
or such part of them as contains the ritual 
law, it would be enough, unless we say that 
the Jewish ritual did not typify the work of 
Christ. If only the law-writing mentioned 
Deut. xxxi, 9, 
enough, unless 
Deut. xviii, 15—19 were not contained in it 
or were not Messianic. It is not necessary 
quire how much further we may go along 
this line of argument. The point is suffi- 
ciently clear that our passage does not involve 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

We have thus passed in review all the 
recorded utterances of Jesus about Moses. 
We have seen that two of these are evident- 
ly mere historical statements and do not 
bear upon our question; that two others 
refer to general terms as law- 
giver, and six others to specific ordinances 
of Moses, with no implication as to his 
authorship of the book containing the law 
or the specific ordinances; that three others 
speak of “the book of Moses,” etc., using 
terms which are ambiguous, but do not 
necessarily involve Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch; that, of the remaining three, 
one may imply that Moses wrote something 
and two affirm that he did, but all three are 
alike indecisive as to his authorship of the 
Pentateuch. 

The result of our investigation, then, is 
this: that from the words of Jesus, con- 
sidered by themselves, according to a strict 
verbal exegesis, there is no positive evidence 
that Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teuch; that the great majority of the pass- 
ages are manifestly and absolutely indecisive ; 
and that, if there is a passage which to any 
one seems to carry a presumption in favor 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
that presumption is such that it would be 
at once destroyed if any positive evidence 
to the contrary should be adduced. The 
language of Jesus does not, then, absolve us 
from the necessity of looking elsewhere for 
an answer to our question. The investiga- 
tion will be pursued in the next article. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

> 

Tue Mahdi, or False Prophet of the Soudan, 
is described as being quite tall and slim and the 
wearer of a very black beard. He reads and 
writes with difficulty, is head of alocal order of 
Dervishes, and has shown much tact in uniting 
the discordant tribes, although, when he first 
proclaimed himself, in May, 1881, to be the 
Prophet foretold by Mohammed, he was, like 
most prophets, denounced by his own townsmen, 
who, in fact, proclaimed him mad. The number 
of tribesmen who now follow him is estimated at 
about 338,000 souls. 


Moses in 


I will | 


If we had other evidence for | 


were Mosaic, it would be 
it should be proved that | 


and open mind, with an honest desire to 
| know what is best for me and mine. That 
| may sound selfish; but men are only for a 
day, churches are for all time. The field 
belongs to the same Owner, wherever one 
may toil.” 

The church to which Dr. Potter is about 
to minister is the one which has been under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. King and 


MASSACHUSETTS MATTERS. | aggregate of their weight, and found it to 


| 
| figure much over 300 Ibs. 
| happened one day, each of these three 


| the Rev. Prof. English, both of whom were | 


invited away from the Roxbury pulpit to be- 
come instructors in the Newton Theological 
Seminary. Its reputation, therefore, seems 
to be made as a training school for theolog- 
ical professorships. 
It was our good fortune to listen to an in- 
| formal ‘‘ talk” given by Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
a son of the former minister at the Court 
of St. Jamea It was before a pleasant com- 
pany of professional gentlemen whom this 
young Episcopalian layman addressed in 
the most unpretentious, yet charming style. 
Mr. Welsh, upon the advice of 
older friends, has been making quite a 
thorough tour through Dakota, Nebraska, 
| and other states and territories, among the 
Episcopal missions to the Indians, on or 
near certain of their reservations. 


some 


These missions and the changes wrought 
thereby formed the theme of a very well 
commended address by Mr. Welsh, 
| Sunday evening, in Trinity Church (the Rev. 
| Phillips Brooks); consequently, certain pro- 
| fessional gentlemen were desirous that the 
same words might be spoken unto them, the 
next day. 


last 


The address was the more wel- 
come from one who had occupied an un- 
friendly attitude toward all such humane 
methods of dealing with the ‘* Indian Prob- 
lem,” but who had become a thorough con- 
vert to the peace policy and especially to 
the noble missionary operations of all de- 
nominations among the Indians since his 


recent visit, and his personal observation of 





their schools, churches, houses, and homes, 
their thrift and their acquisitions. 

His particular descriptions of the changes 
wrought among certain of the Sioux tribes 
and the effect of education and a Christian 
civilization upon the Indian boys and girls 
of Santee Agency, in Nebraska, and in other 
localities were exceptionally interesting. 
We should judge that the hand-writing of 
some of these girls, reclaimed from barbar- 
ism, would certainly appear like copperplate 
engraving, as compared with the barbarous 
chirography of many of the doctors of di- 
vinity and professors emeriti, who write 
for the columns of Tur INDEPENDENT. We 
must confess we were very happily disap- 
pointed in the speaker; for, at first, he might 
appear to even a close observer, the pre- 
cocious young man, with an ease in man- 
ners and speech that showed the typical 
‘*man of society”; but the fluency and 
grace of his speech were but-the means of 
felicitously communicating his excellent 
ideas, coupled with a broad and truly phi- 
lanthropic spirit. Furthermore, the public 
generally is to be congratulated that it has 
in its midst, especially in the cities of the 
Atlantic Board, a man with a definite pur- 
pose before him and heartily aroused in 
cre ating an intelligent public sentiment on 
the Indian Question, and, with the true in- 
spiration of a statesman, bound to succeed. 

A good story has reached certain private 
circles in the Athens of America from one 
of her absent sons, the Rev. Dr. Brooks, now 
in India, in his journey round the globe. 
When this prodigious Son of Anak was 
traveling in Italy, he happened to be with 
two other Americans, similar Goliaths of 
Gath, mighty men of war, and all from 
American pulpits. These three Kings of 
Bashan did not measure their bedsteads of 
iron, although, if they had, Og, King of 
Bashan, would have discovered three com- 
peers; but they did undertake to make an 





} man from the *‘ land of the three (free) and 


be over one thousand pounds, the rector of 
Trinity Church alone turning the scale at a 
Well, as ‘it 


massive men of the ministry started, with- 
out any preconcerted plan, apparently, for a 
great bathing establishment in one of the 
Italian cities. Dr. Brooks was the first to 
arrive. The proprietor looked him over 
from top to toe and shook his head, when 
asked for a bathing-suit, and remarked: 
‘Signor, I have nothing, in this whole 
establishment, large enough for you”; but, 
Signor, please tell me whence come you.” 
‘*Oh! Iam from America. This is the kind 
of men we Americans are.” 

Presently appeared the second gentleman 
of the trio, and presented himself to the as- 
tonished proprietor, and was similarly re- 
sponded to when desiring to know whence 
he came. Lastly, the door of the establish- 
ment was darkened by the third ponderous 


the home of the brave,” when it was thought 
high time by the proprietor to vanish by a 
rear door. 

After multitudinous misstatements and 
counter-statements respecting the new Con- 
gregational paper, it is gratifying to learn, 
** right from headquarters,’ 
official made 
by these parties that have the matter in 
charge, yet they make no secret of the 


* that, though no 


announcement has been 


fact (and it is a veritable fact) that 
the decision has never been reversed 
that said new paper is to come out. There 


has been no difficulty about subscriptions 
to the stock and its many judiciously silent 
friends have no hesitation about its success. 
The delay has been due only to the perfect- 
ing of arrangements in regard to the details 
of editorship, ete. And, though all re- 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
chief editorial position, which was re- 
ported offered to and declined by the Rev. 
Dr. Geo. B. Spalding, late of Dover, N. H., 
has not been a matter of very anxious con- 
cern or of even uncertainty in the minds of 
these new powers that be. 

Parties personally and financially inter- 
ested in the new movement are confident 
that their official announcement, which they 
are on the eve of making, will be looked 
upon with surprise and gratification; sur- 
prise that such asolid array of some of the 
most prominent ard well-balanced men in 
the denomination is to be found already and 
heartily committed to the financial, moral, 
and intellectual support of the enterprise; 
and that, instead of making any efforts to 
prove orto produce a *‘ split” in the noble old 
denomination, its policy will be to cement 
all the true ties and to check all disinte- 
grating tendencies, so far as it is able to do 
so, by being the exponent of all that is fresh- 
est and fairest, most sound and scriptural 
in the rank and file, as well as among the 
coryphei of this true and ancient orthodox 
denomination. 

Boston, St. VALENTINE's Day. 
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MR. COOK'S ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
SIXTH LECTURE, 





PROBATION AT DEATH.--ADVANCED THOUGHT IN 


ITALY AND GREECE, 


Mr. Cook was suffering from a severe cold on 
Monday, and his voice, when he began to speak, 
was 80 hoarse and he spoke with such apparent 
difficulty that the effort evidently caused him 
pain, and must have been attended with danger 
of permanent injury. In fact, he spoke against 
the earnest advice of his physician. As he con- 
tinued, the hoarseness wore off in a measure, but 
his voice was at no time entirely natural. Still, 
he persevered and spoke the usual length of 
time. The subject of his prelude was “ Proba- 
tion at Death.” The discussion was earnest and 
solemn, and was listened to in most profound 
silence. Only on two or three occasions was 
there fitting opportunity for applause, but the 
feeling of the audience was expressed by bowed 
heads and an attitude of reverent attention. So 
quiet was the great audience of nearly three thou- 
sand people that in the moments of pause be- 
tween Mr. Cook’s sentences the stillness was 
almost oppressive. The prayer was offered by the 
Rev. A. B. Earle, President Noah Porter, of Yale 
College, and Professor E. A. Park, of Andover, 
were in the audience, which included, as usual, a 
large number of ministers of all denominations. 


Copyright, 1883, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and printed 
in T ae Inperexpert by special arrangement with 
him, 








THE PRELUDE. 
PROBATION AT DEATH. 

Immediate, total, and affectionate self-surren- 
der of the soul to God is demanded of all re- 
sponsible human beings every instant by con- 
science, which is the voice of God, Postpone- 
ment of obedience is disobedience. All delay of 
surrender to God is rebellion against God. The 
Divine summons is incessant, and refusal to 
obey it is nothing less than incessant rebellion, 
Thousands and millions of timesin a single week 
or, it may be, ina single day the Divine voice 
within the soul whispers “‘Thou oughtest,” 
and the soul enswers ‘I will not.” Choices’ are 
as multitudiious and as instantaneous § as 
thoughts ; but the thoughts of a single day no 
man can number, and yet conscience judges 
every choice and all the secrets of the thoughts 
of the heart. A continuous evil predominant 
choice implies a continuous series of subsidiary 
evil choices ; and so the evil choices of an evil 
man succeed each other with the rapidity of 
thought. It is the repetition of actions that 
makes them habitual. Repetition is the hammer 
which forges the chains of habit, and our own 
free choices wield the hammer, The supreme 
word of reason, therefore, speaking in the name 
of practical wisdom, is Now, The supreme word 
of conscience, speaking in the name of Eternal 
Right, is Now. The supreme word of the scien- 
tific school and of the Scriptural school in the- 
ology is To-day. The supreme word of the siren 
school of every form of false liberalism is To- 
morrow, a more convenient season, or, possibly, 
the intermediate state, Incessant repetition of 
rebellious resolves in response to incessant solicit- 
ations from the divine voice of conscience must 
ultimately, under natural law, fix character in 
the sense of making its moral state permanent, 

But, as New England and all sound theology 
has taught for centuries, when the soul puts 
forth its first evil choice it takes sides againat 
God, and, so far forth as depends on itself, it 
does in that single predominant intention, in 
that initial moral resolve to rebel, put itself into 
its spiritual grave. Unless God exerts the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit upon such a soul, it 
The soul 
that decides once against God remains against 
God until it repenta, 
credited theological 


will never rise out of ite grave, 

It is the teaching of ac- 
science that we have no 
reason from Scripture to believe that a soul that 
has sinned even once against God will repent, un- 
less God especially draw it, renew it, and lift it 
out of death by a spiritual resurrection, 

It ix, however, my special office here to insist 
on the relations of religious truth to natural law ; 
and, therefore, 1 emphasize the fact that he 
who is incessantly saying ‘I will not,” while the 
Divine voice says ‘Thou oughtest,” is fixing his 
character under those mighty natural laws by 
which habit propagates itself, and by which sin- 
ning light blinds us to the very 
illumination needed to rectify our condition, 
Hold unflinchingly to the first truths, the fun- 
damental, primary religious verities, that similar- 
ity of feeling with God is necessary to peace in 
his presence, and that the longer we live in dis- 
similarity of feeling with him, the longer we are 
likely to do so. It is self-evident that we must 
love what God loves and hate what he hates, and 
that otherwise there is no possibility of peace for 
usin his presence, It is utterly indisputable, 
also, that the longer we live in the love of what 
he hates andin the hate of what he loves the 
the longer we are likely to do so, 

Such being the stern facts which constitute the 
framework of my discussion, I now raise the 
central question: What constitutes probation by 
death seen at a distance, by death near at hand, 
and by death at its supreme moment? 

1. Distant views of death have been disregarded, 
and their natural moral influence persistently re- 
sisted by any one of advanced or middle age who 
approaches death unrepentant, 

2. Such persons as resist the natural moral in- 
fluences of death, foreseen at a distance, may 
very naturally resist ite moral influences when it 
is close at hand. It is the general experience of 
the human family at large, and even of average 
populations in Christendom, that most men of 
middle or advanced life die as they have lived. 
They usually pass out of the world remaining, to 
outward appearance, in the general moral state 
in which they have drifted through life. 

3. In perhaps seven cases out of ten (and here 
I must appeal to the sacred experiences of the 
pastors around me, in their profound and close 
studies of human character in its great moral 
crises) those who appear to repent, in view of 
death supposed to be near at hand, show by their 
lives, when they are delivered from fear of death, 
that their repentance was not genuine, 

4. However glorious to the Christian and loyal 
soul, the discipline of death seen near at hand 
aud even in ite supreme moments is to the unre- 
pentant soul one of fear chiefly. This, although 
the beginning of wisdom, is not the end of it. 
The moral motives, which include both the fear 
and the love of God, may be presented more 
powerfully to the soul in life than they well can 
be in death, The moral opportunities of a death- 

bed are not superior to those of health in those 
who hear the Gospel during life. 

5. There is prubation by comparatively near 


against 
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views of the mountain-range of death and by the 
thought of what lies beyond it. 

6. There is probation in close approach to this 
range. 

7. There is probation in leaving the plain and 
ascending the slope of the range. 

8. There is probation in leaving behind, once 
for all, the affairs of the world and the tempta- 
tions of the flesh. 

9%, There is probation in ascending high enough 
on the mountain-range of death to have 
outlooks, in the breadth and elevation and seri- 
ousness of which the whole aspect of life is 
changed. 


wide 


I figure to myself our passage through life to 
death as much like 
American continent from 


the crosving of the South 
Atlantic Pacitic, 
with the Andes in view at a distance. Occasional- 
ly, as Wordsworth tells us, we hear far inland 
the roar of the ocean on the east of life. It is 
long before childhood ceases to have intimations 
of immortality. Many a time on the hight of 
our best experiences in youth we have wide out- 
looks, backward as well as forward, 


to 


For one, I 
think those elevated experiences which come to 
comparatively uncorrupted young souls are full 
of really and actually super- 
natural touches of the Holy Spirit. These 
finences may bring the soul intoa natural relig- 


Divine voices 


in- 


jousness, which is not Christianity, indeed, and 
not sufficient to save the soul; but it is a general 
preparation for the reception of the 
truths of our holy faith. [ believe, in short, 
with one of the great fathers of the Church, that 
that the soul is naturally Christian. It usually 
appears such in the high moments of youth when 


mighty 


youth is pure. This is true in the pagan world. 
It was true of the youth of Gautama, the Buddha, 
and of Confucius, Let us not say that it is true 
only of the youth of our race, for we have never 
done as much to produce great, original religious 
movements in history as some other races have 
done, It is in man, as man, to remember whence 
he came, It is in man, as man, to find on the sum- 
mit of his nature the place for an altar to Al- 
mighty Gol. 
in the sum.nits of the loftiest natures of every 
nation, will be found an altar to the unseen per- 


Richter says that on every hilltop, 


sonal God. 

As we go on in life, we look across the Brazil- 
ian dusty plain, and there stand the Andes, the 
terminal experiences of death. We do not always 
see thom while we are in the dust of the wayside. 
We are oblivious both of what is behind us and 
of what is before us when we are among the wild 
beasts of the forests. We lic down many nights, 
it may be, under the roaring tempests and the 
creaking boughs, under terrible tropical rains 
and lightnings, and listen to the thunders of the 
passing storm and forget the rolling of the ocean 
on the East, and do not even ask whether there is 
an ocean rolling beyond the Andes at the West. 
But great moments come again, We ascend the 
hilltops ; we have far, clear views of the terminal 
range. And then, sooner or later, we do come to 
the edge of that range. We perceive vividly that 
we are leaving the level plain of middle life ; we 
ascend to the beginnings of old age and the out- 
look broadens. Sometimes sudden death gives 
us instantly an elevation to the hight of this 
range, and the quick transition from a low plane 
of experience to an elevated one brings what 
seems to be, certainly what seemed to me on an 
occasion I shall not describe in detail, almost a 
supernatural movement of the soul. At any rate, 
the elevated thought and feeling natural to a 
near approach to death make a great spiritual 
experience, and the soul must decide for or 
against any light that comes to it in this loftier 
view. 

I am now speaking as if the Bible were shut. 
I am defending my central proposition that 
mere reason shows that death may end proba- 
tion. I need not prove any more than that to 
carry my main point, that repentance at this in- 
stant is the dictate of all practical wisdom. If I 
do not know whether a fortress in which I am 
placed as commander is to be attacked to-night 
or to-morrow morning, it avails nothing for a 
man to come and say: “I surmise that the at- 
tack may not be until to-morrow morning.” A 
surmise on that side of the case is worthless, To 
lean on any guess of that sort would be insanity 
of the highest sort; but a guess on the other 
side of the case, even if it is only a guess, will 
govern my action, “I surmise,” so the scout 
tells me, ‘‘ that there may be an attack to-night!” 
I will be ready, in any event. ‘‘ What I say unto 
you I say unto all: Watch!” So speak the 
Scriptures themselves. You say that I am pre- 
senting the whole topic, not from the point of 
view of the love of God, but from that of the 
fear of God. I quite understand that this is here 
and now the case. Iam lecturing, not preach- 
ing. I am in the dusty plain, reasoning with 
men who admit nothing and who must be 
met with their own weapons. I am reason- 
ing with those who jnsist on it that 
there is no rational ground for thinking that 
death ends probation. I am endeavoring to 
prove from mere reason that there is natural 
proof that death may end probation, and it is 
utterly futile for opponents of this position to 
say that it isa mere guess, A guess on the side 
of the subject where we are now standing 


| 
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amounts to everything. You wish to go to Eu- 
| rope, and do not know whether the steamer leaves 


Wednesday or Thursday. You guess it does not 
leave till Thursday. Does that guess govern 
your action? You surmise it may leave Wednes- 
day. You are ready Wednesday. [Applause.] 
A guess on one side amounts to nothing ; on the 
other side it amounts to everything. [Applause.] 
Any serious and fair man must admit that, if I 
can show that it is possible that death may end 
probation, I carry my case in the court of prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Up to this point of my analysis of the expe- 
rience of the soul indeath and in the approach 
to death I believe I have asserted nothing that 
we shall not all admit. The facts that I have 
mentioned are notorious ones, and they justify 


me in affirming that distant views of death and | 


near views of death produce a mighty spiritual 
experience, 

10. Most commonly the summits of the moun- 
tains of death are veiled in mists. There are 
comparatively few deaths in which the faculties 


PENDENT. 


(3.) The great numbers of those who have ex- 
hibited these signs. 

(4.) The differences in minute details between 
what occurs in mere trance and hallucination 


and automatic action of the brain, on the one | 


hand, and what is observed in some of these ex- 
periences, on the other. 

There are lying here at my side the authentic 
records of twenty cases illustrating the experi- 
ences of the dying in what appears to be an out- 
look from the summit of death upon a world be- 
yond it. I hesitate, asking myself whether it is 
wise, whether it is permissible to my sense of the 
sacredness of the case, to refer to a death which 
has moved me greatly. I hada friend, dear to 
me a8 a brother, whose studies led him to doubt 
the objective reality of anything seen in such 
*xperiences as I am now describing. He was, 


| probably, the foremost student of trance that 


of the soul retain their balance and have clear | 


vision to the very summit of transition from 
time to eternity. 

11. Nevertheless, there is 
cases, before consciousness is lost, a marvelous 
quickening of conscience and memory when 
unimpaired 


in many average 


death is expected instantly and by 
faculties, 

Physiologists themselves say that in death, 
after the power of motion is lost and the power 
of speech, there may be a quickening of memory 
bringing the whole life before conscience, be- 
cause attention is taken off the external world. 
Draper says (‘* Human Physiology,” p. 562), very 
suggestively : ‘ Doubtless the mind in the solemn 
moment of death is sometimes occupied with an 
instantaneous review of impressions long before 
made upon the brain, and which offer themselves 
with clearness and energy, now that present cir- 
cumstances are failing to excite its attention 
through loss of sensorial power of the periph- 
eral organs, this state of things 
also been testified to by those who have been 
A very plausible 


having 


recovered from drowning.” 
theory, indeed. 
correct one. ButI happen to know that when 
once in expectation of instant death my whole 
life was thrown before me vividly, as if in pano- 
ramic vision, I was exceedingly attentive to what 
was going on outside of me. When I felt a 
torch lighted inside my brain, my attention was 
not taken off external things. Iwas very anxious 
to know whether the railway coach in which I was 
being thrown down a rocky bank was to be in- 
stantly dashed to pieces, whether it was to take 
fire. whether my death was to be by a swift con- 
cussion with the rocks, or whether I was to be 
burned alive. The first thing said after the coach 
struck and everything inside of it fell into a 
** Are there any lights burn- 

Every passenger had his 


chaos of wreck was: 
ing? Put them out!” 
mind on that thought, the possibility of horri- 
ble death by burning. But, although my mind 
was thus intensely occupied by what was outside 
of me, the whole of my life, in its moral rela- 
tions, yes, the whole, from earliest youth to the 
latest hour, flashed before me instantaneously, 
but vividly. 

12. There is probation in arrival at the sum- 
mit of the mountain range of death and in the 
outlook beyond. 

In life, as in the sky, there are few perfectly 
clear sunsets. Sometimes, however, the sky is 
unclouded until the very last, and we may ob- 
serve the whole outward appearance of the set- 
ting orb until it disappears. Such cases, in 
which the mental and moral faculties seem to be 
unimpaired to the very end, are exceedingly in- 
structive and deserve the most careful inductive 


study. 
13. What are the experiences of the soul in the 


supreme moment of death, when an outlook be- 
yond its summit appears to be vouchsafed to 
some? 

In the most remarkable exceptional cases there 
have been observed in the dying: (1) a starting 
up of the body, but ina manner different from 
automatic action ; (2) a pointing with the hand, 
but with a definiteness and steadiness not expli- 
cable by automatism ; (3) a look as if at the ap- 
pearance of a sudden vision and most appre- 
ciably different from the merely automatic stare ; 
(4) a steady, intense, intelligent gaze; (5) fre- 
quent mysterious brightening of the eyes; (6) 
a strange luminousness of face ; (7) sometimes the 
hearing of strange voices; (8) sometimes em- 
phatic words. It isa fact of science that in the 
dying the eyes often mysteriously brighten just 
before they glaze. 

14. It is possible that the peculiar experiences 
here described may all be susceptible of a scien- 
tific, physiological, or psychological explanation 
as wholly subjective in origin. 

15. It is, perhaps, certain that they are thus 
explicable in many cases. 

16. It is improbable, however, that they are 


I do not say it may not be a | 














thus explicable in all cases. This improbability | 


rests on: 


(1.) The earnestness, reality, and unexpected- | 


ness of the emotions displayed by the dying in | 


these highest experiences, 
(2.) The sameness of the experiences in persons 
of different temperaments, education, and beliefs. 





America has produced. I do not think he was an 
anti-supernaturalist ; but his faith in Christian- 
ity had been very much shaken and he was ac- 
customed to ridicule experiences like those on 
which I am now placing a certain amount of 
emphasis. When Dr. George M. Beard lay dying 
in New York City, a devout Moravian said to 
him: ‘ Trust in Jesus.” With unimpaired facul- 
ties, he answered: “I po. Iam.” Immediately 
after this he rose upin bed and lifted up his 
hand, his face brightened, and he said, with great 
emphasis, “‘ Higher! Hiauer !” and in a few 
seconds passed into that trance from which no 
man or angel could recall him. 
naturally a skeptic. 


This man was 
This man had as little sub- 
jective impulse to see visions as any person I ever 
knew. He seemed to retain all his faculties to 
the very last instant. What did he see? Here 
was an outlook obtained, apparently, by spiritu- 


| al eyes before the physical eyes were closed. 


When does probation end? Certainly not- while 


the power of speech lasts. And here, indeed, 


| light appeared to break upon the soul while as 


yet earthly vision had not closed and the power 
of speech remained. There are thousands of in- 
stances of this kind. 

Here is a famous essay by Frances Power 
Cobbe entitled ‘‘The Peak in Darien; or, The 
Riddle of Death.” She is no partisan on the 
side of evangelical theology, but she summarizes 
in this article a long list of experiences in which 
just such visions beyond the peak of death ap- 
pear to have been had by the coolest, most unim- 
passioned persons in their dying moments. Dr. 
Clarke, a former physician of great eminence in 
this city, published a thoroughly scientific work 
on “Visions,” and its introduction was written 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. In that volume, 
which is sufficiently skeptical as to the objective 
reality of anything seen in vision by the dying 
(see pp. 258—272), the admission is made (p. 274) 
that cannot very easily be set down as mere hal- 
lucination. ‘Probably all such visions as 
these,” says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘are automatic. But 
yet, who, believing in God and personal immor- 
tality, as the writer rejoices in doing, will dare 
to say absolutely all? will dare to assert there is 
no possible exception? If life is continuous, 
heaven beyond and death the portal, is it philo- 
sophical to affirm that no one entering that por- 
tal has ever caught a glimpse or can ever catch 
a glimpse, before he is utterly freed from the 
flesh, of the glory beyond ? The pure material- 
ist, sad disciple of Nihilism, may dispute this; 
but no Theist or Christian will be bold enough to 
deny it” (p. 272). There would be no revival 
of brain-cells, stamped with earthly memories 
and scenes, but something seen of which the 
brain had received no antecedent impression 
and of which the ego had formed no concep- 
tion, Entranced by a glimpse of what eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard and of which man has 
formed no conception, the gaze of the departing 
spirit would be riveted upon a glory invisible to 
his earthly companions. His features would be 
transfigured, and those around him would be 
amazed, perhaps appalled, at the sight, as some 
fishermen were, two thousand years ago, upon a 
mountain in Galilee, by the transcendent glory 
of a familiar face” (‘ Visions: a Study of False 
Sight,” by Dr. E. H. Clarke. Boston, 1878, p. 278). 

You dare not look at the holiest facts of death? 
You dare not avert your eyes from them! These 
are verities that hush the house, because they 
are verities into which we are all drifting. Death 
is so great a fact that it is the only circumstance 
we are permitted to see with certainty in our 
futures. Nothing else is certain; but it is cer- 
tain that every eye here will glaze, every breath, 
every pulse pause, every form grow cold and turn 
to dust. Nothing in all our future is really cer- 
{ain but our exit. There is nothing so high in 
life as the opportunity it gives of going up 
higher; there is nothing so much worth living 
for in life as death. He is a fool who has not 
looked through lifeand obtained such a vision of 
eternity as to constitute an inspiration. He is a 
weakling in life who has not leaned forward far 
enough to get an inhalation from the other 
world for use in this. Thomas Carlyle was al- 
ways citing Goethe’s Mason’s Song : 

“ Silent before us, 
Veiled the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal. 
Stars over us silent, 
Graves under us silent. 
Choose well, your choice 
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Brief is but endless, 

Here in eternity 

Eyes to regard you, 

Here is all fullness, 

Ye brave, to reward you, 

Work and despair not.” 
The thought of death, the certainty of the tran- 
sition from time to eternity, was with Carlyle not 
a creed merely, but a life. 

17. There may be cases when in death, at the 
supreme moment, the good may see those who 
have gone before them, and, perhaps, first of all, 
those nearest and dearest among those that have 
been taken from them. It is said of the martyr 
Stephen that he saw Heaven opened and Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God. 

18. There may be cases in which the evil may 
see in death those whom they have injured—a 
Nero those he has slain, a Charles IX those he 
has massacred, and the murderer or adulterer 
may meet his victims, 

19. After this mysterious appearance of a su- 
preme outlook beyond death, the soul sometimes 
retains power enough over the body to speak, 
and, of course, its probation is not over in such 
cases, 

20. In these cases, therefore, there must be 
probation by any light which comes to the evil 
soul or to the good in the supreme moment, and 
which must be accepted or rejected. 

21. Ido not assert that the soul remains in the 
body after the breath leaves it or the eyes glaze; 
neither will I assert the opposite, that the soul does 
leave the body precisely when breath does or when 
the eyes glaze. 

It will be utterly impossible, while a quarter of 
a million readers are looking at the record of 
what is said on this platform, for a few anony- 
mous correspondents to mislead the public as to 
these propositions. For good or for evil, the re- 
porters here have the ear of the public, and I do 
not mean that any who condescend to look at 
what is said here shall be misled. I defy any 
man to put his finger on any assertion of mine in 
print that the soul remains in the body after the 
breath leaves it. I have made no such assertion ; 80 
that all this talk about “ after breath” and “after 
death” is a blow into thin air. I have simply 
affirmed that I will not maintain the opposite. I 
will not undertake to prove a universal negative, 
and say that I know that where there is ne breath 
there is no soul. I have affirmed only that 
“it is not safe to assert that the soul does leave 
the body precisely when breath does.” [See 
the New York INDEPENDENT, prelude of 152d Bos- 
ton Monday Lecture.] Will any cautious or in- 
telligent man here assert that it does? In the 
present state of science nobody knows precisely 
when the soul leaves the body. There has been a 
prize offered in France for many years for an un- 
mistakable sign of death. Cessation of the 
breath is not that sign, cessation of the pulse is 
not, for both breath and pulse cease in cases of 
suspended animation. I have consulted with phy- 
sicians on this matter, and find that professional 
opinion varies. The stenographer of this lec- 
tureship reported my first address on this subject 
as making a distinction between real and ap- 
parent death. That is all I intended to make, 
and he who took down every word is quite as 
likely to have understood what was said here as 
any who listened with their elbows, and not with 
their ears. 

Allow me to ask you to notice that I make noth- 
ing whatever in this argument depend upon the 
determination of the precise moment or manner 
of death considered as a physical change, but 
everything upon its character considered as a 
spiritual experience. Nor do I insist at all upon 
those exceptional types of experience which 
must, indeed, not be overlooked, but are not 
essential to my chief purpose. 

22. Whether rapid or otherwise, death is the 
separation of the soul from the body, and proba- 
tion is not over until death ends, 

It is true, to be sure, that it is not agreed among 
men of science precisely when the soul is sep- 
arated from the body; but this is the ordinary 
definition of death. Dr. Curry, in a recent 
article, calls this definition trite. It is all the 
better for being trite. It is the accepted definition. 
In saying that the light of eternity sometimes 
dawns on the soul before the eyes are closed 
to this world, I assert, what to all appearance is 
scientifically demonstrable, but I, of course, do 
not mean the full light of eternity. 

23. Probation in death, however rapid, includes 
time for decision for or against all the light it 
brings. 

The physiological truth is that breathing does 
not cease, usually, until after the eyes glaze, and 
the eyes brighten before they glaze in many 
cases, when the faculties are unobscured at the 
last moment of life. There is time between the 
glazing of the eyes and the cessation of breath 
for the soul to make choice for or against light 
which comes to it in that brightening. The de- 
velopment of the heat of the body and sev- 
eral other organic functions continue for a time 
after breath and pulse cease. (See Draper's 
‘“ Physiology,” p. 562.) According to some defi- 
nitions of death, it does not close until the 
natural heat of the body passes away. If death 
begins by a commencing of coldness in the most 
distant extremities, why should we not say it 
ends by that coldness reaching all parts of the 
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physical organism? And, surely, the coldness 
does not reach all parts until] after breath and 
pulse cease. Nevertheless, I will not be respons- 
ible for the assertion that the soul does not leave 
the body when the breath does and when the 
eyes glaze. Nor will I be responsible for the 
opposite assertion, because science has not set- 
tled, yet, precisely when the soul leaves the body. 
Make as much as you please of that position, 
only quote it fairly. Strike hard; but strike 
according to the laws of honorable combat, and 
I will not complain at any blows. I expect to 
give hard blows, and expect to take them; but 
I expect to deliver mine according to the rules 
of warfare. [Applause.) 

24. It is rational to believe that he who passes 
through probation by death seen al a distance, 
and by death near at hand, and by death at its 
supreme moment, unrepentant, will be so hard- 
ened and blinded by resisting all the light of 
these mighty spiritual experiences that he will 
never repent, 

This position is reinforced by the three great 
facts already noticed in another connection: (1) 
that he who comes to death unrepentant must 
have resisted its natural moral influences, as it is 
seen from a distance, and so have hardened and 
blinded his soul by sin against light; (2) that 
most men of middle or advanced life die as they 
have lived; and (3) that probably seven cases 
out of ten of apparent repentance in presence of 
death turn out not to be genuine if life is spared. 

25. Mere reason, therefore, makes it highly 
probable that death ends probation. Under 
natural law and the continuous repetitions of 
moral choices by the soul, probation before 
death appears to be enough to fix character, and 
probation at death more than enough. 

26. It has been shown that what reason makes 
probable on this point the Scriptures make cer- 
tain. 

27. The supreme dictate of practical wisdom 
coincides demonstrably, therefore, with the im- 
perative and incessant mandate of conscience, 
with all the unspeakable promptings of the 
Divine love and mercy, as seen in both Nature 
and revelation, and with the constantly reiterated 
command of the Scriptures, and makes total, 
affectionate, irreversible self-surrender of the 
soul to God its duty this instant. 

Inventing no new theory of probation, I have 
simply analyzed notorious facts and found be- 
hifid them enough to fill our faces with the 





whiteness of awe in the presence of the natural | 


laws which govern character. Sinning against 
the light blinds us to the light, and he who, 
under the incessant summons of God in con- 
science to repent, incessantly replies in the neg- 
ative, and does so on the approach of death, and 
in death, and, when final illumination breaks 


never to repent. ‘‘ Now is the accepted time ; now | 


is the day of salvation.” This is the voice of all 
the constellations in the merely natural sky of 
reason. It is the voice of all the constellations 
in the sky of revelation. And may God give us 


wisdom to obey these voices instantly. {Many 
voices: ‘‘Amen!” ‘“Amen!”] 

THE LECTURE. 
ADVANCED THOUGHT IN ITALY AND 


GREECE, 

Cesar’s work is nine-tenths undone; that of 
Peter and Paul remains. Rome is more theirs 
than his. Let us not underrate what ancient 
Rome has done for jurisprudence, literature, and 
art; but the relations of Rome, ancient and mod- 
ern, to Christianity are a yet more important 
theme. 

THE FUTURE OF REFORMED CATHOLICISM. 


What is to be said of advanced thought in 
Italy? Chiefly that it is undermining the Papacy, 
upsetting Romanism, putting an end to Vatican- 
ism, but not that it is annihilating Catholicism. 
Separate for me the pure portions of the Catholic 
faith from the accretions of Vaticanism, Roman- 
ism, and the Papacy, and, although I may retain 
the liberty, even after such separation, to make 
many criticisms of the residuum, I should, never- 
theless, be obliged to say God-speed to the cen- 
tral parts of the Reformed Catholic faith. [Ap- 
plause.] To that faith I believe Italy is coming, 
Spain, Portugal, Mexico, South America, the 
whole Romish world. I do not expect to see 
Catholicism vanish out of history. I expect to 
see it slowly purified through the next two or, 
perhaps, three centuries. I do not care to see 
reformed Catholicism, even if it has some central 
ecclesiastical power at Rome, vanish out of his- 
tory. I do care to see Romanism, in the sense of 
Vaticanism, vanish as dust, pulverized under 
discussion, and pass completely out of sight or 
ken of the human race. I abhor Vaticanism, and 
Romanism, if by Romanism you mean Vatican- 
ism ; but Catholicism, under which term I would 
summarize the pure parts of the Romish faith, I 
believe has a long life before it yet in a reformed 
shape in the Latin world. 

What is the prospect of reformed Romanism, 
as you look on it from the City of the Seven 
Hills? In 1191 Celestine III made the Emperor 
Henry VI kneel down before him, and then 
kicked his crown off his head, in order to show 
the Pope’s perogative of making and unmaking 


T 


kings. Gregory VII obliged Henry IV, Emperor | 


of Germany, to stand three days in the depth of 
Winter, barefooted at the gate of the Castle of 
Canossa, to implore his pardon. What has 
happened since those days? Bismarck tells the 
German Parliament that neither he nor his 
nation expects to go to Canossa, Fifteen thou- 


sand dollars from poor shop-girls in Great Britain | 


were only a few years ago presented to the Pope 
by Lady Herbert, of England, and he seems to 
have needed the gift. [Laughter.] The states of 
the Church, after a thousand years of dark pre- 
eminence, have disappeared from the map of the 
world. The unofficial secretaries of legation, 
kept at the Papal Court by several nations, have 
been withdrawn. The legation from England, in 
1874, ceased to have any official home at the Vati- 
can, and even France is now inclined not to send 
any representative to the Court of St. Peter. The 
truth is that the temporal power of the Papacy 
has passed awayin our time. The alphabetical 
guide to the Protestant churches in Italy says 
there are 138 organized Protestant churches, be- 


| antism on the 


sides assemblies where service is conducted in | 


English, French, and German, There are among 


the Waldenses 15,000 communicants, and from | 


8,000 to 10,000 more in the Italian Protestant 
churches. At the time of the Armada—that is, in 
1588—Spain alone had forty-three millions of 
people. England, Wales, and Scotland numbered 
only about four millions, or fewer than London 
itself contains to-day. 
sixteen millions, while Great Britain has thirty- 
six, with colonial subjects swelling the number 
to more than three hundred millions. The 
wealth of Great Britain has increased a hundred- 
fold, while Spain has become impoverished. In 


testants, with a thousand Protestant pastors, more | 


than 1,200 Protestant schools, and thirty Protest- 
ant religious journals. In Switzerland Romanism 
had once all, and now has only two-fifths of the 
population. In Bavaria the Protestants number 
nearly a third of the population. In Belgium 
alone does Romanism show vigor. 

It has been my fortune to recite these facts in 
a public lecture almost under the shadow of the 
Vatican, and I am speaking at this moment from 
notes used in Rome. In 1851 the Roman Catho- 
lies were twenty-five per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of England, Wales, and Ireland; in 1871, 


“or twenty years later, they were only nineteen 


per cent. Nevertheless, the Pope has recently 
referred to England as a field of victory for 
Romanism. The last edition of your Encycio- 
pedia Britannica says that Catholics in England 
and Wales, according to the census of 1877, were 
barely one million. Roman Catholic churches 
and chapels increased in England, Scotland, and 


| Wales from 647, in 1850, to 1,543, in 1880 ; but Pro- 
upon him, may be expected, under natural law, | 





testant churches have increased more, relatively, 
and there is now a less percentage of Romanists 
in the British population than at the beginning of 
the century. Roman Catholicism has not been 
progressive in England for a quarter ‘of a cen- 
tury. Until within about fifty years all South 
America was Roman Catholic; but now some 
twenty Protestant missionary secieties are at 
work there. Mexico once had the richest Roman 
Catholic establishment in the world; but Pro- 
testantism is making great inroads upon its chief 
cities. In 1800 the Roman Catholics were 0.02 of 
the whole population of the United States, now 
they are 12.68. The fivangelical population of 
the United States in 1800 was 24 per cent. of the 
whole population ; now it is estimated at 70. In 
1800 there was in the United States one com- 
municant for every fifteen of the population ; 
now there is one in five. 


COUNT CAMPELLO. 

What of Count Campello? It was my fortune 
to meet him in Rome, and to study his career 
carefully through his own eves, as well as those 
of both his friends and opponents. I regard him 
as one of the chief signs of the times as to the 
probable future of Romanism in Italy ; a devout 
man in many senses; a scholar, who drifted out 
of Romanism because he could not drift out of 
honesty. He has endeavored, but with little suc- 
cess, thus far, to establish a journal of his own, 
in which he does not advocate all our various 
jarring sets of Protestantism. He is very care- 
ful not to bring forward fifty-five religions in the 
place of one. [Laughter.] But he stands upon 
the general principles of Protestantism and ad- 
vocates such a religion as will at once reach the 
heart of the people of Italy and not offend the 
powers of the state. Heis not cringing in his 
attitute before the civil authorities, neither is he 
cringing in his attitude before popular ignorance. 
He attacks Vaticanism boldly, he attacks infidelity 
boldly ; in short, he is doing admirable Protest- 
ant work in the pulpit, and on the platform, and 
in the press, and the day is coming when he is 
likely to have many followers. 

You stand in Rome and look abroad over the 
dominions of the Pope in the world, and can 
hardly fail to find yourselves made cheerful by 
many a prospect of reform; not near at hand, 
perhaps, but inevitable at last. The temporal 
power of the Pope has been taken from him, 
once for all. Say what you please about the pos- 
sibility of its being brought back, in time; it 
seems to me that the hour has sounded when all 
serious Romaniste themselves should give up this 


Now, Spain has only | 


hope. Transfer the seat of the Papacy from Eu- 
rope to this country, if you please. I should re- 
joice in such transferral; because, once out of 
Rome, the Papacy will not be itself. A certain 
historic and ecclesiastical gl r will be rubbed 
off of it the moment you put it into another 
country. Bring it to New York, and you will be 
bringing a gaudy butterfly into the frosts of the 
latest Autumn. {Laughter.} We are very rude 
toward gilded things in this country. We have 





| many ‘kinds of sense; but very little historic 


sense or ecclesiastical sense, and the Pope in 
New York would most assuredly be a humming 
bird in March. (Laughter.] 

PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 

What am I to say of Protestantism at large in 
Italy? What are the present duties of Protest- 
seven hills of Rome? What 
spécial measures for the advance of Protestant- 
ism in Italy ought to be supported by Protestants 
at large? Among particular measures for the 
advance of Protestantism in Italy these are very 
specially important at the present time : 

1, Support of the new Italian national system 
of education—the common schools and high 
schools. I do not give the Italian names to these 
institutions, but I describe them by terms famil- 
iar to us. 

2. Churches of aggressive piety. 

3. Lectureships in Protestant apologetics, 

4. Scientific theological training of preachers. 

5. Evangelical services. 

6. All methods for the religious culture of the 
young. 

7. Temporary financial assistance to converts 
in need of employment after ceasing to be Ro- 


| manists. 
France there are more than half a million Pro- 





8. Purity of life in the Evangelical ministry. 

9. Unity among Evangelical sects. 

10. Exposure of the errors of the Papacy, as 
illustrated in the history of indulgencies, inqui- 
sitions, Mariolatry, monasteries, the denial of the 
Bible to the people, the opposition of the hier- 
archy to education, and its political pertensions, 

Pausing only to develop one of these points 
and leaving to your wisdom the discussion of the 
others, I must affirm that Ido not speak care- 
lessly when I advise temporary financial asnist- 
ance to converts in need of employment after 
ceasing to be Romanists. Many a cab-driver in 
Paris was once a priest. It is very difficult to ob- 
tain in Paris reputable employment at the present 
hour for a priest who has abandoned Romanism. 
It is almost impossible to do this in the Sacred 
City of the Tiber. I found Protestant ministers 
and missionaries substantially unanimons, 
although not quite so, in the opinion that finan- 
cial assistance should be given to such con- 
verts; not permanently, but from time to 
time, according to the wisdom of those who 
study the circumstances in detail in each case, 
It is really a question of starvation that faces 
Many a man who leaves Romanism in Italy. 
Many a poor priest will not be received as a 
teacher, or employed in any position of high 
trust, if it is known that he has become a repro- 
bate to Romanism. Perhaps very little ought to 
be said upon this point, after all. Nevertheless, 
80 does Rome differ from London, so does Paris 
differ from Boston, that temporary assistance of 
this sort sometimes makes the difference be- 
tween courage and ai craven attitude 
in one who Romanism. Unless a 
man can get his living, it is hard to induce him 
to be thoroughly aggressive in his opposition to 
the faith he abandons in Italy. In twenty-five 
years no aid of the kind here suggested will be 
needed. 

What is Italy to the world? you say. What is 
she to-day to the Romish world? Queen of Rom- 
ish nations, head of all great Romish forces on 
this planet. Conquer Italy for Protestantism and 
advanced civilization ; conquer that land of beauty 
and of song ; conquer that population of devout 
religious instincts and of marvelous artistic per- 
ceptions ; conquer that proud people of ancient 
blood, not yet forgetful of its lineage, and you 
conquer Romanism throughout the planet. 

OUTLOOK FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 

What is Greece to the world? She was its 
schoolmistress, and in many senses is such yet. 

On the night when Plato became the pupil of 
Socrates the latter, according to Pausanias, 
dreamed that a white swan, rising from the altar 
of Eros, flew into his bosom, and thence ascended 
to heaven, with a song which delighted both gods 
and men. Demosthenes, in reply to his enemies, 
once boasted that there were days when Athens 
had but one voice within her walls, and the 
stranger, entering the gates and startled by the 
silence, was told that Demosthenes was speaking 
in the assembly of the people. Were Plato, 
Socrates, and Demosthenes the only forms visible 
from the Acropolis, that eminence would be the 
loftiest outlook on the globe over human intel- 
lectual history. But at the west summit of the 
Parthenon there is a point from which are 
visible, by once turning the head, the groves of 
Plato's Academy, the daily haunts of Socrates, 
the bema of Demosthenes, the grounds of the 
lyceum of Aristotle, the Mars Hill of Paul, the 
Propylewa of Phidias and Pericles, the Erech- 
theum, the Tower of the Winds, the Pan- 
Athenasic Stadium, the Olympium, the theater 
of Kaechylus, Sophocles and Euripides, the 
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Temple of Theseus, the, pass 6£ Daphne, the sa- 
cred road to Eleuais, the hights of Acro-Corinthus, 
Cytherus, Parnes, Pentelicus and Hymettus, the 
plains of the Cephissts and the Tlissus, the 
harbors of Phalerum and the Pirwus, the islands 
gina, Psyttalea and Salamis, the mountain 
slope once the seat of Xerxes, the Phyle Pass of 
Thrasybulus, the path to the Marathon of Mil- 
tiades, the Salamis straits of Aristides and 
Themistocles, I confess that I rarely occupied 
this outlook long without falling into a trance, 
Advanced thought in Greece must be learned 
from the ghosts of the great souls of her an- 
tiquity, and they yet fill all her classic air, above 
land and sea, [Applause,] 
PROGRESS IN MODERN GREECE. 

You lean over the parapet of the Acropolis, on 
the side toward the modern city, and look in vain 
for the print of that Venetian. leprous scandal 
and that Turkish hoof, which for six hundred 
years trod Greece into the slime, In the long bond- 
age to the barbarian the Hellenic spirit was 
weakened ; but not broken. The Greek, with his 
fine texture, loathes the stolid, opaque temper- 
ament of the polygamiatic Turk, Intermarriages 
between the races are very few. The Greek race 
is not extinct. In many rural populations in 
Greece the modern Hellenic blood is as pure as 
the ancient. Only Hellenic blood explains Hel- 
lenic countenances, yet easily found ; the Hellen- 
ic language, yet wonderfully incorrupt ; and the 
Hellenic spirit, omnipresent in liberated Greece. 
Fifty years ago not a book could be bought at 
Athens. To-day one in eighteen of the whole 
population of Greece is in school, I counted in 
1881 thirteen very tall fectory chimney-stacks in 
the Pirwus, not one of which was there at my 
first visit, in 1873, Itia pathetic to find Greece 
at last opening on the Acropolis, and in the 
heart of Athens national museums for the 
sacred remnants of her own ancient art, which 
have been pillaged hitherto for the enrichment 
of the musewns of all Western Europe, Sixty 
years of independence, and the Hellenic spirit 
has doubled the population of Greece, increased 
her revenues 500 per cent,, extended telegraphic 
communication over the kingdom, enlarged the 
fleet from 440 to 5,000 vessels, opened eight 
ports, founded cleven new cities, restored forty 
ruined towns, changed Athens from a hamlet of 
hovels to a city of 70,000 inhabitants, and plant- 
ed there a royal palace, a legislative chamber, ten 
type foundrics, 40 printing establishments, 
20 newspapers, an astronomical observatory, 
and a university, with eighty professors and 
1,500 students, [Applause.) I holdin my hand 
at this moment the year book of that university, 
printed in classical Greek, and the examination 
papers in it are as searching as any ever issued at 
Harvard or Yale, at Cambridge or Oxford, I hold 
in my hand a collection, which I bought ata single 
pause of my carriage in the main street of Athena, 
of the principal newspapers now issued in that 
metropolis, all in beautiful Greek. Hear [shaking 
one of the papers before the audience] the latest 
rustle of Demosthenes among the ages! [Ap- 
plause.] King Otho’s German Count, when he 
came from Nauplia to Athens, in 1835, lived at 
first in a shed that kept out neither the rain nor 
the north wind, On Constitution Place, in Athens, 
in 1843, the Hellenic spirit, without violence 
or the display of force for but a few hours, 
substituted for personal power in Greece 
a constitutional government as free as that 
of England. George Finlay, the historian 
of the Greek revolution and who fought in it, 
affirms that even before that event, degraded as 
the people were politically, a larger proportion 
could read and write than among any other 
Christian race in Europe. Undoubtedly, long 
bondage, acting on the natural adroitness of the 
race, taught the Grecks disingenuousness. The 
old blood produced an Alcibiades, as well as a 
Socrates ; a Cleon, as well as a Phocion, There was 
in it, as in American veins to-day, a tendency to 
social, commercial, and political sharp dealing, 
But, after little more than half a century of ine 
dependence, the Hellenic spirit devotes a larger 
percentage of public revenue to purposes of in- 
struction than France, Italy, England, Germany, 
or ev@ the United States. Modern Greece, sixty 
years ago aslave and a beggar, to-day, by the 
confession of the most merciless statisticians, 
stands at the head of the list of self-educated 
nations, [Applause.] 

—_ 

Tue recent experience of the Healey family {n 
Batavia, N. Y., was certainly an oddone, They 
retired to bed at the usual hour, one Saturday 
night, and during the night #o much coal-gas 
escaped from the stove that the sleepers were 
rendered insensible, and in that condition they 
remained until Monday morning. Mrs, Healey 
regained consci about 7 o'clock, when 
she arose and prepared breakfast. About 8 
o’clock she called her husband and son, who re 
sponded and ate their meal, They all supposed 
it was Sunday, and Mr. Healey, who is employed 





on the railroad, put on his. best suit of clothes, 
sme bet oA church with his wife; but her 
head pained her #o that she concluded to remain 
t Mr, Healey staid around 


at home. Therefore, 
the house. Late in the afternoon another son 
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Missions, 


THE INDIA MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE. 


Tue second general decennial Missionary Con- 
ference in India was opened in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Dhurrumtollah, Calcutta, 
Thorsday, December 28th. The attendance was 
very large, all the Protestant missions being 
represented, Over four hundred missionaries 
from all parts of India were in attendance and 
the proceedings were marked by great interest 
and enthusiasm, The program filled quite fully 
six days, beginning on Thursday and closing on 
the following Wednesday. On the first day the 
topics of discussion, after the preliminary exer- 
cises, were ‘‘Preaching to the Heathen” and 
“*Sunday-schools.” The second day the “ Na- 
tive Agency: its Selection, Training, and De- 
velopment" and the “ Promotion of Spiritual 
Life and Enthusiasm in the Churches of India” 
were discussed; on the third, ‘‘ Higher Educa- 
tion,” “* Lower or Mass Education,” and “ Work 
amongst English-Speaking Hindus”; on the 
fourth, ‘Woman's Work in the Indian Mission 
Field” and “Work amongst the Mohammed- 
ans"; on the fifth, ‘‘Self-support and Self- 
propagation of the Native Churches” and “ Work 
amongst Aboriginal Tribes and the Lower 
Classes of Hindus”; on the sixth and last day, 
“The Press, the Production and Distribution of 
Vernacular Literature ” **Medical Mis- 
sions.” 


and 


The attendance was the largest known on any 
similar occasion, surpassing in this respect the 
Allahabad Conference. The spirit of harmony 
prevailed throughout the sessions ; the discussions 
were able, instructive, interesting, and sharp, but 
never unkindly in tone; the devotional meetings 
were well attended and a deep spiritual tone, says 
the Calcutta Wilness, prevailed. There has been 
a manifest advance, it says, in this respect, in 
the last ten years in the missionary body in India. 
This same paper, upon whose full report we rely 
for the materials for this article (it issued a daily 
edition), compares the conference with that at 
Allahabad and says it ia far in advance of its 
predecessor. It was nearly four times as large, 
the discussions were freer and abler, new ques- 
tions were boldly treated, woman was given a 
hearty recognition in the proceedings, and men 
spoke with confidence and hope. 
place for doleful lamentations. The full charac- 
ter of the representation was striking and pleas- 
ing. Even the Society for the, Propagation of 
the Gospel was represented, Among the delegates 
were three Burmese Christian ladies from Maul- 
main. The Church Missionary was strongly 
represented, The Bishop of Calcutta (Anglican) 
declined to attend. Of the feeling of unity the 
Witness speaks thus : 


There was no 


“ This Conference, although representing 60 many 
societies and denominations, was, nevertheless, the 
embodiment of the Evangelical force of India. Party 
hames and measures were hardly mentioned or 
thought of and there was a remarkable unanimity of 
feeling and opinion in all the proceedings. Evan- 
gelical Christianity is manifestly a very great power 
in India and this Conference was a striking illustra- 
tion of the fact. No other similar assembly could be 
gathered together in India by any of the great religious 
bodies in the empire. That which in popular phrase 
is called Evangelical Christianity is a mighty power in 
the land, full of vitality and energy, intensely ag- 
gressive, organized and equipped for victory, and on 
the march to the goal of certain success.” 

The place on the program where women very 
appropriately appeared was, of course, the topic 
on woman's work. This question occupied 
Monday forenoon, and, for “the first time in 
India, ladies appeared in open discussion upon 
the same platform,” hitherto exclusively occupied 
by the stronger sex. Says the Witness: 

“The fair readers and speakers came forward 
promptly, and the result was that they fully vindi- 
cated for all time to come the propriety and the right 
of letting woman’s voice be heard in the future mis- 
sionary councils that may be called together. The 
papers were ably written and admirably read, and 
the discussions were pertinent and pointed as the 
lance of a mailed knight. By common consent, the 
palm was given to the twelve ladies who took part in 
the exercises. The whole audience was held spell- 
bound for two hours and a half and many grave men 
were heard to say that they had never in their lives 
before listened to a series of addresses which were at 
once so entertaining and so powerful. Miss 
Greenfield probably anticipated by but a brief period 
the time when a great conference of ladies for all 
India shall meet together to discuss matters which 
appertain peculiarly to this department of mission- 
ary work.” 

Papers were read by Miss Hewlett, of the 
Church Missionary Society ; Miss Thorburn, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission ; Miss Ethering- 
ton, Baptist ; Miss Leslie, Independent Mission, 
Calcutta. In the discussion Miss Greenfield, 
American Presbyterian ; Mrs. Ferguson, Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland ; Miss Sugden, Church 
Missionary Society ; Miss Joseph, Baptist; Miss 
Kerry, Baptist; Mrs. McGrew, Methodist ; Mra. 
Tucker, Salvation Army; and Mrs. Duthie, 
Church Missionary Society, were represented. 
One of the results of the discussion was the or- 
ganization of The Indian Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association by ladies in attendance at 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Conference, the object of which is not to 
collect missionary funds, but to enlist Christian 
women of all races and all grades of society in 
direct personal effort to win souls for Christ. 
To accomplish this, each member is pledged to 
at least three hours’ personal effort every week. 

Major-General Sir H. Ramsay presided. His 
opening address was very brief. He bade 
the delegates welcome, referred to the distin- 
guished missionaries who had passed away since 
the previous conference, and to the great ad- 
vance that had been made in the interval, and, in 
conclusion, asked the delegates to forget their 
denominational distinctions and consider the 
great work before the missionary trust. Before 
the Conference adjourned it provided for the 
calling of another conference, in 1892. A com- 
mittee of eight has the matter in charge. After 
the Conference an important meeting was held, 
in which many delegates took part to consider 
what action should be taken in reference to 
child marriage and kindred questions so far as 
they affect native Christians. Two 
questions were brought forward; one referring 
solely to native Christians and the other to the 
general subject of child marriage among all 
classes. In reference to the former, a general 
unanimity of sentiment was found to exist 
among those present, and two committees were 
appointed to have the matter in charge. One of 
these is a general committee for all India, and 
another an executive committee, resident in Cal- 
cutta, 


separate 


A committee was alao appointed to take 
measures to organize a socicty for the purpose 
of agitating the question of child marriage, 
chietly through the agency of the Hindus and 
Mohammedans themselves. 

The rest of the space we have at our disposal 
this week we devote to extracts from the papers 
and speeches. 


PREACHING TO THE HEATHEN. 


The Rev. W. N. Base : We missionaries should 
dwell among the people, that the latter may ob- 
serve our meekness and should dress in our usu- 
al dress, using every means to persuade the peo- 
ple that we have a sure hope in Jesus Christ as 
an all-sufficient Saviour. I wish and pray that our 
European brethren may increase a thousandfold ; 
but the conversion of the millions must be ef- 
fected through native agents. There are too 
few of our young native Christians preparing 
for the ministry and too many studying for the 
secular professions.” 


R. Chunder Bose : 


““(1L.) While believing firmly that India must be 
converted by her own sons and daughters, it must 
not be forgotten that a European missionary carries 
a prestige with him that a native missionary can 
never have. (2.) The foreign missionary should 
not forget that he isa missionary of civilization, as 
well as of the cross. The apostles worked miracles 
of healing for the people, as well as preached the 
Gospel. The missionary should not come down to 
the native’s style of living; but, rather, try to raise 
him to his level. (8.) While desirable that the native 
missionary should live among the people, yet we 
should not forget that, in so doing, he lives in what 
Bishop Thomson called a ‘moral pest-house.’ The 
native missionary may be able to resist the deaden- 
ing influences, but his wife and children may not be 
strong enough to do so.” 


THE NATIVE AGENCY, 


The Rev. J. E. Scott: 


* We cannot preach successfully to heathen with- 
out native agents. We must have catechists, Bible 
women, colporteurs, etc. in larger numbers before 
we can have large results. What can seven hun- 
dred foreign missionaries do against such over- 
whelming odds? We must raise up the needed 
workers from our midst. As foreigners, we are ata 
serious disadvantage, on account of climate, lack of 
fluency in vernacular, ignorance of many things that 
pertain to native life and thought.” 


The Rev. W. Hooper : 


“TI, As regards the selection of native agents, the 
frat thing to remember is that itis the Lord himaels 
that selects agents who are to be of any use. Next 
and for this very reason we should not press con- 
verts to become paidagents. Again, agents must be 
tried before they are selected, and this, generally 
speaking, at school, as well as im work. Lastly, the 
native Church should be taken into counsel in the 
selectionof agents. II. With regard to their train- 
ing, which should be done both in a theological 
seminary and in superintended active work, the 
fret point on which to insist is that the two should 
alternate with each other during a long course of 
years. Next, that the twoshould, tosome extent, be 
combined at all times, by making preaching an essen- 
tial part of divinity school training, by requiring 
preachers in the fleldto pass examinations. Again, 
while it is an incalculable advantage to the students 
to know English, if possible, before they come to the 
seminary, otherwise to learn it afterward, so as to 
improve themselves by private theological study, yet 
the introduction of English into the school itself, 
either as a subject to be taught or the medium of in- 
struction, is most earnestly to be deprecated. Nay, 
the importance of teaching theology in the language 
in which the learners will themselves have to teach 
it is such that it ought as far as possible to be 
taught in every vernacular which the students are 
likely to employ in their work.” 


WOMAN'S WORK IN INDIA. 
Miss Thoburn : 


“Woman's work in India, which began with 
ragged schools and orphanages, now includes zenana 





teaching, medical missions, boarding-schools, norm- 
al schools, Sunday-schools, high schools, homes 
for the homeless, and every departinent of Christian 
work found inany land. Ten years ago we were 


feeling our way through the long perplexity of gain- | 


ing access tothe zenanas. 


To-day the question is: | 


Where are the numbers and character of workers | 


for the work to which the way is open? Thus much 


premised, I shall contine myself to the subject of | 


evangelism in the zenanas, It is not always possi- 
ble to give religious instruction systematically. A 
zenana teacher said: 
teach at the beginning of the Bible; but often a Little 
girl was married before she got through Genesis.’ 

* But woman’s evangelistic work is not contined 
to the zenanas. The working women ure the largest 
class of women in India, Their minds are narrow 
beyond the power of our imagination to conceive, 
but they are human; and, as they have gone about 
their lowly tasks, there has come to every one of 
them human sorrow, with its awakenings and ques- 
tionings, and they have had thoughts of life and 
death, of sin and responsibility, of destiny and God, 
One woman of this class, who came a long way to be 
taught and who has since taught others, told me 
that she was first awakened by the single word 
‘salvation’ which caught her ear as she passed a 
preaching-stand in the bazaar. A good impression 
can be made in a mohal/a, or town, »y what, if we be- 
longed to the Salvation Army, we might call a fleld 
day. Allthe workers go out in a procession and sep- 
arate into the lanes and alleys, speaking to all the 
women they meet, singing and talking to groups that 
will gather to hear. Soon the news is carried into 
the houses, and invitations to enter come from one 
after another, until a whole neighborhood is visited, 

“Mission schvols for non-Christian girls are 
elementary ; but in those for the education of native 
Christian girls we have gone further, especially in 
the last ten years. At that time missionaries who 
were preparing boys for the university degrees in- 
sisted that their sisters would be spoiled if taught 
English ; and less than five years ago I have myself 
turned a blackboard to the wall, to hide a geometri- 
cal diagram, when visitors were announced who 
would be grieved, if not shocked, at what they con- 
sidered wholly out of place in a girls’ school. The 
native Christians are as anxious as any class of peo- 
ple in the world to have their daughters well 
educated ; but they have still lessons to learn about 
the evils of child-marriage. Some of the most 
promising girls in the boarding-school at Lucknow 
have been dwarfed in mental development and 
thwarted for life by being taken out of school at 
fourteen and married, just when they were becom- 
ing responsive to the ambitions and purposes their 
teachers had tried toimpart. Every girl who takes 
a degree or even enters a university raises the 
standard and proves the possibility of female edu- 
cation to all the unbelieving opposers of India; and 
missionaries and native Christians and all Christians 
should unite to multiply the number. But mental 
development is rot the only work of our girls’ board- 
ing-schools. There, more than in any other place, 
we are shaping the home life and the social life, and 


‘through these the whole character of Christian 


India. 

“| pass now to that phase of our work which is of 
the greatest importance—viz., the inspiring of our 
pupils with missionary zeal and giving them lessons 
in practical Christianity. We refuse almost daily 
invitations to enter new houses, because our num- 
bers are insufficient. We are obliged still to employ 
Hindu or Mohammedan teachers in our schools, be- 
cause there are not Christians willing or able to take 
their places. We have to train the girls in our 
boarding-schools for this work. Unfortunately, there 
is a caste of position and income creeping into our 
native churches and taking the place of the old dis- 
tinctions of birth and blood; and it is tacitly ac- 
cepted that daughters of well-to-do people are not to 
help in mission work unlesg they get a salary that 
will make the work respectable. This is the more 
to be regretted because of the blighting and dulling 
effects of heathenism on all who come into its at- 
mosphere. So much is this the case that many Eng- 
lish women, who at home take a leading part in 
philanthropic enterprises, stand aloof from every- 
thing of the kind in India. And Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians, who can use the vernacular for all pur- 
poses of this life, are utterly at fault if they try to 
use it for the far greater spiritual concerns. We 
need missionary Eng.ish schools in which the ver- 
nacular is well taught, to raise up a generation of 
Anglo-Indian women, who will live as our mothers 
lived in Europe and America when they taught the 
missionary spirit to us.” 


WORK AMONG MOHAMMEDANS. 
The Rev. E. M. Wherry: 


“There are about 41,000,000 Muslims in India. 
This is more than one-fifth of the followers of 
Mohammed in the whole world, from which fact it 
appears that the Empire of India rules over more of 
the faithful than does the Sultan of Turkey. The 
first point which deserves attention is the vastness 
of the field. To supply this class with one missionary 
to every 8,000 of the population would require 5,000 
ministers, besides whom we should want an army of 
teachers and other workers; or, to supply them with 
a proportionate number of the Protestant mission- 
aries now laboring in India, we ought to have 120 
foreign anda much larger number of lay agents, 
specially set apart. Thenext point is the vast amount 
of work already done for Muslims in India, (1.) The 
translation of the Bible into Hindustani, the Muslim 
language of India. (2.) A large number of tracts and 
books have been published in the Hindustani 
language especially suited to Muslims, So decided 
has the influence of this literature been that modern 
Muslims have been obliged to adopt the tactics of 
European unbelief in order to make astand atall. (8.) 
A great deal has been done for this class in direct 
preach ing and the intelligence manifested in the ob- 
jections raised makes us sure that the message of 
the preacher has been, at last, understood. (4.) The 
schools have exerted a powerful influence upon 
Islam in India. This is especially true of the N. W. 


‘My system was to begin to 
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Provinces and the Panjab. English education is, 
undoubtedly, adverse to the interests of Islam, and 
this fact accounts for the apathy, if not active oppo- 
sition to Anglo-vernacular education, 80 prevalent 
among Muslim priests. (5.) The influence of con- 
verted Muslims in favor of Christianity has been 
very considerabie. The number of ministers, cate- 
chists, and active lay workers is, at least, fifty. Who 
can reckon the influence of these fifty, many of whom 
are possessed of learning and zeal of a high order? 

“These influences have already wrought great 
changes in the attitude of Islam to Christianity in 
India. The intelligent Muslim is no longer what he 
was. THis opposition may be and often is intensely 
earnest; but he is more open to reason and often 
entirely dissatisfied with the faith of his fathers.” 

“Among the obstacles are: . . . 

“2. The presence in India of an idolatrous Chris- 
tianity. The Mohammedan believes the mission of 
Mohammed was to preserve the true faith from the 
hands of idolatrous Jews and Christians, But the 
Roman Catholic Church, though possessing the best 
opportunities the world ever had of converting the 
Muslims, yet, whether in the village or in the court 
of the Great Moghul, its priests succeeded in doing 
nothing but to confirm the belief of Muslims that 
all Christians are infidels. Protestantism has not 
yet succeeded in converting Muslim opinion on this 
point. 

“8. Christianity is the religion of the conqueror, 
and yet the religion which the conqueror has often 
appeared to respect the least. . . . At this 
moment the number of missionaries in India who 
know the Arabic language can be counted on the 
flugers.” 


Rey. T. J. Scott : 

“Tn dealing with Islam, I have learned much of 
tactics by the hard knocks they have given me in 
diseussion. In these discussions the mysteries 
our faith are invariably attacked. We can do but 
little in explaining or defending these doctrines 
from the standpoint of reason in our ordinary dis- 
cussions. Hence, our best method is to appeal to the 
Sacred Scriptures. These are admitted to be divine, 
but it will be urged that these Scriptures are cor- 
rupted. Round this point, then, the battle will 
rage. This is a pomt the missionary must 
strengthen in his own mind. In time this 
point must be yielded by Moslems, and, when they do 
yield this point, and see that the books which they 
have acknowledged as divine have not been cor- 
rupted and are opposed to their koran, they will be- 
come skeptical of all religion, rather than acknowl- 
ege Christianity and accept it. Indeed, this 
skepticism is already spreading, as is seen in the 
movement set on foot by Sayud Ahumud Khan. At 
this point we must meet them with the Gospel, and 
remember that now, as ever, the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation. Let us preach Jesus 
to them.” 


Tue number of Christian believers connected 
with the Ongole churches of the American 
Baptist mission in Telugu, India, is nearly 21,000 ; 
and the nominal Christian community is esti- 
mated at from 80,000 to 100,000. The baptisms,in 
1882, from January to October, averaged no less 
than 200 a month. Thus work that was begun a 
few years ago, when thousands rerounced 
heathenism and became Christians, has not sud- 
denly stopped as it began, but is going on 
steadily. Those who are received are subjected 
to a careful examination, and although some of 
them may be expected to fall away, most of them 
will continue steadfast to the end. The Rev. E. 
Bullard says this revival has come to be looked 
upon as a normal state of the missionary work, 
and “conversions are looked for as a usual oc- 
currence.” Much of the results achieved are due 
to the efforts of nearly 400 native laborers, who are 
aided, but not supported, by the mission. There 
are six missionary families in the field. As to 
the stability of the converts, Mr. Bullard, in 
his letter to The Examiner, speaks very strongly. 


“ Notwithstanding the trials of faith that have 
already come to them—trials incident to changes in 
the Mission, trials from ungodly Europeans, and 
from oppressing and enticing heathen--the Telugu 
Christians have thus far exhibited a great degree of 
fidelity. The enterprise and energy awakened by 
their new faith are leading to measures of improve- 
ment never thought of before; and these efforts, 
seconded by the judicious advice and aid of the 
Mission, are resulting surely, and not very slowly, 
in making of them strong men and women in Christ 
Jesus. There can be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the efforts of the Mission are directed 
entirely to evangelistic work, or the ingathering of 
converts only. Quite as much attention is given to 
the care and training of those who have been re- 
ceived, and the success that has attended these 
efforts thus faris a strong ground of confidence in 
the increasing prosperity of the Mission. 


The educational work of this Mission, which for 
many years was esteemed a hard and unproduc. 
tive field, is very promising. In the High 
School in Ongole are 150 pupils, of whom two- 
thirds are from heathen families, some of which 
are of the highest castes. One of the Brahmin 
students has lately declared his faith and asked 
for baptism. There are, besides, an clementary 
school for boys, with 100 pupils, and a school 
for girls with 130 students. Throughout the 
bounds of the Mission there are about 3,000 youth 
receiving instruction. 


...-During 1881, 889 natives were baptized in 
connection with the Hermannsburg Mission in 
South Africa. The whole number of members 
connected with this mission is now 6,632. 
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Sanitary. 
TYPHOID FEVER AND HOTEL 


Tue Bellevue Hotel trial, which has lasted for 
nearly four weeks, before the Monmouth County 
Court, has kept the jury out about two days, 
with seven for acquittal and five for conviction. 
The issues involved in the trial did not bring as 
the main question before the court how far a 
hotel keeper is responsible for the sanitary con- 
dition of his house. As the suit was a criminal 
one, to show that $5,000 was extorted from two 
guests, the sanitary condition came in only inci- 
dentally to the plea—viz., as magnifying the act 
by showing that the typhoid fever had been con- 
tracted on the premises, owing to their un- 
healthy condition. The trial, however, led to 
quite an array of medical witnesses. As, accord- 
ing to Budd and others, typhoid fever never 
arises de novo, it was claimed thatit could not so 
have arisen here. In answer, the views of 
Murchison and others, more recent, were fully 
presented. This view claims that it is a pytho- 
genie or filth-born fever, and also that, if it is 
ciaimed that it ariscs from some antecedent or 
introduced spore, the cultivation of this spore 
to the degree of fertility or disease depends upon 
the superabundance and character of the organic 
matter found. The main testimony, however, 
was as to the actual sanitary condition of the 
premises. Here, too, a division was to be made 
between the structural conditions, which the 
lessee found, and alleged errors in administration. 
The main defect in structural arrangements was 
in the fact that two cesspools, made of loose plank, 
with open bottom, were within about four feet of 
the house. The worst of these and the one found 
in the most filthy condition was the one near 
the kitchen, which received slop-water, the liquid 
refuse from the scullery, and the material] from a 
set of water-closets. It was only 14 feet from a 
hot-water boiler, and so had every opportunity 
to secure heat, moisture, and decomposition. 
These cesspools not only allowed a constant soak- 
age of many hundreds of gallons of fouled water, 
under and around the loose sand of the buildings 
each day. but, with the organic matter settling to 
the bottom and a scum of grease, etc., 18 inches 
in thickness floating on the top, had all the con- 
ditions necessary for fermentive or putrefactive 
changes. There was an overflow to these 
vats or tanks; but, as this was always covered 
with water inside and emptied into the river at 
low tide, it gave no @entilation. Out from 
this cesspool, which thus far was _ prac- 
tically air-tight, so far as any circulation of air 
is concerned, there went three pipes. One of 
these brought grease from the kitchen, which had 
no grease-trap. When it became clogged, a 
steam-jet melted it, so as to blow it out and clear 
the pipe. Another pipe ran as a soil-pipe, open- 
ing on the roof, receiving on its way the materi- 
al from the water-closets. The third was an- 
other soil-pipe, running also to the roof, to re- 
ceive the slops from thé various floors, which 
were thrown into the sinks. There was no trap 
between the cesspool and house and no opening 
for the admission of pure air; but it was claimed 
that these two soil-pipes were perfect ventilators 
to the cesspool and secured for it a circulation of 
air. In other words, two pipes, with no opening 
at the bottom and themselves holding or carry- 
ing foul water and impure air, served as inlets 
for fresh air. Both common sense and experi- 
ment have long since showed what nonsense this 
is. Yet an average plumber was luminous in 
showing how, with no trap either to cesspool- 
pipes or water-closets, cesspools thus rigged 
would purify themselves. If so, every chimney 
will draw without any opening at the bottom, 
and the running up of two stove-pipes anywhere 
from a closed chamber of foulness will secure 
ventilation. It does give vent, and so prevent 
explosion ; but it only secures a quiet leakage of 
sewer-gas at every point along the course of the 
soil-pipes. 








Much prominence was given to the fact that | 


the Zane closet was used. It was claimed that 
the India-rubber plunger would keep out sewer- 


gas, evenif there was no water-flush. The occasion 


for this claim was the fact that it had to be ad- | 


mitted that for a part of the season the water- 
closets were not well supplied with water. It 
stood too low in the pipes to reach the higher 
closets which had direct connection and no water- 
tanks. There had been provided a cistern and a 
pump, by which this defect of supply could be 
remedied from another source; but it was in 
evidence that this cost ten dollars a day and was 
not availed of. This specious defense of the 
Zane closet is more than its owners could desire, 
for it is enough to claim for it value for the 
purpose for which it is intended, which is to be 
used with water. The lesson of this trial needs 
to be impressed upon every hotel and watering- 
place in the United States. It will no longer do 
to have guests exposed to so pronounced insani- 
tary conditions. We do not in this case sit in 
judgment whether it was extortion to make the 
demand made, or attempt to determine whether 
the builder, the owner, or the lessee was account- 
able, or how much of the error was structural 
and how much administrative ; but we do claim 





that such vicious cesspools, such imperfect ven- 


tilation, and such intermittent and defective 
water-supply must not be allowed. The danger 
from an enormous hotel is fully equal to that 
from a river steamboat. The time may yet come 
when an inspector’s certificate will be as neces- 
sary in the one case as in the other. 


Fine Arts. 


HIBITION. 


THE NEW YORK ART CLUB EX- | 


Tare New York Art Club is an organization 
alike devoted to sociability and the fine arts. 
Any man who earns his living by art is eligible 
for membership. The roll of the Club shows a 


present exhibition in the American Art Gallery 


list of the most earnest of our workers, and the | 
| 


shows that the connection of these artists is 
is something more than nominal. The exhibi- 
tion is an excellent one, but one has misgivings 
as to its effect upon the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists, since one 
finds here the very artists of whom most is c¢x- 
pected there. 

The work of this exhibit is not altogether 
fresh. Some of it is well known to the public ; 
but itis mainly good work. It isa long time 
since there has been so good an opportunity of 
studying the work of Mr. John La Farge. Thé 
purely decorative character of his talent is shown 
in everything, though in nothing more strongly 
than in his ‘Boy and Dog.” One feels that this 
picture, with its rich color and graceful arrange- 
ment of accessories, ought to be a part of some 
elaborate decorative scheme for making a room 
beautiful. 
Farge sends and far removed from th 
mental affectation of the ‘‘ Woodland Nymph.” 

The work of George Innexss always commands 
interest and “ Morning” is one of his most im- 
portant pictures. 
large pictures, the largest of them, ‘ Niagara,” 
though strong and faithful in its representation 
of mist-saturated atmosphere, is not so pleasing 
as some of the less important works. The sky 
of Mr. Miller's ‘‘ Niagara” is its best feature ; in- 
deed, the Falls seem to have been a secondary con- 
sideration with the artist. While there will be 
no que stion as to the meaning of W. Gedney 
Bunce’s Venetian Sketch, there is likely to be 
some puzzling over his Scene in Holland, a coun- 
try which, according to Mr. Bunce’s perception 
of color, seems to array itself in yellowy greens, 
that would delight the heart of the traditional 
westhete. It is pleasant to see something from 
the brush of George Inness, Jr., who exhibits 
too seldom for a man with such unmistakable 


senti- 


endowment of genius, 
Village” is fresh in color, warm and genial, with 
vigorous touches in the foreground and an 
atmosphere that could be breathed. The subject 
is not altogether well chosen; but Mr. Inness 
has made the most of it. McEntee has his usual 
autumnal contribution; but it is not his best 
work. W. M. Chase sends 
sheep, in which the genius of the artist will be 
easily recognized by the few whose applause he 
will care for. 
painting of a pale and spirituelle little school- 
girl, who holds in her hands a bunch of violets. 
It is a picture that one is sure to go back and 
look at a second time. It does not make an in- 
stant impression, but it makes a lasting one. 
Carroll Beckwith is like himself, with a 
head that is probably like its subject. Wyatt 
Eaton has a portrait, as hard as wood and as 
Eastman Johnson 
has the traditional child warming its tradi- 
tional feet at the traditional stove. This 
might, perhaps, be called the most com- 
monplace figure painting in the exhibition, 
had there not been a ‘Children in the Woods,” 
from the same artist. Mr. Johnson would do 
better to stick to his portraits. He does not show 
the requisite poetic endowment that goes to the 
equipment of a successful genre painter. Mr. 
F. D. Millet has turned from his classical models 
to paint a quiet and harmonious little shore 
scene, similar in its tone to another, by C. 8. 
Reinhart. Mr. D. Maitland Armstrong has con- 
tributed an exquisite study of ‘Old Houses at 
Pont Aven, Brittany,” simple and pleasing in 
subject, with concordant gradations of color, and 
treated freely, yet with severe fidelity. There are 
Spring landscapes by Van Boskerck and Bolton 
Jones ; an excellent genre by Benoni Irwin and a 
clever study, (No. 57) by Bruce Crane ; a head by 
Maynard; and pictures by Ward, Waller, and 
Shurtleff, which have been exhibited before. This 
exhibition contains 100 pictures and one portrait 
ust by J. 8. Hartley. 

It would never do to close a notice of this ex- 
hibition without some reference to the work of 
Walter Shirlaw. He sends four pictures in oil 
and one in water color, the latter being of little 
importance. No. 26 isa lovely study in color. 
In a straight-backed old-fashioned chair sits a 
golden-haired lady. Her dress is of soft, cling 
ing fabric, cf a reddish shade, that harmonizes 
perfectly with the purple scarf she wears. The 
tone of red is so well carried out in all the 
accessories that the picture might without affecta- 
tion be named a symphony in red. All of Mr. 


unsympathetic as stone, 


i » bes ture that Mr. La |. . ‘ : 
Is is the best picture & ir. Le | joined themselves into a continuous are between 


the cusps. 


Shirlaw’s pictures are glowing with color, and in 
their treatment lean toward the decorative side 
of art. Perhaps Mr. La Farge and Mr. Shirlaw 
have done more than any two artists to give 
character to this remarkably excellent exhibition. 


_ - 


GENERAL SuHERrpan’s four Gobelin tapestries 
are now on exhibition at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. They are from a set of eleven, depict- 
ing scenes in the life of Alexander the Great, 
stated to have been designed by Lebrun, court 
painter to Louis XIV. Of those in Chicago the 
first shows Alexander in the act of petting a lion ; 
in the second he is charging with his troops ; in 
the third he is borne fainting from the cold 
stream into which he had plunged; and in the 
fourth he stands helmeted, receiving the homage 
of his followers. 


Science, 


THE transit observers from the different south- 
ern stations are beginning to come in. Prof. 
Boss, from Santiago, Chili, has arrived, and 
reports most gratifying success in every way. 
Professor Newcomb is on his way back from 
England, and has given to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society an account of his observations at 
Wellington, South Africa. During the transit 
he reports “the definition as fine as I have ever 
seen itin my life.” He was unable to see the 
planet before its external contact with the sun's 
limb. The line of light, due to the planet's at- 
mosphere, did not appear until she was more 
Then the 
light appeared at first only at a few points along 
the limb, and these gradually extended and 


than half way upon the sun's dise. 


At the contact this are of light was 


| so bright as to interfere a little with the judg- 
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a landscape with | 


Alden Weir sends a wonderful | 











ment of the truemoment. Over 200 photographs 


except some 


twenty-five or thirty. 


.. During the last few years the students of 
plant life have given more than usual attention to 
the development of that class of flowering plants 
known as root parasites, about which very little 
is really known as yet. Among the recent con- 
tributions to this knowledge is a paper by Mr. 
Fergus, of West Chester, Pa., to the Botanical 
Gazette on the beech-drops (Hpiphegus Vir- 
His observations lead him to believe 
that it isan annual. 
dicate that, in some unknown manner, the root of 


giana ). 


Microscopic sections in- 


the beech advances a little to meet the parasite. 
At least, the section gives such an appearance. 
The plant is not set directly on the surface of 
the beech root, but on a little cushion rising 
from the root and which has a structure in al) 
respects identical with that of the beech, Just 
how all this is brought about does not appear. 


The Clarks report the 


glass as completely finished, at last. 
Struve, 


Poulkowa 
Professor 


great 


the director of the observatory, is ex- 
pected to come to the country in a few months 
to test and accept it. Its performance is said to 
be highly satisfactory in all respects, even be- 
It is not yet certain how 
before it will be erected, as the 
mounting, which is being made by Repsold, at 
Hamburgh, is said to be stifl far from comple- 
tion. The Clarks are pushing matters with the 
mounting of the McCormick telescope for the 
University of Virginia and it is possible that it 
may be in place before the end of the current 
year. The second dise for the Lick glass has not 
yet been received from Paris, unless within a few 
days. 


yond expectation. 
long it will lx 


....The origin of the potato, though not yet 
well known, will: probably be solved in time, as 
the southern part of the continent becomes 
better explored. Several species with tuberous 
roots are known. Solanum Fendleri has roots 
very much like the common potato and the habit 
of growth resembles it. It will, however, stand 
frost, which the common potato will not. Mr. 
Lemmon has recently brought back from his 
recent expeditions among the mountains of 
Arizona several tuberous species. It is not un- 
likely that the common potato plant will yet be 
found indigenous somewhere. 


....The common carrot often has a purple or 
crimson flower in the central umbellet of the 
corymb. Some difference of opinion has 
arisen between the botanists of Europe and 
America as to the character of these colored 
flowers, the former asserting that they are fer- 
tile and the latter that they are barren. The 

ast season an American observer has discovered 

at in the first corymb of the season the flow- 
ers are fertile and those of the subsequent ones 
barren. Still, the fact remains that these colored 
florets have a tendency toward sterility. 

....-The comet has just about ceased to be 
visible to the naked eye, though a very keen sight 
could on February 1st still detect traces of it 
about 6° 8.W. of Sirius. It is easily seen with a 
small telescope, but shorn of all its glory. With 
a ¢ instrument it looks like a long streak of 


ne ty, with several faintly-glowing sparks in 
it, surrounded by an porwemn &. haze of fainter 
light. It seems quite ble to select any 
definite point for observa and this fact must 
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Ministerial Register. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

BACON, Wim N,, inst. Feb. 8th, Coventry, 

Vt. 

BAYLEY, Franx T. (Presb.), Detroit, Mich., ac- 

cepts call to State-street ch., Portland, Me. 

BICKFORD, Levi F., Rootstown, O., called to 
Harvard, Neb. 

CRANE, E. C., Waldoboro, Me., called to Men- 
don, Tl. 

ELLIOT, Henry B., New Haven, Conn., called 
to Seventh street ch., Cincinnati, O, 

HAZEN, Trorny A., Goshen, Conn., dismissed, 
Feb. 5th. 

HITCHCOCK, Henny C., called to West Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

HOLMES, Henny M., Ayer, Maas., resigns. 

MILLER, J. G., Manhattan, N. Y., accepts call 
to Manchester, Ia. 

PAGE, Haran, Cohasset, ord. 
Beechwoods, Maas, 

RICHARDS, Jeuret 8., Waterford, Me., called 
to Mayville, Dak. 

SCOTT, Wittarp, of West Farms, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call of St. Mary's Ave. Church, 
Omaha, Neb, 

SMITH, W114 H., Rosemond, DL, accepts call 
to La Moille, Tl 

TOMPKINS, Frank P., Topsfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Claremont, N. H. 

WILDEY, Joun E., (Meth.), Birmingham, Conn., 
called to Meredith Village, N. H. 

YAGER, Gnranvitie, Cohasset, dismissed, Feb, 


Feb, 6th, 


6th. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BAKER, W. M., D.D., Fourth ch., Philadelphia, 
resigns, 


BAKER, P., Appleby Manor, has gone to Belle- 
vernon, Pa. 

BJERRING, Nicnoxas, of the Greek Church, 
lately chaplain of the Russian consulate, 
New York, has been reecived by the Preaby- 
tery of New York. 

BROWNSON, Mancus A., Hebron, aceepts call to 
assistant pastorate Central ch., Wilmington, 
Del. 

BULLARD, Cuanvrs B., ord., Jan, 17th, pastor 
at Parsippany, N. J. 

BURRELL, Davin J., Dubuque, Ia., called to 
Jefferson-ave. ch., Detroit, Mich, 

COYLE, R, F., Fort Dodge, Ia., resigna, 

FRAZER, Daviw R., D.D., inst., Firat ch., 
Newark, N. J., Feb, 21st, 

HAYS, Anprew 8., of Princeton Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Berlin, Md, 

HUMPHREYS, J. F., Minooka, accepts call to 
Drifton, Pa. 

JOHNSTON, Jouwn Watson, died, at Darlington, 
Pa., Jan. 12th, aged 77. 

KNAPP, N. B., Preble, goes to Clarkson, N, Y. 

MALONE, Josern, Philadelphia, called to New- 
ark, Del. 

NICHOLS, Cyrus, died, at Racine, 
10th, aged 83, 

PRATT, 8. W., Campbell, N. Y., resigns, 

STEVENSON, 8. B., Western N. Y., accepts call 
to Pleasantville, Pa, 

WALLER, Wit.iam B., inst., New Rochelle, N. 
Y., January 30th, 

WALKER, Avex., Tipton, accepts call to Butler, 
Mo. 

WETMORE, W. W., Ann Arbor, accepta call to 
Plymouth, Mich, 

WOODBRIDGE, Syivesrer,D.D., San Francisco, 
resigns, 

WOODHULL, Gero, 8., Marinette, Wis., goes to 
Iron River, Mich. 


Wis., Feb. 


EPISCOPAL, 

BRUM, Lewis, is appointed to St. Luke's Chapel, 
Cincinnati, O. - 

CAPERS, Wa. Henny, Asbury Park, N. J., re- 
signs. 

FITZHUGH, Gro. H., goes to Laurel, Del. 

GREGORY, H. D., goes to Middletown, O. 

HALL, F. M., Newark, O., resigns. 

HOSKINS, Mr., Elmira, N. Y., goes to Swedos- 
borough, N. J 

HOVEY, Henny E., goes to Portamouth, N: H. 

KENDRICK, J. Miiis, becomes general mission- 
ary for Southern Ohio. 

LOGIE, J. H., Circleville, O., resigns. 

MILLER, *A. D., Middletown, Conn., accepts call 
to St. Luke's ch., San Francisco, 

MONCURE, Joun, goes to Gallipolis, O. 


STERRETT, J. McBurpe, becomes professor of 
Ethics and Apologetics in Seabury Divinity 
School, Faribault, Minn. 


BAPTIST. 
COOPER, Geronox, Williamsport, Pa., is called 
. to Spruce-st. ch., Philadelphia, 
FARNHAM, 8. T., Malone, goes to Medina, N. Y. 
JONES, T. G., D.D., goes to First ch., Columbus, 
Ga, 


SALSMAN, C. H., died, Feb. 7th, at Lebanon, O, 


SMALL, A. K. P., D.D., Fall River, Mass., goes 
to First ch., Portland, Me. 


THOMPSON, I. M. B., Dundee, N. Y., resigns. 
WAYLAND, Horace, ord. Feb. 1st, Zion ch., 


Philadelphia. 
REFORMED (DUTCH). 
DOSKER, Henny E., of Grand Haven, is called 
to Vriesland, Mich. 


HOES, Joux C. F., D.D., died Feb. 9th, at 
Kingston, N. Y., aged 12. 


JONES, T. W., inst., Feb. 1st, Holland, Mich. 
HAGAMAN, Hexmax, ord. Feb. 6th, Cudder- 


backville, N. Y. 
VAN DER MEULEN, Jacon, of Muskegon, is 
called to Zeeland, Mich, 7 
VANDERWORT, H., inst, Feb, 6th, Athens, 





WESTVEEH, A., inst. Feb. 8th, Berea, N. Y. 
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The Sunday-school World for February con- 
tains an article on “Religious Teaching in 
Yale College,” by Professor Wm. M. Barbour, 
D.D., in which he says: ‘* Although the course of 
study at Yale College does not embrace many re- 
ligious text-books, it is not safe to conclude that 
the religious education of the students is neg- 
lected. By the catalogue it will be found that 
the scuior class in moral philosophy study ‘ But- 
ler’s Sermons’ and Hopkins’s ‘ Law of Love.’ 
To the same class the president lectures upon 
‘ Natural Theology’ and the ‘ Evidences of Chris- 


tianity.” These studies, however, are but few 
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Music, 


On Tuesday afternoon last, February 13th, 
Richard Wagner suddenly expired of a syncope, 
in his apartments in the Palazzo Vendremini, 
Venice, in which city he had been trying to re- 
cuperate his shattered health. The great com- 
poser’s wife, Frau Cosima Wagner, his son, 
Siegfried, and daughters were present. Herr 
Wagner was in the seventieth year of his age. 
At the time of his death he was not engaged 
in the actual composition of any work of im- 


| portance (although he has been for some months 
| 


and take the attention of the class but part of | 


the year. The general religious culture of the 
College is continuous and embraces more than 
one mode of presenting religious truth. There 
is, first, the ‘Church of Christin Yale College,’ 
then ‘The Young Men’s Christian Association,’ 
then ‘The Berkeley Association of the Protest- 
Church,’ then ‘the 

achools, the Bethany and the Broadway,’ 


ant Episcopal Sunday- 


” 


.. The Auburn Theological Seminary, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., has just issued a general catalogue, 
including its trustees, treasurers, professors, and 
alumni. It is a good-sized volume, of over three 
hundred pages, and makes one of the most com- 
plete reference books of the kind we have seen. 
The catalogue separates the notices of the de- 
ceased from those of the living, the former be- 
ing arranged in the order in which the deaths oc- 
curred, Each full notice consists of two or three 
part’, the first comprising statistics of personal 
history, the second statistics of professional serv- 
ices, and a third, when given, containing special 
statistics. The catalogue is thus substantially a 
book of statistics, and, though otherwise named, 
isin reality the biographical dictionary of the 
trustees, treasurers, professors, and alumni of 
Auburn. 

.- The 
directors of 


thirteenth 
the Connecticut Industrial School 
for Girls has been presented to the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut. 
in the school, 


report of the board of 


There are now 181 girls 
It is not to be expected that the 
school works thorough reformations in all cases, 
for we read in the explanatory statement that 
“the proper subjects are not merely paupers, nor 
orphans, nor confirmed thieves, nor prostitutes, 
nor other criminals ; but viciously inclined girls 
between the ages of cight and sixteen years.” 
Still, the work of “prevention” is large and the 
school, as a private charity, is deserving of sup- 
port and assistance. 


...+The Catalogue of the Officergand Students 
of Oberlin College for the college year 1882—14#3 
has recently been issued, It is only necessary to 
glance from the statement that “the educational 
facilities at Oberlin have always been open to all 
applicants, without regard to sex or color,” to 
the summary of students, to be assured that, if 
numbers prove success, coeducation has been 
eminently successful at Oberlin. The total num- 
ber of students in attendance is 1,493, of whom 
790 are ladies. The latter are to be found in the 
different courses of all departments except that 
of theology. 


...»Mr. A. B. Miller, of Warren, Penn., a well- 
known educator, gives teachers some 
and useful advise in an article on 
recently published. He not believe in 
teaching ornamental branches before the useful. 
The ability to solve an ordinary arithmetical 
problem, to write a correctly worded and phrased 
letter, to read understand the English 
language as currently used—these must always 
be the main features in the education of the 
people. 


pertinent 
teaching, 
docs 


and 


...-The Thirty-second Annual Catalogue of 
the Officers and Students of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary for 1882-1883 shows a total at- 
tendance of 77 students. A distinguishing fea- 
ture of this seminary is the special department 
for Germans, which provides theological instruc- 
tion in the German language by three profess- 
ors. There are 26 students in this department. 
An urgent call for bequests to the institution is 
made. 


».»-The Philadelphia Ledger says that 132 
‘prominent citizens, of all occupations and 
professions, many of them being distinguished 
women,” have petitioned the trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania to reconsider their 
decision of Nov. 7th, 1882, and open the doors of 
the University to women on the same terms as to 
men, 


..+»The senior class of Bates College, at Lew- 
istown, Me., before being graduated, will present 
to the College « life-size bust of Charles Sumner, 
made in Florence, Italy, by Preston Powers, and 
valued at nearly $1,000. It will be erected on a 
pedestal, either in the chapel or library in 
Hathorn Hall. 


...-Eight more sophomores have been ordered 
to leave Bowdoin College, Brinswick, Me., im- 
mediately, on account of their connection with 
hazing. 


..--Plans for the new Amherst gymnasium 
are nearly complete. 








considering a new opera), but was occupied, 
according to advices, with a revision of his 
autobiography and new History of the Arts. 


Tue INDEPENDENT will take future space to 
a glance at the labors and triumphs of this ex- 
traordinary genius and man. At present, a 
short biographical sketch is proper. 
Wagner was the youngest son of a 
actuary of Leipsic. He was left fatherless at 
two years of age, but a step-father, whom his 
mother shortly married, was anxious to educate 
Richard thoroughly and make a portrait painter 
of him. 


Richard 
police 


Music had already begun to take a 
life. He 


possessed a 


share in the boy's 
the fact that he 
nothing else. 


evinced 
talent for 
He read voluminously (Shake- 
speare in particular) and composed secretly. 
His family waived their objections to his career. 
He entered the Thomas schule, at Leipzic, but 
dreamed and theorized 


s00n 


much more than he 
studied. After putting to paper several sketches, 
operas, and other trivial works, he became the 
conductor of the Magdeburg Opera, in 1835. 
Here he lived extravagantly, composed nothing 
that suggested his dormant genius, and made a 
most unwise marriage, subsequently annulled. 
Soon after this he transferred himself to Kénigs- 
berg and assumed the direction of the opera 
there. In 1838 the idea of a grand opera, 
** Rienzi,” haunted his brain and he undertook its 
composition. This opera he has since repudiat- 
With its score he set out for Paris, hoping 
to place the opera on the Grand Opera stage of 
that city. The trip was an utter failure. Unable 
to even get his manuscript properly inspected, he 
lived for months in the French capital, half 
starved, reduced to the drudgery of such hack- 
work as “arrangements” for publishers 
light literary employment. But relief 

He had forwarded the ** Rienzi” to Dres- 
It was accepted and put upon the stage, 
with splendid success. Convinced that, in writ- 
ing music of its kind, he was untrue to his con- 
victions and not following out his destiny in art, 
he began at once a work of a far more advanced 
and unconventional type, the beautiful “ Flying 
Dutchman.” With this opera Wagner began to 
be Wagner. The music world was not then pre- 
pared for such a work, The opera was a flat 
failure. Nothing daunted, relieved temporarily 
from severe pecuniary straits, and with his whole 
theory of the music-drama of the future and how it 


ed. 


and 
came. 
den. 


should be developed clear in his mind, he composed 
‘‘Tannhiuser.” This was a still greater failure 
in Dresden ; and a little later it wes hissed down, 
with almost a riot, in the Paris Upera. Strong 
in his convictions, he retaliated by ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.” Beforeit could be produced, the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 occurred. Political pamphlets by 
Wagner were conspicuous in it. He fled for his 
life to Switzerland. Remaining in Zurich, he 
wrote treatises, essays, political and art 
brochures, amongst them the famous ‘“ Jewish- 
ness in Music.” Receiving his pardon from the 
government, Wagner returned to Germany, visit- 
ing Russia about the same time. At Vienna, in 
1962, ‘‘Tristan und Isolde” the work in which, 
as Wagner declares, ‘‘I first sacrificed all to 
conviction and nothing to convention,” was at- 
tempted. Forty-seven rehearsals were permitted. 
The opera was abandoned as utterly impossible 
of performance. Wagner dismissed the subject 
from his mind and persistently wrote on (for the 
benefit of his portfolio) upon a far more elevated 
plane. With the accession of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, came to Wagner the long-delayed turn 
of the tide. That young sovereign took him 
under his protection. Wealth, opportunities for 
producing the most characteristic efforts of his 
genius became his. Fame began to waft his 
name everywhere. The managers who had re- 
jected his most inconsequent and miniature 
operas, the public who had hissed them fought 
to secure and hear them. ‘ Tristan” had been 
a royal success in 1865, “‘Die Meistersinger” 
equally so in 1868, Wagner’s valuable books on 
art and music raised the wave of conquest still 
higher. Finally came the homage of all the world. 
Italy and Italian opera, under compulsion, sur- 
rendered degree by degree. The school of Wagner 
identified itself triumphantly. Germany bowed 
before him, accepted his creeds and methods 
in humilation. Last followed the immortal 
days of the Baireuth Theater, the palatial home 
in that quaint city, the production of his un- 
rivaled ‘‘Nibelungen Ring” Tetralogy, before 
audiences ‘of emperors, kings, princes; and 
‘* Parsifal” given there to the world in last July. 
And with a suddenness that dumbfounds 


and @ the world of his triumph and his 
work off together. The loss is intolerable, 
i ble, Who knows where to look for any- 
thing that can reconcile us to it. 
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Stanps to reason. A debater who won't sit 
down. 


....How to make a Maltese cross. 
her tail. 


Tread on 


..“* Be jabers !” exclaimed an Irishman, “ I’ve 


| slept sixteen hours! I went to bed at eight and 











got up at eight.” 


...+ Brown (as he was leaving the art conver- 
sazione, after a rattling scramble in the cloak 
room) :—** Just my luck. Got my own hat, after 
all!” 


...-The old proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” has been revised to suit the situa- 
tion. It now reads: ‘ When there’s a bill we’re 
away.” 

.. The price of a wife in Siberia is eight dogs ; 
but an exchange says that, not kuowing the mar- 
ket price of dogs in Siberia, it is hard telling 
whether this is cheap for a wife or not. 


.**Do you realize—have you reflected over 
it—Angelina?” whispered Clarence to his be- 
trothed. ‘Only two weeks more and we shall be 
one! But, remember, darling, I am to be that 
one.” 


....The following advertisement actually ap- 
peared in a Western paper: ‘“‘ Lost! One vite 
calf. His two pehind legs most black. He was a 
she calf. Who brings him back pays five tollars. 
Fritz ——.” 

. Sir Charles Dilke thinks that discipline has 
reached the limit of perfection. A station agent 
on an India railway telegraphed to headquarters : 
“Tiger jumping around on the platform. Tele- 
graph instructions.” 


.... Young Lady:—‘‘Isn’t this child a little 
Frenchman?” Nurse:—‘‘I cannot tell. The 
father is a German, the mother French.” Young 


Lady :—‘‘ Ah! then we shall not be able to find } 


out until the little fellow can speak.” 


...-A Suockina Pun.—A noted punster in the 
West of England has been asking why the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury will certainly show 
himself favorable to Catholicism, and he says 
that the answer is: ‘‘ Because he is a Truroman.” 


....Nothing makes a hard-working married 
woman so mad as to work all the morning mak- 
ing stuffing and uncanning jelly, and then to find 
out that the canvas-backs her husband has hung 
up on the back porch are only a lot of decoys he 
has bought for a shooting trip. 


....An Englishman shooting small game in 
Germany said to his host that there was a spice 
of danger in shooting in America. ‘ Ah!” said 
the host. ‘‘You like danger mit your sport. 
Then you go outshooting mitme. The last time 
I shoot mine bruder-in-law in the schtomack.” 


..--¥9u are on the wrong tack,” said the 
pilot’s wife, when the hardy son of the loud- 
sounding sea sat down on it, and rose with the 
usual exclamations. ‘‘No,” he replied, after 
a critical examination. ‘I am on the right tack, 
but shoot me dead ifI ain’t on the wrong end 
of it.” 


....A witty nobleman once asked a clerical 
gentleman at the bottom of the table why the 
goose, when there was one, was always placed 
next to the parson. ‘Really, my lord,” said the 
clergyman, ‘‘ your question is somewhat difficult 
to answer and so remarkably odd, that I vow [ 
shall never see a goose again without being re- 
minded of your lordship.” 


....The editor of the Ontario Press makes 
the pathetic appeal: ‘‘We have a new cloth- 
bound copy of ‘The Footprints of Time,’ a 
historical work and complete analysis of our 
system of government, by Bancroft—a really 
valuable book to any reading, thinking man— 
which we will sell at a sacrifice for cash or will 
trade for flour, butter, or meat.” 


....In a crowded railway car.—Firsl Trav- 
eler:—I say, do open that window, or I'll suffo- 
cate.” Second Traveler :—‘ Don’t you open that 
window, or it will give me an attack of pneumo- 
nia.” First Traveler :—‘‘That makes no differ- 
ence, If you have pneumonia, you won't have it 
for a week; whereas, if I am suffocated, I'll be 
suffocated now. Open that window !” 


...“*Can you tell me,” said a frugal wife, to 
the head of the family, as she handed him a pair 
of trousers of her own manufacture—“ can you 
tell me the difference between your wife and an 
Irish piper?” ‘Go on, dear,” was the reply. 
‘‘ Proceed and do your worst.” ‘‘ The difference 
is that one makes the daddy’s pants and the 
other makes the Paddies dance.” The man fled. 


..“* How can I leave you, my darling?” mur- 
mured a Toledo lover, in tones of distressing ten- 
derness, as he observed both hands of the clock 
approach a perpendicular on the dial. “ Well, 


| John,” responded the girl, with wicked innocence, 


“you can take you choice. If you go through 
the hall, you will be liable to wake up Father, 
and if you leave by way of the back shed, you'll 
be likely to wake up the dog.” 








| 


Literature. 


|The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selectton of works 
for further notice.) 


FROMENTIN AND THE OLD 
MASTERS." 


BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Wuen I was in London, in 1876, Mr. 
George H. Boughton, the artist, said to me: 
‘*Have you read ‘ Les Maitres d Autrefois,’ 
by Fromentin, just out in Paris? No? 
Then I advise you to get it at once. It is 
a great book.” I followed his advice and 
was amazed to find such justness of 
thought, such profound views on art ques. 
tions, and such an inspiring criticism of the 
painters of Belgium and Holland as char- 
acterize this volume. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who made an ex- 
haustive study of the old masters of the 
Continent, said: ‘‘ Painters should go to 
the Dutch School to learn the art of paint- 
ing, as they would go to a grammar school 
to learn languages. By a close ¢x- 
amination of their works, an artist may, in 
a few hours, make himself master of the 
principles on which they wrought, which 
cost them whole ages . . . to ascer- 


tain.” Moved by similar views, the admir- 
able French painter, Eugéne Fromentin 


also undertook a careful survey of the mas- 
ters of Belgium and Holland. The result 
of his studies in this direction are seen in 
the superb volume of criticism which he 
prepared and published shortly before his 
death, and of which an English translation 
has, at length, appeared. When we consid- 
er the merits and importaace of this work, 
uadoubtedly the finest treatise on art ex- 
tant, we are surprised that so long a time 
(eight years), has been suffered to elapse 
before its introduction to the English-speak- 
ing public. 

What might otherwise have been a formal 
treatise has been rendered doubly attractive 
by giving it the form of atour through Belgi- 
um and Holland. The author’s fluent and fas- 
cinating style enalfed him to narrate and de- 
scribe in a most agreeable manner. He had 
already acquired the pen of a ready writer 
by his picturesque and romantic narrative, 
‘*Une Année dans le Sahél,” published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. It said that Fro- 
mentin originally undertook authorship for 
the purpose of proving his theory that it is 
quite possible for an active mind to succeed 
in more than one form of mental expression. 
This theory is stoutly denied by many 
painters of the time, in spite of abundant 
historic examples to the contrary. Ow- 
ing to the style and incidents of travel, 
we are, therefore, never burdened by 
too much dry disquisition in this delightful 
volume on the old masters. But choice and 
enthusiastic descriptions of scenery and 
people are interspersed at frequent intervals, 
given with those pictorial details which 
would be most likely to strike an artist. 

But this work is valuable and attractive 
for afar more important reason. It pre- 
sents us with art criticism by an artist of 
acknowledged excellence and repute. How 
few works on such a subject are composed 
by those who have a practical conversance 
with the matters of which they treat. Art- 
ists have too often a just right to complain 
that they are not tried by their peers. 
There is this to be said on the other side: 
that artists are liable to be carried away by 
their own pet theories and to be unjust 
toward those from whom they differ, when 
discussing problems relating to their own 
pursuit. Asa general truth, however, the 
principle is sound that art can be best 
judged by those who follow it. There are 
mental processes entering into the practice 
of art which can only be thoroughly under- 
stood by professional artists. 

But, besides bringing a fine style and a 
practical knowledge to his aid in the prepar- 
ation of this work, M. Fromentin was en- 
dowed by a yet rarer faculty. He had the 
quality most essential to criticism, whether 
on the bench or in the studio—a cool judg- 
ment. His mind was at once keenly ana- 
lytical, logical, and impartial. Although 
moved by a noble enthusiasm, he never 
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allowed his emotions to dominate his judg- 
ment. It must be evident that a work 
composed under such conditions must be, 
indeed, one of unusual] importance. 

This volume is naturally divisible into 
two . parts, treating respectively of the art 





of Flanders and that of Holland. The 
first division consists of a consideration of 
the influences of the Italian Renaissance 
upon Flemish art, as exhibited by a study 
of the paintings in the galleries of Brus- 
sels. Thence we are led to Antwerp and 
Mechlin and to a profound analysis of the 
career of Rubens. This part of the work 
terminates in achapter on Van Dyck and 
one on the Van Eycks and Memling. Of 
course, allusion is also made to the works 
of other but 
of this school. 


less representative painters 
M. Fromentin entertains a 
most exalted opinion 
who 


regarding Rubens, 
combine the color of a 
Titian, the freedom of a Tintoretto and the 
grandiose manner of a Michael Angelo, in 
the magnificent results of his genius which 
is described as lyrical in its nature. 
There are some who would, perhaps, Jiesi- 
tate high a rank to 
the greatest of Flemish painters; but. after 
reading the author’s masterly observations 
on the ‘Elevation of the Cross,” the 
‘* Descent from the Cross,” and the ‘‘ Ascent 
to Calvary,” by Rubens, we are inclined to 
agree with him in his conclusions. We 
also agree with him in considering the less 
famous painting of the ‘‘ Elevation” as, on 
the whole, a more consummate work than 
the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross.” Such was 
my opinion when I saw these paintings at 
Antwerp, and a careful reperusal of this 
volume has only increased my estimate of 
the grandeur of those immortal works, by 
the side of whiclr the finest paintings of our 
century appear to suffer. 


seemed to 


to assign so 


Van Dyck the author considers entitled 
toa position entirely his own, below the first 
and above the second rank. In the com- 
parison of the distinguishing traits of the 
art of the Van Dykes and Memling we 
have a fine example of the author’s power 
of analysis. He shows that the skill of the 
former was chiefly technical and of the eye, 
and, therefore, talent, rather than genius. 
Memling, on the other hand, was a creator, 
and, assimilating what he saw, gave it to the 
world again, stamped with the unmistak- 
able impress of his own vigorous personalty. 

This keen, analytical method is carried 
yet further in the study of the Dutch mas- 
ters. In this division of the volume our 
attention is chiefly drawn to Ruysdael, 
Paul Potter, Cuyp, Terburg, Metzu, de 
Hoogh, and Franz Hals, but above all to 
Rembrandt, the greatest artist of the Low 
Countries. This part of the work is of 
especial interest to a professional artist. As 
Fromentin well describes it, the merit of 
the art of Holland at that time was largely 
technical, less intellectual, if you will, than 
the present German or English Schools, for 
example; but to the last degree artistic in 
sacrificing everything for a given effect 
and knowing to perfection how to reach 
the desired result. 

‘*All Dutch painting,” says the author, 
‘is concave; that is, it is composed of 
curves described around a point determined 
by the interest, circular shadows around a 
dominant light. No painting leads 
with greater certainty from the foreground 
to the distance, from the frame to the 
bottom. It can be dwelt in, moved about 
in. You look into its depths and lift your 
eyes to measure the sky. 
tributes to this illusion.” 

In the same passage (page 139) we find 
another paragraph, bearing on Dutch 
technique, in which the author says: 
‘*To be complete, every one of the elements 
of this art, so simple and so complex, 
should be examined one after the other. 
The Dutch palette should be studied, and 
an examination made of its basis, its re- 
sources, extent, and * On page 178 
the author gives us the finest and clear- 
est definition to be found of the term 
values, so common inthe mouths of con- 
temporary artists, but really understood 
thoroughly by few. In the chapters on 
Paul Potter and Rembrandt we find mag- 
nificent examples of art criticism. A most 
thoughtful, technical, and philosophical 
analysis, in which the author's admiration 
for the works of those great masters is 
unmistakable, is yet characterized by a 


Everything con- 


use.’ 


judgment so evenly poised that he does not 
hesitate to record without flinching the 
defects which he discovered in even their 
best compositions. 

To many readers the chapters on Ruys- 
dael and the influence of Holland upon 
modern French landscape painting will 


| prove among the most interesting in the 


book. To Ruysdael is assigned almost the 
highest place in Dutch art, not only for the 
intrinsic merit of his works, but because, as 
in the case of Memling, we discover the 
impress of an intense and transforming 
individuality in all that he did. Fromentin 
classes him with Rembrandt, Cuyp, and 
Paul Potter—greater than the last two and 
the peer of the immortal Rembrandt him- 
self. 


does the author assign the origin of the 


To a study of Ruysdael especially 


French school of landscape painting, found- 
ed by Phil. Rousseau. The pith of the 
work, its purpose of criticising modern and 
especially French art over the shoulders of 
the old masters, is admirably summed up in 
a paragraph too long for quotation, but from 
which we give one telling, epigrammatic 
sentence: ‘*France has shown much in- 
ventive genius, but few of the truly pictorial 
qualities. Holland has imagined nothing, 
but she has painted miraculously well. This 
is certainly a great difference.” 

This translation of Fromentin’s great 
work has been done by Mrs. Mary C. Rob- 
bins. The English rendering is sometimes 
vague, involved, and occasionally awkward ; 
but in many parts she seems to have quite 
seized the meaning and enthusiasm of the 
original, and it must be conceded that the 
thoroughly idiomatic style of Fromentin 
diction somewhat difficult of 
The English version is en- 
riched by several good heliotypes, taken 
from engravings of representative paint- 
ings of the two schools. This is a work 
that every artist should read often and care- 


makes his 
translation. 


fully, while it can also please and instruct 
The 
should, therefore, meet with a 
welcome. 


the lay mind, as well. translation 


generous 
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RECENT REVIEWS AND QUAR- 
TERLIES. 


No. OL 

Tue New Jerusalem Magazine begins February 
with a second papier, by Edward A. Whiston, 
“On the Relation of Spiritual Causes to the Pro- 
duction and Cure of Disease,” in which we learn, 
among other things, that the ‘‘Church lost the 
power of healing the sick which the Lord had 
conferred upon it in consequence of the adoption 
of the Athanasian Creed.” ‘Let us have Air” 
is the breezy title of a paper by James L. Foulds. 
Callie L. Bonney contributes a poem. John 
Worcester writes on “The Shittah Tree” in 
symbolic vein. The remaining articles (on ‘ Spir- 
itual Intercourse,” ‘**The Origin of Evil,” ‘* And 
as to Seeing the Lord in Heaven”) are chiefly in 
teresting as showing the Swedenborgian way of 
looking at such subjects. 

Bishop J. F. Young contributes to the 
February number of The American Church Re- 
vierr the opening article, on ‘ Liturgical En- 
richment.” The Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D., re- 
views in one paper five large works on primitive 
Christianity, Hatch’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures * and 
Schaff’s ‘‘ Church History ” being among them. 
Hatch’s account of the origin of the episcopate 
does not please him, and he calls him a pedant, 
who ought to have been a German, a way of 
putting the matter, by the way, which seems to 
imply that, if one were possessed of the best 
scholarship in the world, low church views of the 
episcopate would, of course, be expected of him. 
Dr. Nevin gives us ‘Some Unfinished Business 
of the House of Bishops,” a bright but rather 
damaging account of the absurd difficulties 
which have been in the way of getting the dis- 
tinguished convert to Protestantism, the Rev. 
Henry Count di Campello, late canon of St. 
Peter's, Rome, settled and at work in the Episco- 
pal ministry. The Rev. John McDowell Leavitt, 
D.D., contributes a poem on “‘ The Periods.” The 
most vigorous and boldly thought-out paper 
in the number is the last, on “ Miracles and 
Science,” by John B. Wood, Esq., of Morristown, 
N. J., who comes down hot and heavy on incon- 
clusive generalities ; but, with the instincts of a 
lawycr, is willing to subinit to evidence. 

The only fault we have to find with the Rev. C. 
F. Dole’s “ Doctrine of Prayer,” in The Unitari- 
an Review and Religious Magazine, is that it does 
not go far enough. The paper is devout and 
suggestive, but does not get up onto the highest 
ground of faith. A feeling to this effect seems to 
break out in it here and there. Mr. Dole writes as 
if his heart told him that there is yet more to 
prayer than he can account for orexplain. There is 








more to it than can be provided for in a rational- 


istic explanation. Mr. Dole has inverted the true 
order. He wants to rationalize and explain first, 
and then pray. He ought to pray, and expound 
and rationalize afterward. Isabel Frances Bel. | 
lows contributes a delicious paper on “The Mor- | 
al Element in Mrs. Kemble’s ‘ Records.’” The 
‘Papal Reaction in the Sixteenth Century” is 
discussed by Professor J. H. Allen. Professor E. 
P. Evans would not damage his case in “ Christian 
Zoo-Psychology” by a fairer interpretation of the 
Bible, both as to his treatment of the Mosaic legis- 
lation regarding dumb brutes and as to the im- 
putation that our Lord (in John ix, 2) implied that 
the man in the text was born blind because his 
parents had sinned. “The Book of Life,” by | 
Ella F. Mosby, is the last contribution. A bright 
and characteristic feature of this review is the 
variety and excellence of its editorial notes and 
comments on matters at home and abroad and | 
literary reviews. 

' 


The opening number of The Christian Quar- 
terly Review (organ of Disciples) for the current 
year is an admirable number to indicate to thone 
who do not know what the distinctive and 
characteristic points of this denomination are. 
Its general attitude to practical questions is re- 
flected in the first paper, while in the second the 
Rev J. Z. Tyler, of Richmond, states and ex- 
pounds seriatim the distinctive points of their 
belief. be sufficient to mark them 
out as a “peculiar people”; but certainly they 
leave no question as to their sound relation both 
table of 
contents, which is too full to be printed here, 
makes an unmistakable impression of the ability 
and earnest activity of the Review and of its 
supporters. 


They «may 


to orthodoxy and evangelicalism. The 


We are always interested in The United Service : 
a Monthly Review of Military and Naval Af- 
Sairs. 


especially good papers. 


The February number contains some | 
Rear-Admiral Preble | 
publishes pleasant notes of “Some Old and. | 
Famous Ships,” among them of “The William | 
and Ann,” wrecked in the Mediterranean, in 
1858, but which brought over Wolfe to the cap- | 
ture of Quebec, and in 1857 unloaded a cargo of | 
Southern pine on the docks of New York. When 
she went to pieces, there was not a rotten stick in 
her. ‘*An Army Officer” indulges in some radi- 
cal criticism on * West Point Discipline,” which, 


rather unmilitary. The paper by Commander 
Dawson, R. W., on ‘Naval Artillery Fire,” re- 
printed from Colburn’s United Service Magazine, 
is an excellent and highly intelligent criticiem of 
the recent performance 
Egypt and on the accuracy and effective force of 
their fire, as compared with fifty vears ago; 
which is, on the whole, rather severe. 
Fry's 


General 
‘Admission to the 
Academy at West Point,” bring out a point 
which, though often pressed before, has 
never yet been made to tell, as it should, to the 
effect that the common school education of the 
country, a8 a whole, is poorer than it was forty 
years ago, and that the applicants at Weat Point, 
by their bad reading and spelling and poor mast- 
ery of elementary matters, prove the assertion. 
There is too much reason to believe this to be 
true. The same discovery was made at Boston 
and vicinity, a little while ago, and we believe that 
it might be made almost anywhere. The schools 
have been running to show and exhibitions. The 
teachers have 
conventions and methods and all sorts of novel 
flummeries, instead of sticking to the one un- 
changeable method of elementary drill. We 
sympathize heartily with the quict but effective 
protest of the Review against the transfer of the 
Signal Service Burcan from the War to the In- 
terior Department. 


observations on 


been interesting themselves in 


The current number of The International Re- 
view is strong in politico-economic discussion. 
“The American Aristocracy,” by Lincoln L. 
Eyre, and “‘Corruptible Elements in the Suffrage,” 
by Henry Randall Waite, are admirable contribu- 
tions of facts and light to the great question now 
agitating the public. Mr. C. J. Brockway's 
“Defense of American Shipping” is a piece of 
special pleading against the evidence. He at- 
tempts to console the American people for the 
loss of their mercantile marine by telling them 
that their money could be better employed else- 
where, as it has been, and that there was no 
money to be made in ships. This, in face of the 
magnificent fleets of foreign steamers that come 
sailing into New York and have been built up by 
their profits and not by those fictitious sub- 
sidies, which exist only in the hard necessities of 
his argument! Harper's Magazine gets an effi- 
cient ally in William Alexander Heydecker, who 
comes out over his own name with a crushing 
paper on “ Paul Bert and the Jesuits.” Profens- 
or W. A. P. Martin publishes in mature form 
the paper read by him at the Berlin Congress of 
Orientalists, Sept., 1881, on “Traces of Inter- 
national Law in Ancient China,” and Bonamy 
Price brings up the rear with a paper on “ Cur- 
rency ; or, the Fundamental Principles of Mone- 
tary Science,” which is largely devoted to a very 
respectful rejoinder to what he considers in the 
main very admirable work of the late Mr. Hugh 
Bowlby Willson, of this city, on the same subject. 

The Southern Presbyterian Review for Janu- 





ary is fulland able. Dr. Dabney opens with « 





of the English Navy in | 


| Rev. John Beveridge, on 


| machinery, even the best. 


| in the German Theological Schools. 
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vigorous examination of the question ‘ What is 
inductive demonstration?’ We infer that his 
argument is not yet concluded, but his point 
that induction only results in a high degree of 
probability can hardly be called a discovery, 
and his promise to throw this method of reason- 
ing into a form which will exclude possible 
doubt and amount to absolute demonstration 
awakens our apprehension that the new process 
will not be inductive. A second paper is pub- 
lished in this number from the pen of the late 
“The Lord’s Day, 


and not the Jewish Sabbath,” which is a free 


| handling of the subject and every way worthy 


of attention. The author is not always strictly 
true to his principles, or, possibly, we may say he 
dooms himself to inevitable inconsistency by the 
assumption that the Lord’s Day is a Christian 
institution to be administered on Jewish and 
prophetic ideas, We feel this in the remark 
that the Lord's Day, or Sunday, as he boldly per- 
mits us to call it, is to be a day of intense relig- 
ious activity, a view which certainly requires 
considerable adjustment to harmonize it with the 
Day of Rest. Among the other contributions, 
which are all on a high plane of vigor and theolog- 


| ical ability, are several which relate especially to 


presbyterial affairs. One, by the Rev, John Boyle, 
missionary in Brazil, goes at great length into a 
kind of protest against some ecclesiastical meas- 


| ures proposed for the organization of the work 
| in the mission-field. 


The prolonged discussion 
impresses us with the high value of simplicity in 
the mission-field and the inappropriateness of 
The first thing to get 
agoing among heathens is a living missionary 
and the thing to do with him is to keep him there 
until he makes things grow which require to be 
organized 

The Lutheran Church Review for January falla 
afoul of Dr. Dabney, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, and corrects him pretty freely as to 
statements, contained in his paper on “The In- 
fluence of the 
Theological Literature.” 
general Anti-Lutheran 
light is thrown on the present position of affairs 
Dr. Grun- 
wald’s “ Baptismal Grace ™ is rather too Lutheran 
for us; but we have read with great satisfaction 


German University System on 
He is arraigned fora 
animus and much new 


| 
agp - ; Dr. Speiker’s epitome of ‘ Delitzsch’s Apologetik.” 
from a civilian’s point of view, would seem 


The book 
thoroughness. 


notices are marked with German 

The theological faculty of Cumberland Univers- 
ity are doing a good work in supporting The 
Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly Review, We 
find in the January number a second paper of 
Biographic Recollections and Notes of the late 
D.D. We print the 
* Contents,” as the best indication of what the 
number is: “ Studies in Christian Evidence,” by 
Dr. 8. H. Buchanan; ‘ Christian Liberty,” by 
the Rey. J. Reed Morris, Pa, ; ‘‘ The Suicide,” by 
the Rev. C. P. Duvall, Good Hope, TIL. ; Salvation 
Under the Law,” by the Hon, R. C, Ewing, Spring- 
field, Mo. ; “ Indifference to Law,” by Jno. Miller 
McKee, Nashville; “‘Complexion in the Human 
Family,” by Prof. W. D. McLaughlin, Lebanon, 
Tenn. ; “Science and Revelation,” by the Rev, 
Prof. W. O. H. Perry, Stewartaville, Mo, ; “‘The 
Great Laboratory of Society—the Family,” the 
Hon. N. Green, chancellor of Cumberland Uni- 
versity, Lebanon, Tenn. ; 
literary notes, 


Thomas C, Anderson, 


together with copious 


The Church Eclectic, published at Utica, is a 
monthly magazine of Church (Episcopal) liter- 
ature and work. The current number contains 
papers on “Old Catholicism in Germany,” by “J. 
D. M.” ; “* Prayer-book Adaptation and Addition- 
al Offices,” by Canon Venables; ‘‘ Evening Com- 
munions and Fasting Communions,” by the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; ‘The Alternative Use of the 
First Prayer-Book,” by the Hon. C, L, Wood; 
** Lacordaire,” from the John Bull; ** The Beotch 
Liturgy and the Invocation,” by the Rey. J. 
Christie ; ‘The Presence of God in his Holy 
Temple,” by the Rev. Dr. Ayrault ; “ Dr, Pusey’s 
Parochial Sermons,” from the Church Review; 
Miscellany, Correspondence, Church Work, Lit- 
erary Notes, and Summaries. 


The North American Review for February 
opens with a hexagonal discussion of “The 
Revision of Creeds,” Professor Winchell frees 
his mind as to “The Experiment of Universal 
Suffrage.” Bishop B. J. McQuaid demonstrates 
for the thousandth time ‘The Decay of [that 
very lively force] Protestantism.” So long as 
Protestants themselves will indulge in such silly 
propositions as that laid down by Dr. Allen, in 
The Popular Science Monthly, that, ‘ Besides the 
strictly native New Englanders, there is only one 
other people or race where there has been such 
a natural decrease in numbers—that is, the 
Sandwich Islanders,” Catholic bishops cannot 
astonish us by anything they may say on the 
subject. ‘The Political Situation” is discussed 
en the two des which are most opposite to 
each other, by Horatio Seymour and George 8, 
Boutwell. Dr. D. A. Bargent gives his views 
of *‘ Physical Education in Colleges,” and we 
have ther double-headed discussion in the 
papers on “‘ The Standard Oil Company.” 

The February number of the Popular Science 
Monthly appears with a full and varied table 








of contents. We have been most interested 











in “A Pre-historic Cemetery,” lying about ten 
miles from Cincinnati, which has been recently 
explored and which is described in this number, 
by Jos. F. James, the custodian of the Cincin- 
nati Society of Natural History. In the same 
number are printed, under the rather ambitious 
title ‘‘ Social Forces in American Life,” the re- 
marks appended to Herbert Spencer's address at 
the New York banquet, reprinted in the Contem- 
porary Review, 


-> 


Hints and Remedies for Conmon Accidents 
and Diseases and Rules of Simple Hygiene (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.), by D. W. Turner, is 
one of those diluted mixtures of good, bad, and 
indifferent which a hasty glance might praise, 
but a careful sanitary reader is sure to condemn. 
it begins with 26 rules, some of them simply 
impracticable. It tells how to give chloroform, 
becaus: in unprofessional hands it is safer than 
ether, and gives directions for treatment, some 
of which are hazardous. 
that one oiled all 


We presume it is true 
over with sweet oil before 
going to bed will not be troubled by bugs. 
Kerosene is cheaper. There are many better 
books of its kind, notwithstanding it 
varied authorship and wonderful approval. 

Dr. John Guthrie, of 
writes tamely and is a thorough temperance re- 
former. 
National Temperance Society) contains multi- 
tudes of facts well packed in small 
while he combats the view that alchohol is sus- 
taining as 


claims 


Glasgow, never 


His Temperance Physiology (New York : 
compass, 


a medicine, In yeneral he is right. 
The book can be read with great profit by all 
who desire 


and to 


to know the grounds of evidence 
keep abreast with those physiological 
always to be 
when the temperance question is before us. 

The Hand-book for Water Drinkers, by Dr. 
Ga L. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
C. T. Dillingham, New York), is a good book for 
all that drink water, and may the 
crease, I, condenses into fifty pages what one 
would have to wander through a small chemical 
library to get. Almost any one at all instructed 
in the plainest experiments can make several tests 
that will guide, if need be, to further inquiry. 
We commend the book as deserving of a wide 
circulation. Dr. Richardson, of London, has 
done excellent service in the cause of Hygiene, 
as well as that of Temperance. His Hand- 
book on Long Life and How to Reach it (Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston & Son) is one in the 
series of “American, Health Primers.” The 
book is well written and spicy. Such chapters as 
** Causes of Disease and How to Avoid them,” 
Contagion and How to Escape it,” “ Clothing 
and How to Wear it,” ‘Pure Air and How to 
Breathe it,” “Pure Water and How to Obtain it,” 
‘Baths and How to Take them,” ‘ The House 
and How to Build it,” ‘Food and Exercise and 
Sleep,” ‘Mental Power and How to Retain it” 
cannot but be instructive and help much to pre- 
serve life even down to old age. Dialogues 
on Drink, by the same author (New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society), presents in the dia- 
logue form the various arguments so often and 
effectively used by the author against the use of 
alcoholic stimulus in any form. Most of the 
ideas are those so well elaborated in his ‘‘ Cantor 
Lectures” and his other temperance publica- 
tions. He presents, with new force, the molecular 
change that takes place under alcohol and the 
new and degraded constitution thus acquired. 
His argument against moderate drinking is very 
sound, Other stimulants and narcotics arc alluded 
to and the entire work will be of service.—-——— 
The short treatise of Dr. Geo, M. Beard on the 
Psychology of the Salem Witchcraft Excitement 
of 1692 and its practical application to our own 
time (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a re- 
sult of the author's conviction and vexations over 
the case of Guiteau. Believing that he had an 
unjust condemnation, he seeks, by placing side 
by side the details of the witchcraft trials and 
that of Guiteau and by intermediate illustra- 
tions from the cases of Freeman, Whittaker, Dr. 
Lamson, etc. to show that modern delusions and 
prejudices are as potent as those of the past. The 
author shows much ability, but not in logical 
analysis. The book is a curiosity. Some of his 
suggestions as to a restudy of the grounds for 
discrimination as to insanity are important. Just 
now comes an announcement of the death of this 
brilliant and laborious physician. He had talent 
and enthusiasm and worked earnestly for the 
betterment of his kind.———J. Mortimer-Gran- 
ville, a well-known English physician, writes of 
the “Care and Culture of Youth.” (Holbrook, 
N.Y.) He is a thinker, and so his book shows; 
but what he says needs to be thought over, 
digested, and often a little part cast aside. The 
chapter on the Eradication of Disease is suggest- 
ive. In another chapter an excellent point is 
made where it is ‘said that, instead of repressing 
disease or centering all attention on some weak 
point, we do better ‘to induce states of health 
and vigor in other parts of the system, which will 
antagonize the morbid forces at work.” The 
chapters on boy-manhood and girl-womanhood 
have many thoughts to be thought over. The 
author says: ‘“ Croquet has, I believe, to answer 
for many serious cases of weakness in young 


questions which have discussed 


Austin 


numbers in- 
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with the ruin of many manly forma, not ey 


by accident, but by the shaking received through 
the spine and the injury done to the lower cen- 
ters of the spinal cord.” We would like proof of | 
this. ‘Habit as a Regenerator” is a good chap- 

ter. Weare to break evil habits by acquiring 

good ones. ‘We must seek pleasure in work 

for its own sake.” ‘The business of making | 
a home is the chief womanly work.” 
Three essays on ‘The 
Ministers Kephart, 
ton, Ohio) are 
siders 


Tobacco Question,” by 
Drury, and Ambrose (Day- | 
radical enough. The | 
tobacco, 


first con- | 
physiologically, 
wsthetically, and morally. 
sustained, and the facts candidly and forcibly 
presented. The second, on the tobacco habit, its 
nature and guilt, treats of the prevalence of the 
habit; its physical, its mental, moral, and social 
effects; the bondage and waste and personal 
defilement which it entails. If rum, then 
tobacco, or, with equal force, if tobacco, then rum 
comes in as the third subject. There is, indeed, 
a similar weakening of will power, a similar 
subjection to a habit. While 
these sometimes severe, they tell 
much truth and should be widely read.- 

The contagiousness of consumption has long been 
discussed. From the fact that it so often hap- 
pens in families or that a healthy wife seems to- 
contract it from a sick husband there has often 
been a prevalent belief as to its communicabil- 
ity. ‘The investigation of the last few years 
into tuberculosis, or the pear] disease of cattle, has 
led many good authorities to believe that the 
flesh and milk of tuberculous cows can cause 
tubercle in the human kind. This work of Dr. 


financially, | 
The argument is well | 


mastering 
essays are 


Clapp, Js Consumption Contagious? (O. Clapp 
& Son, Boston), strongly takes the aflirmative 
view. Prof. Creighton, of Cambridge, Gerlach, 


of Berlin, and several others, accept this view. 
Virchow strongly opposes it. This book evi- 
dently regards the contagiousness as mostly de- 
pendent upon the lower animals and is emphatic 
in insisting upon governmental inspection of all 
milk, meat, slaughter-houses, and markets. The 
most that can be said is that the medical and 
veterinary professions are carefully investigating, 
and at present we must hold the question sub ju- 
dice.———-Among the recent cheap temperance 
publications of the National Temperance Society 
(38 Reade Street, N. Y.) are Results of Researches 
on Alcohol, by B. W. Richardson ; Stimulants 
and Narcotics, by Dr. J. M. Howie; The 
Heredity of Alcohol and its Effect on Offspring, 
by Dr. Norman Kerr and Dr. Allen ; and Alcohol 
as a Part of Diet for Mothers, by Dr. James 
Edmunds.-———Dr. Richardson, in his usual 
racy way, discusses the false views as to alcohol— 
its valuelessness as a food. With many telling 
arguments and illustrations he urges the need of 
greater personal and legislative restraint over 
this sovereign enemy. Stimulants and Narcotics 
is chiefly made up of extracts, showing the 
opinions of experienced observers as to the dis- 
advantage, as well as needlessness of the drugs 
that enslave. The heredity of alcohol points to 
the entailments of the drunkard. While we ad- 
mit the general fact, it seems to us that the 
heredity is rather a weakening of will power 
than a particular bias to this vice. So we are 
prepared to emphasize the additional argument 
of Dr. Nathan Allen as to the evils to offspring. 
The physical degeneracy from this source is un- 
deniable.——As to alcohol asa part of diet for 
mothers, we are glad that the error of its use is 
now generally acknowledged. The nursing needs 
the sustentation of good food. The old notion 
that beer turns to milk is well nigh abandoned. 
Mothers that indulge in such stimulants please 
themselves more than they nourish their chil- 
dren.——Many have written of Speech and its 
Defects. A book with this title by Dr. 8. O. 
Potter (P. Blakiston & Son), Philadelphia, 
received the Lea prize of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege and is worthy of this reprint. It is what its 
name betokens, a Periscope of Bibliography or 
personal opinions upon the subject. Most of the 
book is devoted toa discussion of stammering. 
After discussing all the plans of cure, we think 
the author rightly came to the conclusion that 
“the only rational and efficacious method of 
treatment is disciplinary exercise of the respira- 
tory, vocal, and articulating organs, conducted 
unremittingly and patiently, until a correct 
habit of speech is established and aided by the 
use of the utmost degree of will power of which 
the patient is capable.” The book is to be com- 
mended to the attention of any who have children 
inclined to this embarrassing disability.——— 
The Treatise of Dr. Henry Howard (Montreal : 
Dawson Brothers) on ‘‘A Rational Materialistic 
Definition of Insanity and Imbecility, with the 
Medical Jurisprudence of Legal Criminality,” 
‘both in its title and preface is uninviting. Ani- 
mal mind, as we know it, is declared to be the 
product of organic matter.” The book, however, 
shows great thought, is very suggestive, and has 
some excellent words about crime and responsi- 
bility. It needs much sifting and is to be taken 
all along cum grano salis, But we are glad the 
author has had his say and no alienist should 
omit its perusal. We differ much from some of 
its conclusions. Yet it is frank, earnest, and in 
fact so truthful as to command careful exami- 





women; and bycycling is certainly chargeable 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Tux following novels occupying space in our 
different American magazines are all by English 
writers, and, with the single exception of Mr. 
Black, by English women. Mrs. E. Lynn 
Lynton’s “ Ione Stewart” and Mr. William Black’s 
“Yolande,” in Harper's Bazar; Mr. Black’s 
“Shandon Bells,” in Harper’s Magazine; in 
Harper's Weekly “ Frescoes,” by ‘“‘OQuida” (Miss 


| De la Rame); “Through One Administration,” 


by Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett (who is not 
so well known to be of English birth and breed- 


| ing as she might be); and in The Continent Miss 


Broughton’s “ Belinda.” It would seem as if the 
average British literary lady takes to novel writing 
as a duck to the water and it is only just to say 
how much more finished and artistic work most of 
the guild turn out than many of the professional 
sisters on our side of the ocean. —A translation 
of “ Hiawatha” into Greek has appeared from a 
Leipzig house. - Dr. James Darmester, one 
of the vice-presidents of the New Shakespeare 
Society and better known as an accomplished 
Oriental student, is occupied with a work which 
will trace the history of English opinion and prej- 
udice concerning Jeanne d’Are.——-“‘ The Minis- 
ter’s Mistake” is the name of the poem by the au- 
thor of “ Olrig Grange,” which will appear in the 
March Sceoltish Review.———The concluding 
days of sale of the Sunderland Library are set 
for March 10th to March 21st; the total number 
of days spent in auctioning off the books thus 
amounting to fifty-one. A very important series 
of sixteenth-century editions of the New Testa- 
ment is a special feature of this last installment. 
——Mr. James Berry Bensel will furnish a serial 
story to the Overland Monthly.——— The Saturday 
Review writes of Emil Zola’s short tale, “ L’Inon- 
dation,” that “it might go, without an omitted 
word, into an English Sunday-school magazine 
and is an excellently worked up story of pity and 
terror.” The same justice is due to sundry of 
M. Zola’s early short sketches and pieces. There 
is no mark of the beast upon them.—_——Some- 
body once said, in course of an after-dinner con- 
versation with Bishop Wilberforce upon the 
difficulty of always finding a Latin word for a 
given English one. For instance, you cannot 
put hearse into Latin. ‘Oh! that’s very easy,” 
replied the Bishop: ‘‘mors omnibus !”———-Two 
more of the volumes of the new edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., have just been issued. One of these 
books contains ‘The House of the Seven 
Gables” “The Snow Image” and other 
tales ; the other, “The Wonder Book,” 
‘Tanglewood Tales,” ete.———tThe first of Pro- 
fessor Z. Topelius’s, historical romances has ap- 
peared in an English translation from the Swed- 
ish. —A correspondent says that as a writer 
Gambetta worked not very rapidly, but with few 
erasures and a complete inability to know when 
to stop. He would come into his editorial rooms 
at midnight, and exclaim ‘‘I shall want about 
half a column to-night,” and then, hurriedly 
depositing himself in a chair, fill page upon page 
with a close, neat handwriting, now and then paus- 
ing to run his dark hand through his black hair. At 
last he would drop his pen with an ‘ Ouf! 
There, I think those few lines will state our case 
plainly. What! Do they really make five 
columns ?”—-——Supplementary volumes of the 
great ‘‘Poole’s Index,” will be published each 
year and the volumes for each five years 
bound together.———We understand that the 
‘Lowell Birthday Book ” is the next publication 
of this daffy-down-dilly character to be given to 
the public. There are altogether about forty of 
its class.————The biography of George Eliot, 
which has engrossed Miss Mathilde Blind for a 
considerable time, is now completed by the 
author. During much of the period of its com- 
position Miss Blind resided in the native place 
of George Eliot, a village in Warwickshire.——— 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston has revised and ex- 
panded a new edition of Haydn’s “Dictionary 
of Dates,” which the Harpers have just put 
through press._——Mr. F. Marion Crawford, 
the author of the novel “Mr. Isaacs,” will 
publish «a new story serially in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Not long since the 
Messrs. Harper & Bros. dispatched Mr. Davidson, 
the well-known artist, on a Southern trip, to 
make a series of drawings illustrative of South- 
ern life and character. These sketches will be 
engraved in the pages of Harper’s Weekly during 
the year.—— Mr. T. Whittaker has arranged 
with the London publishers for an American 
edition of the Rev. Jos. A. Beet’s ‘‘Comment- 
aries on Romans” and “ Corinthians,” two work, 
which have been commended by Bishop Ellicott, 
Canon Farrar, and Doctor Van Oosterzee. 











Both are in Professors Shaff and Brown's 
theological course of reading, recently 
printed in the Critic, Mr. Henry Stev- 
ens, the bibliographer who recently dis- 
posed of the important ‘Franklin Collec- 
tion,” is described as a most eccentric man 


almost as great a curiosity in his way as his price- 
less manuscripts. After having sold the collec- 
tion, he had much of it most expensively rebound, 
at his own expense, for delivery. He frequently 
signs his name ‘‘Henry Stevens, G. M. B.,” 
meaning thereby ‘Green Mountain Boy.” 





nation and reapect for its author, 


Sometimes “Henry Stevens, G. M. B., F.S.A., 
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LNDN.” (“black- 
balled by the Atheneum Club, London”), 
fat, good-humored, profoundly learned, and, de- 


ete., blk. bild Athn’m Clb. 


He is 


spite his long English 
American.” 


residence, “intensely 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering varwety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper. the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Kvo, Lémo, ete, 
give sv little indication of size that we shall hereafter 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. 
given is the length.) 


The number first 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Universal In- 
formation, Relating to ali Ages and Nations, 
lith Edition. Containing History of the 
World to the Autumn of 181. By Benjamin 
Vincent. Revised for American Readers, 
lu'4x7, pp. viii, 7%. New York: Harper & 
Sictkctmcenanuciecrawavancwens 
A History of Latin Literature, from Eunius to 
Beethius. By George Augustus Simcox, M.A. 
In two volumes. Vol. I. 744x544, pp. xxxvi, 
459. Vol. Il. 74x54, pp. xxxv, 481. The same. 
Shakespeare's History of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. 
With Engravings. 64x5\%, pp. 164. The same. 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. Written by the mem- 
orable worthies of their time, Mr. John 
Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare, Gent. 
Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. 
With Engravings. 6x5, pp. 208. The same. 
James and Philip Van Arteveld. Two Episodes 
in the History of the 4th Century. By James 
Hutton, author of “ Missionary Work in the 
Southern Seas,” ete. (Franklin Square Libra- 
Re BU 2% 
Bid_ Me Discourse. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, author of “Old Middeiton’ 8 Money,” 
ete, (Franklin Square Library.) 11x, pp. 
SN ctuidiabennitcnaieksneneerhesnceann 0 Ww 
The Marriage in Cana of Galilee. By Hugh Mac- 
muillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., author of * Bible 
Teachings in oe ” etc. 74¢x5, pp. x, 262. 
London and New York: Macmillan ae 1 Ww 
The Gs uldionn Cun By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D. 7'4x5, pp. vi, 282. The same 
Hand- ee ok of Verte brate Disecetion. By H. 
Newell Martin, D.Sc., M.D., M.A., and Will- 
iam A. Moale, M.D. Part Ir’ How to Dissect 
a Bird. T4gxb2 4, pp. iv, 174. The same.......... 0 60 
Oliver Cromwell: The Mga and His Mission. By 
lanson ruses. With Steel Portrait. 9! 
x64, DI 516. New_York, Toone, and 
Paris: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co 
A Comsnpentary on the Rovieed Version of the 
Testament. By W. G. Humphrey, B.D. 
7 x54. pp xxi, 474. The same... 
A Wonder Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father’s Chair. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 8x 
5%, pp. vi, 637. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
NE 0 encncicnnseunecdncdensndancivennsegectes 2 u 
The House of the Seven Gables, and Snow ie. 
age, and Other Twice-Told Tales. By 
thaniel Hawthorne. 8x5, pp. iv, 641. The 


The] pelle O'Beets Lane. An American Novel. 
A i n Beatty. 73x54, pp. 330. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & & 
Rousseau. By sass © — Graham. 
Classics P= English Re 
Oliphant. 7x44, pp. 227. 
Ideas for a Science of Good as cma in Ad. 
lresses, Letters, and Articles on a Strictly 
National Currency, Tariff, and Civil Servi ice. 
By Hon. Peter Cooper, LL.D. 934x634, pp. 400. 
New York: Trow’s Printing and Boo binding 
PTE «cv cccnndescesecesceseccssceenssetoenecere 


Figures of thy, Past. Jom the Leaves of Old 
sournals. 3 By a m Syiney (Close of Fon 
rvar ollege Wyxbh, p 
ton: R oberts B; im rothers ee ‘4 
a and Speeches. By Atticus G. Haygoo 
., president of Emory College, Gated. Ga. 
Tei 4, PP. 428. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
hodist Publishing House... ...........-.-++ 13 
Mirabeau. An Historical Drama. By George H. 
Calvert. 7x5, pp p. 108. Boston: & Shep- 
pard. New York: Chas. T. Dillingham........ 1 ov 
Ben Brightboots and other True Stories, Hymns, 
and Music. By the late Frances ey 
Havergal. 7x3, ‘of Oh yi 145. New wet 
son D. F. Rand ph & C neem 075 


The Acts _ of the Apostles (KV_XXVIIN). “With 
fatrodue tion ~ Notes by J. Ranson Lum- 
by, D. D._ ( Cambridge ible for Schools. 
General Editor, J.S. Perowne, D. Ed- 
ited for the Sy ¥ x, of the University “Press, 
634x434, pp. xxxix, 145 —387, a. e: Uni- 
versity ess, London: C. J. Cl lay, M. A., & ‘ 
boda h0seeesscaes Ob bnbhatetegeserereisnacnsaaees 07 
The ‘heen of Probation Examined with Ref- 
erence to Current Discussione. By George H. 
Emerson, D. D. 714x434, pp. 175. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing Pet pencétavesdnsees 0 50 
American Humorists. By 
M ’ — -— = 
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UN EW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 





Cuyler’s New Book. 


God's Light on Dark Clouds 


By the Rev. 


Dr. 


T. L. Cuyter, D.D. 75 cents. 


“To thousands of disconsolate hearts these 
pages are fitted to carry just the comfort which 
they crave, It is one of those books for which 
the demand never fails and it is one of the best 
of them.”’—CONGREGATIONALIST. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Empty Crib. Gmt............ . $1 00 
Thought Hives. Witu Porrrarr...... 1 50 
EY SINS coiscccncamninetaide sia 1 50 
From the Nile to Norway and 
Homeward, ILLusTRATED......... 1 50 
The Geiser GCmrbetiee. .....60cc20s- . 0% 
GP ps cccnbchscccesesrenes ss 0 60 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR 


“JUSTICE,” 


the Anti-monopoly weekly, published at 252 Broadway, 
N.Y. Liberal commissions paid to agents. 


JUSTICE PUBLISHING CO., 





Bex 610, New York. 
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_ APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
1. 


Landmarks of English Literature. 


By Henry J. Nicoiu. 12mo, vellum cloth. 
$1.75. 


Price, 


“The plan adopted in this book has been to deal sole- 
ly with the very greatest names in the several depart- 
ments of English Literature—with those writers whose 
works are among the most imperishable glories of 
Britain, and with whom it is a disgrace for even the 
busiest to remain unacquainted.”— From Preface. 

“We can warmly recommend this excellent manual.” 

St. James Gazette. 

il. 


The Science of Politics. 


By Suetpon Amos, M.A., author of ‘‘ The 


Science of Law,” ete. “Tnternational 
Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth, Price, 
#1.75. 
Contents ;—Chapter I. Nature and Limits of the 
Science of Politics. II. Political Terms. III, Political 
Re. seoning. IV. The Geographical Area of Modern 
Politics. The om, Elements cs Political Life 
and Retion, Constitutions. Local Gov- 
ernment. The Government on Depgnacnaien. 
IX. Foreign {- #4 he Province of Gove 
ment. XI. Revolutions in States. XII. Right ‘and 
Wrong in Politics. 
Il. 
he Parchment Series: 
@ Farcnment series: 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By 


Tuomas A Kemprs. A Revised Translation. 
With a Frontispiece on India paper, froma 
Design by W. B. Richmond. Vellum, gilt 


top. Price, $1.25. 
THE PARCHMENT SHAKESPEARE. Volume 
four. Vellum, gilt top. Price, $1.25 per 


volume. 
*.” THe PARCHMENT Serres “deserves loving con- 


servation by all who prize the rare arts of excellent 
ty pography and paper making.”—Vanity Fair. 


IV. 


Hygiene for Girls. 


By Inenzvus P. Davis, M.D. 
Price, #1 25. 


16mo, cloth. 


ae awoman whose childhood was weight with 
mise endures an after-life of misery because, 
hrough a false delicacy, she remained ignorant of her 
physical nature and requirements, although on all 
other subjects she may be well informed; an at 
length, she goes to ve mourning the hard d fate 
that has made existence a burden and perhaps wonder- 
ing to what end she was born, when a little ape 
at the proper time would have shown her how to eas 
avoid those evils that have made her “life 3 wretched 
failure.”"—From Introduction, 


For sale by all Booksellers or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON «& Cco., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1,3, and 5 Bond Street, N. Y. 
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= Sun 


A MILLION A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC.—The subjoined table 
shows the fotel circulation of the several editions of 
THE SUN for 1822, as compared with the corresponding 
figures of a iia year: 


DAILY.. 


18 
139, 301, 161 
SUNDAY. 


7 3037 3604 


114,878,656 DAILY. 
7,414,114 SUNDAY.. 


WEEKLY. 3,443, 260 WEEKLY. 3,498,154 | 


Total. .55 536,030 Total. 50,236, 919 


Five million more SUNS were bought and readin 
1882 than in 1881. The average circulation of the several | 
editions during the whole of the past year was: 


sds wisicern cacpicce noe etek 143,200 
NEES icaknincackie stecceniba saci 141,810 
ea xscnranckeaaseanwe 66,216 


THE SUN has advertising space to sell. From its 
compact form, an advertisement | in THE SUN is more 
readily seen than in the blanket sheets, hence a few 
lines in its columns will serve to attract the widest at- 
tention. 5 Svevine aSvesteamens in THE SUN, cost- 
ing only two dollars, reaches over half a million readers. 

is is unquestionably the cheapest and most efficient 
mode of attaining public ity and procuring customers 
anywhere obtaina 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
In ay and Sunday Biitions the price of advertising 


is Forty Jents per Agate line. ree type Eighty Cent: 
Reading Notices One Dollar a 1 Fifty © oy A third 
page and aie oe Dellere and Fifty Cents on first and 


Récond p r Agate line. 
In Weekly | Enition the price is Fifty Cents per line of | 
Type. For | 


Agate space, without extra charge for la 
ay positions, Seventy-five Cents to 
r line 


THE SUN, 166, 168, AND 170 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. 


LITERARY te NK-S P. 
Odds and ends, much that Saaiben tees, that is not 
common ; all interesting. are agazines, Revie im 
Pp an Schox 31 dc 
—- woess, ete., ete. Pick-up orders solicited. objege 
yok “. CL 2 
Ce OF | 


est & Barclay Stree SURWALS TN Ue ork. 
(LARGIIANS ‘f meen 
| 


wo Dollars 


EST § MEDICAL JOUR 


0K” 


rev SH’ 
8f- 60M 6°... 
ee 


90: 
eates, 10 Memorandums & Statements for 
60 cts. in Stamps. 8.WHYBREW, Pub'r, Rochester, ¥. t 


Chas, Scribner's Sons 


HAVE NOW READY. 


On the Desert. 


With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. 


By | 


Rev. Henry M. Frevp, D.D., author of “ From the | 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn" and “From | 


Egypt to Japan.” 1 vol., crown &vo, with a map, $2. 


This volume is the account of a journey in the track 
of the Israelites ploas the Red Sea. among the peaks of 


Sinai, through the Desert of the Wandering, and up to 
| the Promised 


. All of Dr. Field's powers of obser- 
vation and desc mption are brought tuto play and his 
book wili undoubtedly prove the most delichtful pop- 
ular narrative of trave 8 in the desert of Mount Sinai 
that hasever been written. 

Of Dr. Field's last volume of travels it La said by 
a high authority: “Tha 


ever met or expect to meet elsewhere.” 
IL. 
Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cook. 


Dorner on the Future State. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Christian Doctrine comprising the Doctrine of the 
Last Things. With an introduction and notes. By 
Newman Smyru, D.D., author of “Old Faiths in 
New Light,” “ The Orthodox Theology of To-day,” 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 81. 

This isa faithful translation of that part of Dr. Dor- 
ner’s “ System of Christian Doctrine” which relates to 
the future state of the soul; with an Introduction and 
Notes by Dr. Newman Smyth. The object of the book 
is to set forth c pasty and accurately the views of the 
great German Theologian on a subject of the highest 
interest and importance, wherein he has been steams. 
ly misrepresen in this country, and particularly by 
the Rev. Joseph Cook, in his recent lectures on Future 


| Probation. 
Ill. 
An Honorable Surrender. 
By Mary Apams. 1 vol., 12mo, 81. 





| By James Anthony Froude, 





An Honorable Surrender is a love story of a very 
fresh and unconventional type. It presents some situ- 
ations that have an unusual interest, from fete orig- 
inality and piquancy, as well as from the brightness 
and literary finish of the narrative, and the author ex- 
hibits a keenness of insight into character very un- 
usual in a first novel. 


Ready Saturday, Feb. 
IV. 


Ice-Pack and Tundra. 


An Account of the Search for the “Jeannette” 
Sledge Journey through Siberia. By WiLL1aM H. 
GILDER, correspondent of the New York Herald, 
with the Rodgers Search Expedition, author of 
“Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., 8vo, with maps and 
illustrations, 84. 


_ Mr. Gliders book is an account of the voyage of the 

“her discoveries and destruction, with the 

thet ng ; personal narrative of hie own solitary and 

uealioas ourney through the Siberian wastes. The 

whole story of the “ Jeannette” is given from its papers 

and the accounts of survivors. It will be seen that the 
volume possesses an extraordinary interest. 


Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, 


late Dean of Westminster. Three lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh, in November, 18. By GrorGE 
GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Honorary Fellow of University College, Oxford. 1 
vol., 12mo, #1. 


These recollections, written down by his successor 
and life-long friend, and covering the whole course of 
Stanley's life, make up so fine and sympathetic a pic- 

the man that, even if amore ambitious biow- 


24th. 


JUST ‘PUBLISHED. 


VI. 


Final Causes. 


By Paul Janet, Member of the French Academy. 
Translated from the Second French Edition. 
With a Preface by Professor Robert Flint, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., mee 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 


M.A. Fourth Series. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
Vill. 


| The Religions of the Ancient 
World. 


Inchading Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, 
Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. By George 
Rawlineon, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. Uniform with 
“ The Origin of Nations.” 


1x. 
Energy. 
Efficient and Final Cause (Philosophic Series, No. 11). 


By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 
50 cents. 


Socrates. 


Being a Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of 
the Phawdo, containing his Defense, his last Teach. 
ings, and his Thoughts on Immortality and the 
Future State of the Soul, as given by Plato. An 
Introduction by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard 
University. lvol.,12mo. A new and cheaper edition, 

paper, 50 cents. 


Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A Select and Classified Bibliography of Theology and 
General Religious Literature. By John F. Hurst, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol, 8vo, $3.00. 


e*s These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, wpon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Standard Text-Books 


Natural Science. 
BOTANY. 


By Prorgsson Asa Gray, or Harvarp. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. How ow Rerecink: 
— y insects to work for them, 
foo ed, and printed on fine ay 
Saar 2 PLANTS GROW. A simple introduction to 
Structura] Botany ; with a Popular Fwra. ustrated 
by more than §00 engravings. 232 pages, smal! quarto. 
This book, in connection with the“ School and Field 
Book,” suzy plies a complete course in Botany for Com- 
mon Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY, anp VEGETABLE Puysi0L- 
oGy, to which is added a copious Glossary. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 236 pages. 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF ITANY. A 
popular and comprehensive School Book, adapted to 
sinners and advanced classes, *vo, cloth, a1 pages. 
This book, in connection with “ How Plants Grow,” 
supplies | a ‘com plete course in patany Jor Common 

vols, Academies, and Seminarte 
MANUAL OF BOTANY. ponte lll according to the 
natural system. and containing W Fide eek 


the Sedges, *, Grasses, Ferns, etc. 
issue. Cloth, tvo, 700 pages. 


THE SAME, bound with “ The Lessons.” 


GRAY’S NEW STRUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC 
BOTANY. An introduction to Fh ang and System- 
atic Botany and Vegetable yeiol< 
and revised edition of the Botanic ’ 
ly rewritten and greatly extended. Thi eel by 
numerous woodcuts. Cloth, Svo, 442 pages. 


CEOLOCY. 


By Proressor James D. Dana, OF YALE. 


GEOLOGICAL STORY BRIEFLY TOLD. An intro- 
duction to Geology, for the genera] reader and for be- 

nners in the Science. | vol, apo, 1 pages. Pro. 
usely illustrated and handsomely bo 

THE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
schools and academies. Revised “Sidon! 
illustrated, 350 pages. 

MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thoroughly 
much enlarged, and almost wholly rewritten. 
ing of the Principles of the Science, with special refer- 
ence to American Geological History, for the use of Col- 
leges, Academies, aud Schools of Science. Lilustrated 
by a Chart of the World, and over one thousand 
| MR, mostly from American sources. 1 vol. 8Vo, 
about pages. 

*,* The above are generally for sale by booksellers ; 
but, when not thus obtainable, they may be had direct 
from us. Descriptive circulars an¢ prices by mail. 


Jesigned for 
Cloth, fully 


revised, 
reat. 


Specially low rates will be made where firat supplies 
are desired for introduction, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
753 and 755 Breadway, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT’ S MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR MONTHLY OF GENERAL - 
LITERATURE. 


MARC H NUMBER 
NOW READY. 


Containin, oct. AN, OCEAN SWORDSMAN, IL- 
LUSTRATED. By < F. Holder .—2. DEA 
we Garletie Perry. . THE JEW 

Py, * ry Agnes oe 
OF F THE ph 


nae aN parice. “burr Todd. 
THE FIDDLER OF BATT 
peperteon Macfarlane.—4. PORT 
BUS. By James Davie Butler.—7. PATHE « 
INDIAN. By Alfred M 
Story by H. Pierce.—9, 
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~ 


Manon Couthouy. —l0. INVALID LIF IN THE 

sou TH. A.—il, * rou ERS” IN TEXAS 
k. y 6A, “12. ‘WINTER—A 

Charice L. Hildreth. a. THE STIRRING-OFF. 


Sto: By M. H. Catherwood.—i4. OUK MONTHLY 
GOSSIP: 1. Public OP The A, Republic. 2 
I aux Dames: swe * nes Of Women. 8. Anecdolic- 
al and Miscellaneous: m from a Setting Star; 
The Mt. Vee ~ FF Clark Mille.—15. LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE a 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


PENCERIAN 


Famous Steel 


real 
are sulted to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


“KB BARNES & GO... Educational Publishers, 8. ¥.— 


.| THE Writines OF Mrs. WHITE, 


OF BATTLE a, ae 
setting forth 


The Sufferings of Christ. S2-page tract, 
God's love in the gift of his Son, a portraying the sufferings and 
éeath of Christ for the redemption of the race. & cts, 
Bible Sanctification, The ible doctrine presented and false 
theories, so prevalent at the present day, exposed. 4 pp. 10 ¢ 4, 
between Christ and his Angela 
tan an In 8 volumes, Covering the Old 
Testament history, and the tife of Christ and bis aposties. The 
historical narrative is given fn a clear, forcible style, and the moral 
lessons drawn are pointed and practical. Although not argument 
ative, they throw a — “ a upon the sacred . Kach vol 
ume 40) pages. 61.00 bove prices Include malting, postpaid, 
Address REVIEW & HERALD, Barres Cueex, Mion. 


H. B. NIMS & co., School Globos, Troy, N.Y, 


THE INNER LIFE © 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages, 
Price, by matl, postpaid, 75 Cents, 


Owing to the continued demand for this book, wo 
have been obliged to panes another edition, ‘and 
have decided to reduce the price from 61 to 75 Cents. 

The author, Mr. F, B. Carpenter, had unusual facil- 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate way and 
he hasin this volume lenaantly described it, Fre sh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. © arpente ra 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “‘ How Lin 
coln was Nominated,” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0 Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 
R. CARTER @& BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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fPYENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT. 
and Robust. HATS, preferred, 
AIG, 307 Weat 2ist St., 
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"WS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowkR snp 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pro- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just publisheds 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 1656 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper 

HEET MU 
Popular Sheet poe by the pelt, —_—— for only b 
cents per bay 6 Send 5 cents for cataloyue ant a Lee ce 
of music. Liberal discount to dealers, F. 

©O., 61 Federal Street, Boston, Mans. 








Temms: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 
Bcents. Lrpenar CLuB Rates. 

¢@ Srectmen NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of ® cents. (Postage Stamps afford a convenient form 
of remittance.) 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market St., Philadetphia. 
= se CITY JOURNAL. 

The best paper in the West for readers and adver- 
tisera. Pals cally it is Wy a Bb, 
The ly, wi reulation of 14,000, con- 


an average ¢ 
tains full Weatern Associa’ 7 ha rypore srepors 
of overs eprotuetjve Pt _— of the W , aS 


of 
of every cit vin r the 
is ouane paver - ft - the West can produce and has 


no acknow 

he Weekly wath a s circulation of iene, is a complete 
compilation of the current news of the world, embel- 
lished with choice miscellany, origin: torial, and 

srvqugensene + The JovmnnwaL is a han nely 
printed q ty-six columns and is a valuable 
eedigm™ ait seh «i a know) of the West is 
cheaply attainable s in the East. Sample 


copies mailed to any naire on a application. Sen » 
your ’ 
one year, or advertini * terme epply to 

“journ ie On oPub'rs and tpg term Kauras City, Mo. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphlet,“* PLYMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdeslers, 7 Cemts. By the year, 62. 
Clergymen and Theological Students, $1.70. 

FORDS, | HOWARD & HULBERT, New Yor«x. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, .. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE . 1 
t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent mail, 
on receipt of Nine Cents. by 


HARPER & BROK., Franklin Square, N. ¥ 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 





Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


170,843 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND GORGEOUS 
JUVENILE OST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


$1 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of Ojty Hall Park, N. ¥ 
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A beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS.-Marechal 
Niel and gee ueminot Roses; or, a BAMKET of 
FRUIT- es, Plums, Grapes, — Cherries 


MH of Ling ‘end from original designs. Full size. 
led on receipt of 9 cents cack or 1b cents the pair, 


in stamps. Mention this pape 
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14 
Religions IJutelligencee. 
EVANGELICAL MOVEMENTS IN 
RUSSIA. 


(238) 


FREIneuR VON DER Brt'Gaen gives account 
in the last number of the Deutsche Rund- 
achau of some religious movements in the 
Russian Empire, which, although widely 
separated from each other and affecting 
a 
character of common resemblance that they 


different groups of people, bear such 


may be recognized at once, he says, as 
parallel currents of a spirit of evangelical 
reformation. 
ganda in the south, Col. Pashkop’s Evan- 


They are the Stundist propa- 


gelical meetings in St. Petersburg, and a 
religious movement in the Northern Ural, 
which is only referred to. We translate por- 
tions of his extremely interesting article. 
‘*The name of the Stundist sect is derived 
from the prayer mectings which were held 
among the German colonists in the goverp- 
ment of Cherson, at which, besides prayers, 
the other usual exercises of reading from the 
Scriptures and singing were observed. The 
Russian peasants became acquainted with 
( Betstunden, prayer- 
hours, in the language of the Germans who 


these meetings or 
frequented them), and, having introduced 
them into their own circles, received the 
name of Stundists. From these meetings, 
which, like those of the German colonists, 
were based on the Gospel, has arisen a 
grand religious awakening. While the New 
Testament was to the Protestant Germans 
an inheritance received from many genera. 
tions of ancestors and, for the most part, 
familiar to them, the Russians found in it 
The 
salvation through faith in Christ, the simple, 
vivifying words of the Sermon on the Mount 


took a strong hold of these untaught men. 


something wholly new. doctrine of 


Congregations were formed as long ago as 
ten or more years and virtually separated 
themselves from the Russian Church. They 
met on Sundays in one of the houses of the 
town, where the Bible was read from by one 
of the number, hymns were sung, and prayer 
was offered by every one who felt called to 
it. One 
Stundism, while the cfforts which were 
repeatedly made by the Church to check 


town after another went over to 


the movement only resulted in adding to its 
strength. 

‘‘In whatever district Stundism estab- 
lishes itself, the Stundist peasants become 
immediately distinguishable from the Ortho- 
dox, the Stundist towns from the common 
Cleanliness and thrift be- 
gin to prevail in the villages, public houses 
and drunken 
munes which have been deeply in debt to 
the state pay up their dues and leave off 
the habit of being behind in their taxes. 


Russian towns. 


men disappear, and com- 


Stundist households are remarked for being 
orderly and well arranged. The families are 
peaceful, industrious, honest, and frugal, 
I have 
been told by a proprietor of the country 
that the effect of conversion is often aston- 
ishing. Peasants who, till middle age, had 
done nothing but drink up, every week, what 
they had earned during the week, who had 
been habitually drunk in public, had spent 
all their goods for drink and abused their 
families, have never touched liquor from the 
hour of their conversion. They have changed 
their torn shirt and ragged coat for clean 
linen and respectable clothing; installed 
sobriety and peace, instead of the former 
constant uproar and contention in their 
homes; established neatness and made all 
around their places bear the evidence of 
faithful care and attention. The sudden- 
ness of the change is marvelous and would 
be conceivable in the case of a German or 
an English agriculturist only in extremely 
rare instances. It is probably ascribable in 
part to the more facile character of the 
Slavic race; but chiefly to the deep-grasping 
power with which the religious feeling, 
awakened for the first time, works upon this 
simple people. What no persuasion, no 
state instrumentality, no threat of punish- 
ment by the noble or the representative of 
the government could attain, what no 'pres- 
sure of necessity or tears of wife and chil- 
dren could secure, what the certain prospect 
of material ruin and personal destruction 
could not compel—deliverance from the 
general national passion for drink—is by 
this influence gained permanently, in a 


and they soon reach a competency. 
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couple of hours. It is no moral conviction, 


but religious emotion, a religious experi- 
ence that moves them so deeply. 
‘* That this is the chief impelling motive is 


evident, from the manner in which the 
propaganda is commonly effected. The 


orthodox peasant may witness for years 
running the comfortable estate and the con- 
tentment of his Stundist brother in the 
next town, without being moved by the 
desire to exchange his miserable existence 
and the boisterous pleasures of the inn for 
them. No thought of the moral of the 
matter occurs to him, for he feels no re- 
proach on moral grounds, even when he is 
drinking himself to death. What, then, is it 
that takes hold of him with such overpow- 
ering force? 

‘* The proprietor of whom I have already 
spoken related to me this incident. One 
of came to him and 
reported excitedly that the Stundists had 
come into an adjoining village, and had been 
He hastened 
to the place, and found that some Stundist 
had come in wagons, and had passed slowly 


day one his men 


attacked by the inhabitants. 


through the streets singing psalms with 


clear, ringing voices. The peasants had 


gathered around — their 


them, and had ordered 


visitors, reviling 
them to leave the 
place; for the Stundists are hated by the 
Orthodox, on account of their temperance, 
and have been declared by the priests ene- 
mies of the Church and of God. The relig- 
ionists were not dismayed by these proceed- 
ings; but went calmly on singing, when 
they were attacked with clubs and stones. 
They made no return to the assaults, not 
even changing countenance, although some 
of them were hurt. When the excitement 
was reaching its climax and the Stundists 
began to appear in danger of their lives, a 
number of their assailants were overcome 
and fell upon their knees, looking at the 
At this 
appeared and 

Two days afterward the 
had been converted 


singers as if they were angels. 
the proprietor 


stopped the riot. 


moment 


whole village to 
Stundism. 

‘A poor, impudent, contentious, drunken 
fellow was converted, and became at once 
sober, industrious, and decent. He and 
his family were despised and persecuted for 
his psalm-singing, but he bore it all patiently 
and without complaint. Such instances 
might be multiplied. 

‘*Stundism is thus spreading; but not 
among the upper classes, for they are not 
numerous and have little influence; but its 
doctrines take hold of the simple men of the 
masses with such force has never been 
observed except in times of extraordinary 
religious movements. The Stundists may 
now be counted by thousands, and their 
propaganda has spread out from Kiev into 
several of the neighboring governments and 
is carrying with it power akin to that which 
sustains martyrs. Without entering the 
domain of politics, it is evidently exercising 
a solvent influence on the position of the 
state church. 


as 


‘* Steps are contemplated for bringing the 
Stundists into communication with the 
leader of a similar movement that is going 
on in St. Petersburg—Col. Pashkof. 

‘*Vasili Alexandrovitch Pashkof is a dis- 
ciple of Lord Radstock, the English lay 
preacher who went to St. Petersburg in 1876, 
to kindle the fire of evangelical faith in 
aristocratic circles. Pashkof, a colonel of 
the guards, a fine officer, descended from 
an old Boyard family, very rich, and a good 
liver, was soon enrolled among his converts, 
although he had kept away from the meet. 
ings at first, deterred by the influence they 
had exerted over some of his comrades. 
Two hours of the meetings, which he at- 
tended not of his own accord, completely 
changed him. He left the service and be- 
came a most earnest champion in the relig- 
ious field. He opened his residence on the 
Quai du Neva to meetings for the higher and 
for the lower classes, in the French and 
the Russian languages. Converts were made 
rapidly among both classes; other resi- 
dences were opened to the meetings; and a 
spirit of devote charity begun to spread, 


which was manifested in the opening of 


soup and aid-houses and a notorious read- 
iness to respond to every application for 
aid to benevolent enterprises. Thename of 
Pashkof is now known in St. Petersburg, 
especially among the lower classes, as are 
few other names. 





‘The preaching, as I heard it from the 
lips of Lord Radstock, at one of the meet- 
ings, is the simple, evangelical presentation 
of faith in Christ as the way of salvation. 
After the service persons were invited to 
remain for counsel, Few persons are better 
adapted to kindle the spark of faith in the 
new hearer flame than the former 
colonel of the guard. He has nothing by 
means of which to grasp and rule men 
and lead them, except the glow of his faith 
and his feeling for his fellow-men; no ex- 
ternal weapons, except the New Testament. 
But these forces ure enough to move even 
the frigid Nationalists to the marrow. We 
can recognize at the first instant that the 
Gospel has had the effect of something 


toa 


wholly new upon the members _ of 
the meetings. The Bible was till a 
few years ago quite as little known 
in the upper circles of Russian 


society as in the villages of the govern- 
ments. The novel truth is wonderfully ef- 
fective among the noble and _ office-bearing 
classes, who had probably never thought, 
in a Christian sense, till it was presented to 
them for five minutes about their sins and 
salvation; and it is mighty among the com- 
mon people, who had never had a con- 
scious thought concerning spiritual things. 
In the meetings attended by the lower 
classes the services are opened and closed 
with hymns translated from the German 
Protestant lyrics. 
ference from the other services is that these 
are held in the Russian language, a much 
more moving power is exhibited at them 
than in the services attended by more cul- 
tivated people. After the exhortation 
every one is at liberty to pray; and it not 
infrequently happens that some drosky- 
driver or day laborer will throw himself to 
the ground, and in the plainest, unvar- 
nished manner, without thought of his 
condition and surroundings and without 
troubling himself about carping criticism, 
yet intelligently and humanly in every 
word, express his inmost thoughts, his 
knowledge of his sinful nature, and his 
longings for godliness, with a fierce and. 
earnestness that bring loud sobs from aris- 
tocratic lookers-on, as well as from his 
own fellow-workmen. An old Hussite 
might believe that he was again stand- 
ing on the White Mountain. How 
wretched and insignificant does the Nihilist, 
with his presumptuous reason, appear before 
this simple testimony to the old truth that 
faith and feeling are the prime forces of 
men. The circles of the converts of these 
meetings have been widening fast, and the 
effects of conversion. are the same that we 
have observed among the Stundist. The 
value of Pashkof’s disciples as servants, 
workmen, and apprentices is recognized in 
the palaces, factories, and shops of St. 
Petersburg. It is understood that one who 
goes to Pashkof’s on Sundays will notsteal, 
or be idle, or drink. The abrupt change 
from the drunken, good-for-nothing into a 
faithful and sober man is quite as well 
known here as inthe southern government; 
and the intelligent man who has embraced 
the evangelical doctrine is the last one who 
will add to the cares of the government. 
Yet Pashkof has been sent away, and the 
meetings have been put under surveillance, 
because they are silently, not conspicuously 
or designedly, undermining the power of the 
orthodox hierarchy. 

‘“‘The evangelical awakening is not des- 
tined to be confined to the regions in which 
have described it. Evangelical Pro- 
testant tones are already heard from the 
Northern Ural, where the new doctrines 
have been carried, perhaps, by some exile 
or workman, taking his Russian New Test- 
ament with him into his new and bleak 
home. 

‘‘These movements have acquired such 
force that it is already becoming doubtful 
whether a campaign against them in favor 
of the ecclesiastical authority would end in 
victory for the Orthodox Church. They 


we 





have displayed almost miraculous power in 
staying the downward progress of the 
morals of the Russian people and in effect- 
ing their regeneration where all other means 
applied by the state and church have failed. 
And it is my belief that, if anything can 
deliver the Russian people and empire from 
the internal evils under which they are suf- 
fering, it is the religious new birth of the 


people.” 





Although the only dif- [f 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 4th. 

PERSECUTION RENEWED.—Acrts y, 17—32. 

Nores.—‘‘ Sect of the Sadducees.”—It seems 
that the high official party among the Jews were 
Sadducees, and not, as might be supposed, from 
the prominence given to them in our Lord’s de- 
nunciations, Pharisees. The Sadducees, who 
were rationalists, disbelievers in a future life, little 
better than infidels, were the chief officials; and 
what religious faith there was among the 
Jews was in the party of the Pharisees out of 
which Paul came. The Sadduceces were> even 
more concerned than the Pharisees to put down 
Jesus and his disciples, as the malice of their un- 
belief was added to that of their jealousy of their 
influence. ** The words of this Life.”—That 
is, the words about Jesus Christ’s resurrection and 
life through him.———* About daybreak.”—In 
so hot a country as Palestine people rest at noon 
and rise very early———“ The Council.”—The 
Sanhedrim,———‘‘All the senate of the children 
of Israel,”—This seems to imply that the Elders 
(‘‘Senate”) living outside of Jerusalem were 
summoned.—_——‘‘ The Captain of the Temple.” — 
A Jewish officer, a sort of chief of the temple police. 

Instruction.—Our creed has an effect on our 
lives. The Sadducees were persecuting because 
they were unbelievers. Contented worldliness is 
apt to be jealous and angry at any earnest faith 
which challenges its frivolity. 

Christ promised his disciples all blessings, 
“with persecutions.” The apostles were the 
happiest of men, but they had persecutions. 
Persecution and suffering is not badif one has 
God’s favor with it. The apostles in prison were 
happier than the high priest in his palace. 

God’s providence is round his friends in their 
trouble. He delivereth them out of their 
afflictions. No angel may come down and un- 
lock prison doors; but if they trust him they 
will find his providence over them. They who 
are on the watch for providences will find them. 

If God gives us our freedom, it is that we may 
“speak the words of this Life.” That is a first 
duty, to do it by our own good life, by word and 
act, and in every manner to teach men of salva- 
tion through Christ. 

Satan is sure to have the bulk of the disap- 
pointments. The council had no doubt they 
would find the apostles safely locked in prison. 
But they had escaped. Truth is apt to escape. 
The world is getting better. There are fresh 
victories all the time for honesty, for temper- 
ance, for religion ; and those who set themselves 
against God can’t help getting disappointed. 

The chief priests were “much perplexed.’ 
Then keep them perplexed. Let Christians keep 
80 active that the enemies of goodness shall be 
in trouble and perplexity all the time. Reforma- 
tion of life and character is our business, and, if 
it troubles rumsellers and gambiers and sinners, 
all the better. 

It was no strange thing that they asked ‘‘where- 
unto this would grow.” That is a question which 
everybody should ask, and the trouble is that 
people do not look far enough ahead. These 
priests were looking only a few months ahead 
and not centuries ahead. It did grow. It grew 
into our present Christendom of civilization. If 
they had looked far enough ahead, they might 
have taken the winning side; but they were too 
short-sighted to know that goodness is sure to 
grow into success in the end. 

And wickedness grows. Their wickedness and 
unbelief grew into the destruction of Jerusalem 
by fire and sword. Bad habits grow. The habit 
of smoking grows. That of drinking grows. 
Every bad habit tends to increase; and the 
drunkard and the criminal in prison have 
reached their degradation because they did not 
seriously inquire ‘“‘ where unto this would grow.” 

Just out of prison, the apostles went again to 
their preaching. And yet they knew that it was 
just for this that they had been put in prison. 
But they did not care. They must preach. They 
must tell that Jesus was arisen and that there 
was salvation through him. That was their busi- 
ness. They were chosen for it. It was a good 
business, even if it was on the road to the prison 
and to death. 

The priests did not like it because the apostles 
put the blame of the death of Jesus on them. 
But that was where it belonged. Men must bear 
their responsibility. They can’t shirk it. 

The great lesson of these verses is that of holy 
boldness. God is to be obeyed; not man. If 
any one opposes us; tries to laugh or frown at 
us for doing right, that is rather a reason for 
sticking to it the more bravely. And such cour- 
age is the easiest way. Sin makes folks cowards. 
If we are in the right we can afford to be brave. 

No opposition that we can expect in the path 
of duty isto be compared with that encoun- 
tered by the early apostles. It is not with us a 
matter of life and death. It is seldom more than 
a little matter of ridicule or persuasion, which 
ought to be easily borne. 

The apostles could say No. They had the cour- 
age to refuse. That made them heroes. Learn 
to say No early, and to obey God rather than 
men. No is one of the choicest words in the 
language. 
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Rews of the 4 Week, | 


WASHINGTON. 


In the Senate, on Monday, the 12th inst., 
eral amendments, which were made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Internal Revenue and 
Tariff Bill, were considered, and the proposition 
to strike lumber from the wood schedule was de- 
feated. A bill was also introduced to legalize | 
the incorporation of national trades unions. On 
Tuesday, the duty on sugar was settled at what 
would be an equivalent to 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
The tobacco and wool schedules were also com- 
pleted. On Wednesday, the 15th inst., a bill was 
introduced to prohibit the employment of con- 
victs or persons restrained of liberty upon works 
or property of the United States. The Tariff 
Bill was further considered and the action 
of the Senate, in Committee of the Whole, in 
placing books upon the free list was 
proved. The motion made on the 
to double the duty on iron was defeated. On 
the 16th inst. the conference report on the 
Japanese Indemnity Bill was adopted. Motions 
were then made to repeal internal revenue taxes, 
but were lost. On Saturday, the 17th inst., a 
resolution was offered for the appointment of a 
committee of five senators to examine into the 
actual condition of the Yellowstone National | 
Park. The Tariff Bill was then further consid- 
ered. 


....In the House bills were 
Monday, the 12th inst., for the suppression of 
lotteries and to promote the efficiency of the 
Naval Observatory. The Tariff Bill was then taken 
up and a motion to place trace-chains on the 
free list was lost. At the evening session the | 
Legislative Appropriation Bill was considered. | 
On Tuesday the metal schedule of the Tariff Bill 
was concluded. All the efforts made on Wednes- 
day to reduce the duty on lumber were voted 
down. On the 15th inst. the conference report 
on the Japanese Indemnity Bill was agreed to. 
The Tariff Bill being taken up, a motion to place 
sugar on the free list was lost. The Legis- 
lative Appropriation Bill was further considered 
at the evening session. This latter bill was 
passed the next day, Friday, and two bills were 
introduced proposing appropriations in aid of 
the Ohio flood sufferers. The Tariff Bill oceu- 
pied the attention of the House on Saturday. 








sevV- 


disap- 
15th 


introduced on 


..Senator Blair, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, has re- 
ceived a number of letters from representative 
French Canadians, now living in New England, 
in which they emphatically deny the assertion 
made by F. K. Foster that their moral and in- 
tellectual standard is lower than that of other 
New England wage-workers and ask to be heard 
by the Committee. 


-The Utah Commission adjourned last week, 
to meet in Salt Lake City, April 15th. The work of 
the Commissioners here has consisted mainly of 
efforts to promote the passage of the Supple- 
mental Anti-Bigamy Bill, reported by Mr. Ed- 
munds from the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
and pending also as a House bill in the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


.. The “Jeannette” Board of Inquiry has com- 
pleted the preparation of a report which will be 
submitted to the Secretary of the Navy to-morrow, 
for transmission to Congress. It is not likely 
that the Board will be discharged from the con- 
sideration of this subject until the survivors, who 
are now on their way to this country, have been 
examined. 


.- The Secretary of the Navy has not decided 
which of the navy yards he will close at the end 
of March. He is somewhat embarrassed by the 
fact that a ship is being repaired in each of the 
yards at Boston, Portsmouth, and League Island. 


...Ex-Delegate Porter, of the Creek Nation, 
has informed the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
that the troubles among those Indians have been 
terminated without bloodshed. 


...-A member of the House 
mittee stated last week that there 
further action by the Committee 
on the Grant Retirement Bill. 


Military Com- 
would be no 
at this session 


..The Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims met at Washington on the 14th inst. 


.-The President has approved the Military 
Academy Appropriation Bill. 


DOMESTIC. 


.- The floods at Cincinnati continued to rise 
till the 16th inst., surpassing, even several days 
before, the highest point on record. On the 
14th the Southern Railroad depot, which had 
been undermined by the flood, collapsed and fell 
into the water, carrying with it a number of peo- 
ple, nine of whom were drowned. The Ohio at 
this point is now falling. At Louisville, Ky., a 
dam gave way, on the 13th, flooding nearly a 
square mile of the city. Between 5,000 and 
8,000 persons are here homeless and the flooded 
streets are overrun with pirates, necessitating an | 
extra force of police. At Jeffersonville, Ind. 
5,000 persons are homeless and portions of two | 
streets only are uncovered. Great damage has 


| with all hands. 
| petroleum barrels and old iron and carried a 


| toward 


| large drafts from America.” 


been done by ficods in Buffalo, N. Y. isha 
calls for assistance are made from the flooded 
districts. 

..A new theory was advanced at Milwaukee 
on Saturday regarding the cause of the Newhall 
House fire. On Tuesday last the body of a tall 
man was found under the sidewalk, burned be- 
yond recognition, The body was discovered by 
laborers shoveling out coal. It is said now that 
tramps were in the habit of sneaking into the 
coal-cellar for a night’s lodging. The engineer 
of the hotel states that he discovered tramps 
several times in the basement, one time a big, 
burly fellow, smoking a pipe right near the base 
of the elevator shaft. It is believed by some 


| that the fire might have been caused by these 


tramps. 


...The joint committee on the celebration of 
Evacuation Day, composed of members of the 
New York Board of Aldermen, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Historical Society, appointed a 
Committee on Legislation, which on Saturday 
met Co]. M. C. Murphy, chairman of the Assem- 
bly Committee on Cities. A memorial was sub- 
mitted to him asking that the governor and 
members of the legislature be present at the cere- 
monies, that November 26th be declared a legal 


| holiday for New York, and that an appropriation 


be made for the celebration. The matter will be 


| presented to the Legislature of New York. 


..A telegram from Philadelphia announces 
that the Norwegian brig ‘“‘ Themis,” Capt. Ander- 
son, which sailed from Bremen on Sept. 13th, for 
this city, is missing and is supposed to be lost, 
She was loaded with empty 


crew of 10 men. 


..At New Haven, Conn., a sleigh containing 
four persons was run into, on Sunday last, by an 
express train from New York. Three of the 
occupants of the sleigh were killed. The engi- 
neer is said to have failed to blow the whistle. 


..On Saturday last a blizzard raged through- 
out the Northwest. The thermometer in Dakota 


stood at from 10 to 20 degrees below zero. All 
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| everywhere upheld. The Speaker of the Houso 


| A bill to amend the 


of Commons read a letter from Mr. Bradlaugh, 
in which he declares that, the House having 
refused to hear him or his constituents, he will 
present himself and do all that the law requires 
in an endeavor to sit and vote.- An affirmation 
bill has been introduced, which is regarded as a 
great mistake by many of the best friends of the 
Government. The Conservatives will strenuous- 
ly oppose it, it is said, and they will be supported 
by the Nonconformists, 


..In the French Senate, last week, Admiral 
Jauréguiberry opposed the passage of the Ex- 
pulsion Bill, on the ground that it was chiefly 
aimed at the Orleans princes. A proposal that 
the princes shall be tried, before banishment, by 
a Court of Assizes or the Senate was adopted. 
In consequence of this action, all the members of 
the cabinet resigned. It was at firat announced 
that President had summoned M. de 
Freycinet to form anew ministry. The latest 
advices, however, report that M. Jules Ferry will 
form the ministry, now that the President has 
accepted the resignations of the former cabinet. 
It is believed that a dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies will soon occur. 


Grévy 


..Mr. O'Donnell, member of Parliament for 
Dungarvan, attacks the present organization of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party and suggests that 
it be divided into sections, each of which shall 
watch a branch of the government. But it is 
supposed that Mr. Healy's scheme for local gov- 
ernment in Ireland will form the basis of the 
chief Irish bill during this session of Parliament. 
Land Act has already been 
drafted. 


..Prince Napoleon, accompanied by his son, 
Prince Louis, visited last weck the ex-Empress 
Eugene, at Farnborough, England. The inter- 
view is said to have been of the most cordial 
character. It is announced that the Prince has 
no intention of abdicating his position in favor 
of his son ; but his interview with the ex-Empress 


is said to have led to his formal resignation as 


| the head of the Bonaparte family. 


trains were abandoned and heavy drifts of snow | 


were upon the roads. 


. .Lieutenant-commander Gorringe says that 
the principal causes 
utable to the destruction of our forests and the 
obstruction in the river-beds near large cities. 


..-The will of the late William E. Dodge pro- 
vides for bequests of about $350,000 to benev- 


olent organizations and the total value of the 


| estate is estimated at $5,000,000. 


....At St. Louis $250,000 has been subscribed 
the Exposition Fund. The required 
amount of #500,000, it is expected, will be raised 


by next Saturday evening. 


..The Laclede Rolling Mills, at St. 
closed on Saturday last. 
out of employment. The 
by the dullness of trade. 


Louis, 
This throws 600 men 
stoppage was caused 
..The secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association reports that the consumption 


5,000,000 tons. 


lost 
flooding of a mine, 


-At Braidwood, Ill., seventy lives were 
on Saturday last by the 
caused by a land-slide, 
water. 


..The Light-house Board has taken meas- 
ures to secure a site for the proposed electric 
light on Hallett’s Point, Hell Gate. 


..The New York Herald has made the gener- 
ous contribution of #5,000 to the sufferers from 
the floods in the Ohio valley. 


| voted much attention to settling the 


of Western floods are attrib- | 


.-The Emperor William has personally de- 
difficulty in 
regard to the Danes in Schleswig-Holstein. Nego- 
tations have been opened for a convention on 
the question. 


.-At Casabianca protests have been lodged 


| at the American, French, and Spanish consulates 


| against the 


brutalities of the Moorish governor 
there toward the Jews. 


.. Italian and French claimants again Chili 
for losses suffered during the war are highly in- 
censed at the arrangement come 
Chilian Government. 


to with the 


...-A Turkish guard-house at Scutari was 
attacked by mountaineers, in revenge for the 
death of two of their comrades. Turks 
were killed. 


.. The 
prospect. 


Twenty 


London Times bewails the farming 
It says that much of the Autumn sow- 


| ing is rotten and that all Europe is in a similar 


which let in the surface | 


| session of Malembo and Cabinda, 


..At the Annapolis Naval Academy four 


more cadet officers have been 
ranks. 


reduced to the 


FOREIGN. 


..The examination at Dublin of the pris- 
oners charged with conspiring to murder Lord 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke has been carried on 
during the past week. Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
arrested for complicity in the murders, will iden- 
tify, it is said, the actual] stabbers, who were two 
in number. Carey, another prisoner, turned 
witness, and gave important evidence, with de- 


tails of the schemes which were formed for the | 


| assassination of Earl Cowper and Mr. Forster. 


He also identified one of the stabbers, who is an 


| Irish American, but resided for some time in 
| France and Germany. The Paris banker of this 


| capital of the company was 1,500,000 francs and 


person, alluded to as ‘‘Number One,” tele--| 


graphed to Dublin: ‘‘ The gentleman in question 
has, seemingly, unlimited means, derived from 
It is believed that 
‘Number One” is now in America. Further 
arrests in England have been made which are 
regarded as important. 


..--The British Parliament reassembled on 
Thursday, the 15th inst. The Queen’s speech 


| alluded to England’s maintenance of friendly 


relations with all foreign powers, and the im- 


» | provement in the social condition of Ireland is 


mentioned as a subject of congratulation, agrari- 


A crime having sensibly diminished and law been | large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 


condition. 
of pig iron in this country last year was nearly | 


.. The persistent efforts of Barrios and Zal- 
divar to promote the establishment of the Central 
American Confederation, it is feared will lead to 
trouble. 

-A Portuguese squadron is equipping to 
proceed to the West Coast of Africa and take pos- 
near the Congo 
River. 

..Five of the murderers of Professor Palm- 
er’s party have been sentenced to death artd the 
others to from three to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. 


..The report of the capture of Quito by the 
Ecuadorian revolutionists is confirmed. Vein- 
temilla is concentrating his men at Guayaquill. 


.. The Vatican will send a prelate to Berne to 
negotiate an agreement between the Pope and 
the Federal Government of Switzerland. 

..Roumania protests against its Admission 


to the London Conference on the Danubian 
question with a consulting voice only. 


..-The Italian ambassador to Turkey has 
been instructed to ask satisfaction for renewed 
insults to Italian officials in Tripoli. 


..Tbe Paris Gas Company has failed, The 


its operations were enormous. 


....The Municipal Council of Paris adopted 
a resolution advocating the granting of amnesty 


| to the condemned anarchists. 


...-Prince Orloff, the Russian ambassador to 
France, declares that Russia relies upon Austrian 
and German stata 


THINK OF IT, that oct or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases 
Madame Porter's Uorigh Balsam is an invalu- 
able remedy. Can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste, Price, 25 cents, and in 
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SUZUDONT 


and Breath Purifier, 
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NOTICES, 
t®~ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 


should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 


t#™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- | 


ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tux 
INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 


tS? Remittances should be made payable to THe | 


INDEPENDENT. 


t®~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. | 


nications, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
wood faith. 

tt? We do not hold ourselves responsib'e for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 


Ct? Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope, We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve @ copy. 


For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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“HIGHER! HIGHER !” 


On the third column of our sixth page is 
told a story ofthe Christian death of a dis- 
tinguished physician and student of nervous 
diseases, who in his life ] 1d almost lost his 
faith in Christianity. Dr. (‘corge M. Beard, of 
this city, gave especial attention to the in- 
vestigation of trance conditions, which he 
regarded as purely nervous and which he 
could experimentally induce and control. 
He was much affected by the materialistic 
philosophy which has special attraction to 
physicians, whose business it is to discover 
the physiological conditions of mental 
states.. As he lay dying, a devout Moravian 
said to him: ‘* Trust in Jesus.” With unim- 
paired faculties, he answered: ‘‘ Zdo. Jam.” 
Immediately after this he rose up in bed 
and lifted up his hand, his face brightened, 
and he said, with great emphasis, ‘‘ Higher / 
Hicuer!” and in afew moments had passed 
into that trance from which man nor angel 
could recall him, 

It is a thrilling story. We are glad that, 
if faith came late, yet it came to the soul of 
him who doubted whether he had a soul. 
We do not choose now to blame him that 
he did not believe before. Of that God 
must judge. We do not know how far 


honest doubt may fail to accept, in a Chris- 


tian land, the historical Christ, while yet 
accepting the essential Christ. Perhaps 
it may be more correct to say that we may 
hope that the essential God, that is, the 








qualities which make God, are accepted by | 


THE INDEPENDENT 


some whose reason has not discovered the | 


personal God nor accepted the revelation 


of him in his Son; and that to such, on | 
what the Boston Lecturer calls the moun- | 


tain summit of death, there may be such a 
revelation as shall 
‘* higher.” 

But all this, however speculative, is of 


point their souls 


no practical value, except as affording 
another possible clue to the abounding 
goodness of God. He wishes to save souls, 
we may well believe, whenever he can, and 
under whatever condition they can be led 
to repentance and love. That must bea 
primary truth of our faith in that God ~vho 
is more than a Moral Governor, more than 
a Father, who is infinite, boundless Good- 
ness, and who will deal finally with each 
soul as supreme goodness requires, and as 
goodness would require if that were the 
only finite soul in the universe. 

What we wish to insist upon, however, 
is that, to whatever extent we may carry 
our speculations, the practical duty is one 
and unchanging. It is that of instant sub- 
mission to the law and love of God. You 
may say that there will be a better oppor- 
tunity at the next revival; but you don’t 
know. You may say that there will be a 
better opportunity in the resting period of 
later life; but you don’t know. You may 
say that there will be a better opportunity 
in the brighter light and clearer view of 
God which comes at the supreme hour of 
death; but you don’t know. You may say 
that there will be a better opportunity in 
that instant when you have already crossed 
over the summit of the Andes chain of 
death, and have begun to move down into 
the Pacific Ocean of God’s eternity, that 
then the sudden view of his unobstructed 
truth will flood and convert your soul; but 
you don’t know. You only know now. It 


is equally foolish to wait for the more con- 


venient season of to-morrow, of old age, of 
sickness, of the flashing instant of death, of 
the outbreaking light of eternity. Now 
only is Reason’s acceptable time; now is 
Reason’s hour to say ‘‘I do! Iam!” and to 
exclaim: ‘‘ Higher! higher!” 
i. 
INDIAN RIGHTS. 

WE notice with pleasure that a society 
Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of securing ‘‘to the 
Indians the political and civil rights already 
guaranteed to them by treaty and statutes 
of the United States,” and such other rights 
‘‘as their civilization and circumstances 
may justify.” It is proposed by this society 
to establish branch 


has recently been organized in 


organizations, and 
finally establish a national organization, 
and in this way to arouse a general public 
sentiment in respect to the wrongs perpe- 
trated upon the Indians. Such men as 
Wayne McVeagh, George M. Dallas, John 
Welsh, our late minister to England, and 
Judge Sharswood are engaged in the move- 
ment. Their plan is to make Indian wrongs 
the subject of special reformatory effort, 
until these wrongs are righted, just as the 
anti-slavery men of other days determined 
to agitate the slavery question until the 
moral sense of the people should demand 
and enforce the destruction of slavery. 

The first thing to be profoundly fixed in 
the public heart with respect to the Indian is 
the simple fact that he’is a man, a human be- 
ing in the most absolute sense, and that what 
the Declaration of Independence says about 
human rights applies to him as fully as to 
any other man. Inspiration informs us 
that God hath made of one blood all nations 
that dwell on all the face of the earth. The 
essential rights of humanity are the same 
everywhere, in all climes and countries and 
in respect to all classes of men; and the first 
great duty of governments is to protect and 
secure the equal enjoyment of these rights. 
Give to the Indians of the United States 
the benefit of these fundamental principles, 
attached to the simple fact of their human- 
ity by the revealed law of God and the law 
of Nature, and the so-called ‘Indian prob- 
lem,” with the addition of common sense, 
will very readily find a solution. Indian 
humanity, with its just and proper corolla- 
ries, being once recognized and burnt into 
the consciences of white nien, then Indian 
rights, just as sacred as those of white men, 
will follow as a matter of course. 

The great difficulty with the Indian prob- 
lem, dating back to the first settlement of this 








country and continuing through its whole 
history, consists in the brutal and brutal- 
izing theory, largely adopted by white men, 
that the Indian is simply a mad dog or a 
beast of prey; and, of course, that he is to 
be exterminated under the stern law of 
force, or, if not exterminated, that he must 
always yield to the conveniences and neces- 
sities of white men. This theory postulates 
the horrid barbarism that the Indian has 
no rights which may not be displaced and 
superseded at the pleasure of white men. 
Ile belongs to a different race, and white 
men are monarchs of all they survey. To 
make treaties with Indians, and then break 
those treaties; to steal their lands, and then 
butcher them if they attempt to resist the 
theft; to provoke them to war, and then 
destroy them by the sword; to drive them 
from pillar to post and afford them no safe 
and permanent resting-place anywhere; to 
treat them as aliens in the land where they 
were born and which they or their ances- 
tors held and occupied before white men 
came here—such, to a lamentable extent, 
has been the white man’s policy toward the 
Indian. The former has not dealt with the 
latter as if the latter were a man, possessing 
the same nature, born of the same God, and 
destined to the same immortality as him- 
self. It is no wonder that Indians have an 
inherited suspicion of and almost an innate 
aversion to white men. The record of the 
latter makes them an object of dread, 
rather than of hope to the former. The 
very phrase ‘‘ white man,” in the tradition- 
al lexicon of the Indian, isa synonym of 
outrage and wrong lasting for hundreds of 
years. 

Now, we welcome with our warmest sym- 
pathies the labors of any association that, 
beginning with the fundamental principle 
that the Indian is a man and in all respects 
is to be treated as such, proposes to reverse 
this whole policy. ‘*The Indian Rights 
Association” is the title assumed by the 
gentlemen in Philadelphia who have just 
organized themselves forthis purpose. We 
bid them God speed. Their mission isa 
There is a field in which to 
work, and work to be done. The Christian 
philanthropy of this country ought to take 
up the Indian problem as a distinct branch 
of good doing, and never lay it down until 
all the Indians in the United States are 
civilized and brought into the circle of 
United States citizenship, with the same 
rights and subject to the same responsibil- 
ities under law as other citizens. This goal 
has been reached in regard to the Negro, 
through blood and war. It remains to be 
When 
the Indian becomes a citizen and can own 
property in severalty, like any other citizen, 
and can sue and be sued in the courts of 
the country, and shall thus be incorporated 
into the body politic of the nation, then 
his political status will cease to be that of 
an Indian and give place to that of an 
American citizen. This is the end to be 
attained, and justice demands that all 
the barriers to its attainment should be 
broken down. Then and not till then will 
the white man’s boasted civilization lay 
aside its own barbarism and become the 
thing it professes to be. Then and not till 
then will it love mercy, do justly, and 
walk humbly before God, 


A STEP AGAINST CASTE. 


No Church can do missionary work in the 
South without meeting the Caste question. It 
is not the Methodists alone that have it; every 
denomination has it. Last week the two 
benevolent societies by which the Congre- 
gationalists carry on their missions took 
action which indicates that there will be no 
conflict and no tenderness on this subject. 

While no denomination has a better anti- 
caste record in the South than the Congre- 
gationalists, yet the very extent of their 
work for the colored people contributes to 
their difficulties. It is the especial office of 
the American Missionary Association to 
work for the colored people, at first chiefly 
through that excellent series of schools 
and universities which easily take the lead 
in colored education, and now more 
and more through the organization of 
churches. This Association has done but 
comparatively little for the white people, 
who did not wish to go to the same school 
with “niggers” and who would not come 
into ‘‘ nigger” churches. But the American 


good one. 


reached in regard to the Indian. 
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Home Missionary Society, whose great 
work it is to organize and aid churches 
chiefly, hitherto, in the West, is following 
into the southern states, especially into 
Texas and Florida, the immigration from 
the North, and is organizing churches of 
white settlers. Very seldom would the two 
societies touch the same territory. Should 
they do so, however, it is evident that there 
would be danger of its seeming that the 
Congregationalists were running on a caste 
or color line, putting one society into 
the field to support white churches 
and another to support colored churches, 
and there would be great danger that the 
white churches and the colored churches 
would not associate in sisterly relations. 
In one of 
the largest and most growing cities of the 
South, where there is one of the very best 
of the schools aided by the A. M. Associa- 
tion, with a Congregational church com- 
posed of colored people, and a few white 
teachers, a number of leading citizens of 
Northern training desired to organize a 
Congregational church. They received en- 
couragement and help from agents of both 
the A. M. Association and the A. H. M. 
Society and everything seemed very favor- 
able. But the members of the church al- 
ready existing, remembering the cases of 
one or two other white Congregational 
churches in the South, now happily extinct 
or nearly so, which had refused to 
have any relations with the colored 
churches, sent word to the promoters of the 
new enterprise that their own doors were 
wide open and that they would welcome 
the newcomers. They went so far as to 
protest against the organization of a white 
church over against a colored church, and 
declared that it would be giving the lie to 
all the anti-caste professions which had 
been made for twenty years. The new or- 
ganization refused the invitation and 
showed, to say the least, no great zeal for 
hearty fraternity. It was evident that they 
wished to be by themselves. A petition 
was sent to the Annual Meeting of the 
A. M. Association in Cleveland, signed by 
all its teachers in the State of Georgia, ask- 
ing for action on the policy of the Associa- 
tion in regard to race or color prejudice in 
the support of schools and churches. 

Last week, after mutual conference, both 
societies took action which was substan- 
tially identical and which ought to give 
satisfaction. This action has to do with 
two points. First, each society declares 
that it will aid no church which shuts its 
doors to either race. Next, they both agree 
that churches aided shall not keep apart 
from other churches whose members may 
be of a different color, but shall associate 
with them in the same local conferences, 
associations, and councils. The A. H. M. 
Society, working chiefly among whites, 
says: 


Indeed, such a case occurred. 


That this society still adheres to its long-es- 
tablished usage in declining to aid in the sup- 
port of a missionary to serve any church, 
whether in the South or North, which refuses to 
receive to its membership any applicant solely 
on account of color. That it still expects, as it 
bas from the beginning, that any church, wher- 
ever situated, which receives its aid in support- 
ing a minister, will unite with the association, 
convention, or other ecclesiastical body of the 
denomination within whose bounds he is ap- 
pointed to labor ; and by participating in coun- 
cils, conferences, and other customary gather- 
ings for mutual help and edification will show 
its Christian fellowship with other Congrega- 
tional churches. 


The A. M. Association, working chiefly 
among the colored people, says: 


I. That, in accordance with the New Testament 
doctrine upon which the Association was 
founded and by which it has from the begin- 
ning been governed, that God has made of one 
blood all the nations of men, we reiterate the 
rule, which we believe that fidelity to Christ re- 
quires, that all our churches and schools shall 
open their doors impartially to persons of every 
class, race, and color. 

II. That, in obedience to the same New Testa- 
ment doctrine, we shall require that all churches 
aided by us shall unite with neighboring 
churches of the same faith and order in Chris- 
tian fellowship in the same Conferences or Asso- 
ciations, and in church councils, and in other 
usual means of fraternity and fellowship, making 
no distinctions on account of race or color. 


The two societies also agree not to enter 


upon work in the same city or town with- 
out mutual conference. 
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churches which support these societies will 
not have two Congregational denominations 
organized in the South, one for the whites 
and the other for the blacks. They would 
rather leave the field to the Methodists and 
Baptists, with their separate white and 
colored conferences and associations. If 
they go into the South, they go to carry 
Christianity, and not caste. And yet the 
danger was and still is great. Under this 
righteous policy, we believe that very few 
churches where whites predominate will be 
organized where there is already any number 
of colored churches. The A. H. M. Society 
may do a considerable work in Texas and 
Florida, but we do not look for it in Georgia 
or Alabama. 

But, while this action strikes to the root 
of the evil, it should not be understood that 
it forbids (which no society can do) the 
organization of separate churches in the 


same city, the members of one of which | 
may be predominately white, while in the | 


other they are colored. That we cannot 
help. A city like Atlanta, or Nashville, or 
New Orleans may be big enough for several 
Congregational churches; and in the South 
as in the North, those who are socially re- 
lated will worship together. We regret it that 
the social element enters so much into the 
church; but the world is not perfect yet. A 
church chiefly of colored people has no right 
to protest against the organization a mile 
away of another church, chiefly of whites. It 
hasa right, however, tocomplain if the new 
church refuses its fellowship. It hasthe right 
to protestindignantly if the new church does 
not invite its delegates to assist in its organ- 
ization and is too proud to become a mem- 
ber of the State Conference. We would 
suggest to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation that it avoid applying the term 
‘‘colored”’ to its schools and churches, and 
that it make every effort to encourage both 
races to attend them, so that it may break 
down the horrid wall of caste as thorough- 
ly as Berea College has broken it down in 
that institution, where white children and 
black attend in almost equal numbers. 


PICKLES AND PRESERVES. 


A Boston paper publishes a good story in 
regard to the business enterprise of a wo- 
man who, being reduced to the necessity 
of providing for her own wants, found out 
a way todoit. The lady in question was 
the daughter of a wealthy man; and when 
misfortune had overtaken him, involving 
the loss of all his property, she set her wits 
to work to see how she could take care of 
herself. There was one thing that she 
thought she could do successfully, and that 
was to manufacture pickles and preserves 
for the market. 
she meant to try the experiment; and, know- 
ing her skill and energy, and also that she 
had been educated in the practical art of 
housekeeping, they encouraged her to 
make the trial and promised to become 
customers. 

Thus encouraged and thus equipped for 
the work, this lady went at the business in 
a small way at first, largely doing the work 
with her own hands. She found no diffi- 
culty in selling all the pickles and preserves 
she had made the first year. The articles 
were of the first quality and she sold them 
at a handsome profit. The next year she 
enlarged the business, and was equally suc- 
cessful in marketing all her pickles and pre- 
serves, deriving therefrom a still greater 
profit. The third year she expanded the 
business still further, and by this time her 
pickles and preserves had acquired such a 
character in the market that she was un- 
nble to supply the demand. The fourth 


year she increased her facilities for manu- | 
facture, and her reputation as a pickle and | 


preserve maker had now spread so widely 
that she was doing a large business, and 
even supplying some of the grocery stores 
in the City of New York. She then con- 
cluded to change her residence, and estab- 
lish her business nearer to New York City, 
in order to have an easier access to that 
market. And now this enterprising woman 


is, according to the story, doing a business 
in the manufacture of pickles and preserves 
which yields her a net profit of about ten 
thousand dollars a year. 

This story, which we assume to be sub- 
stantially true, contains two or three valu- 
able economic lessons. One is that young 


She told her friends that | 








| should be practically educated, so that, 
| when they become women, they can row 
their own boat and help themselves, if the 
necessity, as may be the fact, is placed upon 
them. The idea of making woman merely 
, an elegant being, to ornament a parlor with 
a long trail and plenty of flowers and 
diamonds, is a grave mistake for the woman 
herself, as well as for society. Such a 
woman, at best, is not more than half-edu- 
cated. If misfortune overtakes her, as it 
may any woman, she sinks under its weight 
as a mere imbecile, unless she happens to 
| have in her the native force necessary to 
| re-educate herself and readjust both her 
muscles and her mental habits to wants 
created by a new set of circumstances. 
| Helpless elegance in a woman is simply 


pauperism and beggary in disguise, set off 
with diamonds and fine colors; and this 
fact will come to the surface when the 
proper circumstances make the call. Those 
fathers and mothers whose main effort is to 
teach their daughters simply to shine, while 
they pay the bills, are doing them a serious 
injustice. They certainly are not fitting 
them for the contigencies that may become 
| real in any human life. 

Another lesson is that woman, when prop- 
erly prepared and put to the task, has and 
can practically exercise business power. The 
great reason why women, for a rule, exhibit 
so little of this power does not lie in any 
incapacity, but rather in the fact that, by 
the habits and usages of society, the power 
is for the most part absorbed and monopo- 
lized by the other sex. 
limited sphere of practical 
the affairs of life, where the re- 


woman to a 
action in 
muneration and advantages are compara- 


| dependent. It hedges in and cramps her 
existence and denies to her the opportu- 
| nities which develop the other sex; but 
| which, as in the case of this woman, pickle 
| and preserve maker, she is sometimes com: 


| : ; ; 
| pelled to seize by main force, in order to | 
| avoid starvation. We believe in the inalien- | 


able right of every woman to take care of 
| herself, and that every woman ought to be 
| so educated that she can doit. Any usage 
| of society that excludes her from this 
| privilege or destroys her capacity to meet 
its demands makes less of her than Nature 
has made and by so much perpetrates an 
injustice upon her. 


country, is that persons of ordinary capaci- 
ties and the ordinary measure of bodily 
health need nothing but the diligent and 
thoughtful hand in order to achieve a rea- 
sonable success. The pauperism and beg- 
gary of society are in nine cases out of ten 
due to bad habits, a want of industry or 
economy, or a want of steadiness in pursuit. 
Most persons who are objects of charity 
make themselves such. They could, but do 
not, comply with the conditions of success ; 
and in all such cases their poverty and want 
are traceable to themselves. They are to be 
pitied and blamed at the same time. There 
is a serious fault in their practical lives, 
which they have the power to correct and, 
hence, for which they are responsible. We 
commend to their thoughtful consideration 
the example of this woman manufacturer of 
pickles and preserves. Her example is that 
of a princess in the economies of life. 


Editorial otes. 


Tue people at the last election declared in the 





most emphatic manner that they wanted an im- 


mediate reduction of taxes. President Arthur 
so understood them, and earnestly recommended 
Congress promptly to respond to this demand. 


The present session of Congress is almost ex- 


hausted, and as yet no law has been passed and it 


is much to be feared that none will be passed. 


and reducing tariff taxation, and repealing all 
| internal revenue taxes with the exception of those 
on distilled spirits, beer, and tobacco, thereby 
taking off at least $60,000,000 of unnecessary 
taxes from the shoulders of the people, the 
Republican Party at the next presidential election 
is doomed. Gentlemen, please to understand 


Usage consigns | 


tively small, and proportionately makes her 


A third economic lesson, applicable alike | 
to both sexes and especially true in this | 


Let us, then, say to the Republican members of 
both houses of Congress, who form the majority 
in both, that, if they failto pass a law revising 





to pass snch a law. They demand that you shall 
| doit. They said so at the last election and they 
say 80 now. They will not excuse your failure on 
any pretense that you can frame. You can do 
| the thing, if you will; and, if you will not do it, 
| they will put the power into other hands, The 

country needs the relief and it needs it now ; and 
the party in power is the party to give that relief. 
If it will not do so, then let it go out of power. 
We earnestly advise Republican members of both 
houses of Congress to come to an immediate 
agreement as to tax reform, and solidly vote the 
measure through, whatever may be the attitude of 
the Democrats. This is the one thing that must 
be done, if the Republican Party is saved from 
If it is not 
done, the Democrats will elect the next President. 


an overwhelming defeat in 1884, 


Let every subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT imme- 
diately write a letter to his Congressman enfore- 


ing this matter. 


WE recently alluded in these columns to sev- 
eral unordained preachers who, with only a 
“ license” from the Great Head of the Church 
to show for their ministry, have been the means 
of doing a vast amount of good among their 
fellow-men. We might have added to our roll 
the names of two illustrious unordained gospel 
preachers who have lately been called to their 
rest. We allude to the late William E. 
and ex-Governor Morgan, of both of whom it is 
not too much to say that they had a ministry from 
God and wrought in it faithfully, truly, and fruit- 
fully to the end, if, indeed, there is any end to the 
fruition of such lives, as we believe there is not. 
They were a noble pair, united in life and in 
death not divided. Governor Morgan, whose 
death occurred too late to be noticed in our last 
number, has left behind him not only the mem- 


Dodge 


ories, but the substantial fruits of a noble and 
His solid 
benefactions, his noble character, his bold, brave, 
and unflagging leadership in all good causes 
have not departed with him from the earth, 
They persist in the wire and steel of character 
he helped to put 
him, and so prolong their usefulness. 
he 


in 


in the highest sense successful life. 


around 
Gov- 


into other men 


ernor Morgan, though stood long among 
us a polished pillar the House Beanti- 
ful of the highest and most refined Christian 
| society, and came to that place with good stuff in 
him, was himself a block from the roughest and 
| bleakest of the Berkshire Hills. The house in 
which he was born stands now or, at least, stood 
| a few years ago, and old country houses do not 
| 


disappear as easily as houses doin town. It was 
| built on the highest level of the bleak road 
| through the bleak hamlet, far above 


the highest grade of the Boston § and 
Albany Railway at Mount Washington. 
| Here once flourished a little community in a life 
| which found its fit symbol in the elevated, free, 
| 


breezy, rugged home they had chosen. The rich 


ors and an executive committee ; and is also an 
improvement on the proposition of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, which would have dissipated the 
management of the Society all over the country, 
wherever there was a state association or con- 
ference. 





Two very sad illustrations, if true, of the 
almost enforced submission of our supposed best 
men to the horrid extent of bribery in our elec- 
tions are given in the March number of the North 
American Review, by Henry George. He tells 
how the habit of treating has grown into an evil 
of formidable proportions, the candidate being 
expected to visit every corner groggery and leave 
a ten or twenty-dollar bill at the bar, for a free 
treat to all the loafers, or to set up a keg of beer. 
Indeed, it is said that in many places not half 
the groggeries could be keptopen but for this 
custom. We remember how The Sun followed 
Mr. Astor around the groggeries in this city 
when he was a candidate for Congress, telling the 
story of his canvass, Even avowed temperance 
people, when candidates, feel themselves com- 
pelled to conciliate the bar-room influence, 
Mr. George, then, without giving names 
but sufficiently indicating who the men are, 
tells of two distinguished advocates of temper- 
ance, one in Brooklyn and the other in this city, 
who, when candidates for office, in one case, went 
the rounds and sent in to each saloon, by “the 
boys” who accompanied him, the proper amount of 
money, with his card, to “ set up the drinks,” him- 
self standing around the corner ; andin the other 
simply sending each saloon keeper in his congres- 
sional district the amount expected from him, We 
trust there is in these cases some mistake about 
the facts; but it is true, to our knowledge, that 
too many most reputable men, who deepise a 
mean act, in their anxiety to be elected when 
nominated, give money freely to their managers, 
which they very well know can be used only for 
corrupt purposes. “It is necessary,” they nay, 


A supscrinen, C. A. R., writes us from Augusta, 
Ga. : 

I find the following in Tae INDErENDENT ,f 
February 8th: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States ha 
just decided that a state law against miscegenation 
between blacks and whites, made equally applicable 
in its penal provisions to both races, is not in conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment or any law of Con. 
gress. It is, nevertheless, true that such a law, to 
say the least, is foolish legislation.” ; 

Dol understand THe INDEPENDENT to hold that 
alaw prohibiting the intermarriage of whites and 
blacks is foolish jegtalation ? 


Most certainly! The great difficulty, down South 
and elsewhere, is and always has been to know 
exactly where the color line begins and where it 


ends, Some of the blacks and whites, as ‘C, A, 
%." very well knows, are not full blooded, They 
are a good deal “ mixed" on both sides. What 


is to be done, we ask, in the case of a very light- 
colored mulatto woman and a very dark colored 
white man? Who shall point out the equatorial 
line, black or white, over which neither party 
shall pass in marriage? What learned judge 
shall settle that intricate and puzzling question? 
What jury of twelve men, some of which may be 





loam that lay in the upland forest-lands has been 
washed into the valleys, 
and unbroken. The snow lies deeper and longer, 
and when it melts in the Spring it reveals 
little to attract reward the  agricul- 
turalist. The long since slid- 
down = into sheltered quarters in the 
“Hollow” and the parish is now missionary 
ground. But the old house remains and during 
the dark days of the late war patriotic orators 
in the neighboring towns, who, perhaps, had 
never seen it, warmed the hearts of their hearers 
by alluding to it, with many a rhetorical flourish, 
as the home of Governor Morgan. There was 
inspiration enough in the man, as he lived out 
his brave and true life, to invest the old house in 
which he was born with an interest . which 
thrilled under the appeal of patriotic speakers 
and helped to keep the people up to the high 
level and sacrifices of the trying times. 


or 
church 
more 


has 





Tus week the Committee of Nine reports to 
the public its proposed new constitution for the 
American Home Missionary Society. It is likely 
to be received with hardly interest enough to 
provoke discussion ; and yet it is scarcely a year 
since Congregational feelings were stirred to 
their depths over the matter. We were rebuked 
for saying then that the animus of the whole was 
chiefly personal. But now the officer against 
whom the movement was mainly made has with- 
drawn, and the report comes, a mild document, 
shorn of the crudities which marked the report 
of the previous Comittee of Fifteen. The 
present reported constitution is a sensible docu- 
ment. It protects the society from cap- 
ture by increasing the amount that must be paid 
for life membership. It provides that the 
executive committee of twelve members shall re- 





The winds blow colder | 





main in office for three years, four being elected 
at each annual meeting of the Society. It also 
provides that the secretaries shall not be mem- 
bers of this executive committee. The report is 
a sound, practicable document, an improvement 
on the present constitution, which does not pro- 
tect the Society against capture and which gives 
it a double-headed control, by a board of direct- 








black, will ever be able to sail on smoothly and 
detect all the numerous legal and matrimonie} 
difficulties which would surely grow out of any 
fixed law which “C. A. R.” could possibly frame ? 
The fact is that, under existing circumstances, 
the law-makers, North and South, had better 
let this matter of color, which is skin deep only, 
severely alone. And it is our deliberate judgment 
that Southern white men have had quite enough 
to do already, especially in the days of slavery, 
with this blood-mixing matter, and that they had 
better now and in all the future advocate such 
moral reforms, beginning on the white side of the 
color line, as will more certainly meet all the 
difficulties which our friend, doubtless, now ap- 
prehends. A little less law and considerable 
more Gospel is now what is specially needed on 
this and many other badly mixed questions ; 
and we are not sure that the employment of lay 
preachers would not be the very best thing to do 
under present circumstances. The experiment, 
in any event, would certainly do no harm, 


Far be it from us to enter into the curious and 
acrid discussion between The Western Recorder 
(Baptist) and The Christian Standard (Dinci- 
ple). The former seems to make a point 

inst the Disciples (whom it calls “ Oampbell- 
ites,” which it ought not to do, seeing that the 
Disciples repudiate the designation) that Mor- 
monism is an offshoot of ‘‘Campbellism.” Mor- 
monism, it says, started with Sidney Rigdon, a 
Disciple, who was famous for his devotion to the 
literalistic principle long before he left the Dis- 
ciples. This literalistic principle, it says, was 
characteristic of Mr. Campbell, who at one time 
Sunday-schools, niissionary boards, 

tract and Bible societies, advocated the love- 
feast, and was even inclined to reject family 
worship and to refuse all but members of the 
Church the liberty of attending divine worship, 
all because he wished to follow the Bible exacily. 
Sidney Rigdon carried this literalism fur- 
ther still, and it is to him that Mormonism 
owes the introduction of biblical polygamy as 
well as its other Old Testament peculiarities. 


As might be supposed, the Disciples quite resent 
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this genealogy of Mormonism, though we are not 
sure that they quite see how close the literalistic 
principle is meant to cut them, nor, in fact, 
how equally close it cuts the close communion 


of so many Baptiste and presumedly of The | 


Western Recorder itself, 
ard replies that Mormonism is no more an off- 
shoot of ‘ Campbellism” than “ Jamesism”—that 
is, the practices of the James brothers is of 
Baptistism ; and the Recorder has a long artick 
to prove that the two things are not parallel. 
The origin of Mormonism is a matter of mer 
historical interest that be raised or 
settled with no polemic purpose; but it is true 
that the literalistic principle is that of Pharisa- 
ism and is bad everywhere. 


should 


Mn. Epwin D. Meap, who asked through Tue 
INDEPENDENT some questions of Joseph Cook, 
is a very shrewd observer and gives some very 
interesting views of Mr. Cook’s position, which, 
coming from a radicai and published in Tle 
Index, we commend some of our more Orthodox 
friends who the famous 


Mr. Mead 


can see nothing in 
lecturer but conservatism and conceit. 
Bays: 

“We those who award a really high 
place to Mr, Cook’s services in this country in these 
last half dozen years. There may very well be too 
much of the Walt Whitman dialect about him, and 
Boston may have to pay extra for this late trip to 
the Himalayas and the Ganges; but, as Lessing 
says, @ man is searcely more responsible for his 
style than for his nose; and we do not know that Mr. 
Cook has ever advertised as a teacher of rhetoric, 
He is certainly sincere; and his critics will do well 
to say no more about his style, but attend to his 
matter, That matter has been, to our thinking, pre- 
dominantly and strongly on the side of good and 
true causes, the cause of a pure society, of an hon- 
est politics, of a broad missionary outlook upon the 
world, of an idealistic philosophy, as opposed to all 
materialistic theories, and of free and thorough- 
going study of the burning questions of science and 
theology, a8 opposed to the timid, protective Kew 
Garden system common in most of the religious 
schools a dozen years ago and in many of them yet. 
No one could be absent from New England during 
the four years of Mr. Cook’s work in Boston without 
returning to find a shifting to vastly larger and 
worthier subjects of controversy in the Orthodox 
churches, and men everywhere freely reading and 
discussing books before tabooed, And noone could 
fail to perceive how important an agent Mr. Cook 
had been in these hopeful changes. He is a virile 
mind; and he opened windows, let in air, shook up 
the dry bones, wore no gloves, made straight for his 
points with no snuMing, and told his brethren very 
plainly that Justso much of their doctrine and no 
more would continue to hold its own through this 
present revolution as could pass muster at the bar of 
reason.” 


are of 


As Mr. Cook's *‘ whisper” has beeht challenged, 
perhaps it is our duty to give the following ex- 
tract from a letter from the scholarly and care- 
ful writer of the article upon the University of 
Leyden, which was published a few months since 
in Harper's Magazine—the only person we recall 
who has studied in both Leipzig and Leyden 
and perhaps as competent as any American 
scholar to speak upon this subject : 

Lhave no reason to suppose that any difference 
exists, in point of morals, between the theological 
atudents of Leipzig and those of Leyden. So far as 
my acquaintance extended in Leyden, my impres- 
sion is altogether favorable of the vigorous intellect- 
uality of the theological students there and of their 
high personal character. I did not know all or even 
the greater number of the students, but some I knew 
intimately. At Leyden, asin the German universi- 
ties, students of theology pursue their studies as they 
would in any department of science or philosophy, 
and I think with equal ardor and desire to know the 
truth. 

Professor Kuenen is a noble and winning person- 
ality, and I cannot conceive of his influence as being 
anything but elevating and pervaded by a true hu- 
manity. The high standard of scholarship required 
for university degrees and church preferments 
would, I should judge, be favorable to thorough 
work, and thus indirectly toa regular and studious 
life. There may be students at Leyden, as elsewhere, 
whose work is perfunctory and who do not rise to 
the full dignity of those who are studying to be 
moral and religious teachers of men; but this is an 
experience found in other countries and tn all com- 
munious. 


Tue excellent Union Signal, the consolidated 
organ of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, tells the very pertinent story how the 
ancient Egyptians, according to Diodorus, had 
a license system for theft and thieves. Under- 
standing that theft could not be entirely 
suppressed, the Egyptians had a theft licensing 
bureau, with its accredited head, All who wished 
to engage in the thieving business reported them- 
selves and were enrolled by the head of the 
bureau, their names and address being taken 
down. Whatever they stole was reported by them 
to the bureau. Then those from whom the 
goods had been stolen applied to the bureau to 
recover their goods and received them back, un- 
injured, on payment of a fourth of their value, 
which went to the thief, with a proper deduction, 
by way of license, to the bureau and the govern- 
ment. Of course no one could steal except those 
thus licensed; and it was for the interest of 
the licensed thieves to suppress all who were un- 
licensed. Thus a skillful and efficient body of 
thieves was trained aiid # donsiderable revenue 
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secured for the state, possibly enough to support 
the system of public education. Still illicit thiev- 
ing did take place ; for there is papyrus evidence 
that an organized band of thieves, in the times 
of Rameses IX, sacrilegiously plundered even 
the royal tombs and were executed therefor. A 
certain reformer, named Moses, raised a popu- 
lar movement against this license system, and 


| the legislation which bears his name is founded 


| state.’ 











| 
on 


absolute prohibition. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal” is the wording of the statute, which is en- 
forced by stringent penalties. 
of all this story is evident. 


The application 


Tue reader noticed that Mr. Cook, in the 
prelude to the lecture printed last week, says 
‘the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics has 
solemnly affirmed that intemperance enters as a 
leading cause into eighty-four per cent. of the 
crimes brought to the notice of the law in this 
’ This is very nearly a true statement. 
Had he said of the crime for which sentence has 
been given it would have been exact; for the 
crime often comes to the notice of the law when 
the criminal escapes conviction. We have it on 
good authority that, by an oversight, the word 
crumes was allowed to stand in the singular 
number in the report, thus leaving the same am- 
biguous. The language of the report was prob- 
ably not sufficiently guarded in other respects. 
Mr. Cook is right in making intemperance a 
leading cause, rather than the cause. This is in 
harmony with the publicly expressed opinion of 
the chief of the Bureau, the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, in which he says: “I am well satisfied 
that, so far as the volume of crime or of criminal 
conditions is concerned, licentiousness is the 
most potent factor in existence.” The 
effect of crime cannot be wholly measured by 
counting the number of crimes punished or 
even the number that exist; and the reason of 
this opinion of Col. Wright is apparent when 
we remember that both licentiousness and in- 
temperance may enter into the causes of the 
same criminal act; and that the search for the 
connection 
generally 


between intemperance and crime 
takes account of other causes, 
but naturally puts down to rum every crime 
into which rum as a cause. The 
circulation that has been given 
to the statement of this valuable report on in- 
temperance and crime, and the harm that will 
in the end come to the temperance cause from 
making more of it than the exact truth, warrants 
justify this slight correction. Let us say, still 
further, that the opinion of Mr. Wright as to 
the great influence of licentiousness as a cause 
of crime (similar to the opinion which the 
Bishop of Manchester has recently expressed 
concerning licentiousness and intemperance in 
England) demands serious attention. The great 
difficulty of treating this delicate subject should 
not lead us into the mistake of neglecting it, as 
we have done. Intemperance is primarily the 
vice of one individual; licentiousness is gener- 
ally the vice of two from the very first and from 
the two sexes. It strikes at the physical basis 
of the Family, and this fact addsa terrible sig- 
nificance beyond its individual character. 


enters 
extensive 








Tue disclosures recently made in regard to the 
way in which things have been managed in the 
office of the Commissioner of Jurors in this city 
are simply startling. It is the business of the 
Commissioner to enroll all persons made liable by 
the law to the performance of jury duty, and 
then from time to time to draw from this list 
jurors, as they are wanted, to serve in the vari- 
ous courts of the city. The work of making out 
the enrollment is usually performed not by the 
Commissioner himself, but by appointees, acting 
under his authority. Several of these appointees 
(three, at least) are charged with doing a thriving 
business, amounting to some sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars a year, with the merchants and 
business men of the city, in the way of keeping 
their names off from the jury-list altogether, 
sometimes receiving a bribe as high as five hun- 
dred dollars for this service. There seems to be 
no doubt that such a system of “ jury-fixing” has 
been in operation for some time, and that large 
profits to the guilty parties have been made 


thereby. The crime is a very grave one in 
relation to the administration of justice 
and is by law made _ severely punish- 
able. Men in active business are almost 


always unwilling jurors, as the service seriously 
interferes with their business ; and some of them 
would be willing to pay a very considerable sum 
to be exempted from jury duty. These “ jury- 
fixers” have turned this fact to their own 
account, and, as the case now appears, both 
solicited and taken bribes in consideration of 
securing exemptions toa large number of per- 
sons who were by law liable to jury duty. This 
is a gross outrage, not only asa violation of law, 
but because it imposes an increase of jury duties 
upon others and because it releases from the 
service a class of men generally best fit to per- 
form it. Nor is it easy to see how those who have 
been annually buying themselves off from jury 
duty could have failed to know that the parties 
with whom they were dealing were a set of offi- 
cial rascals and that they were virtually bribing 
them to commit crime, The whole matter 
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should be thoroughly investigated and all guilty 
parties brought to the stern award of justice. 


This may, indeed, be called the year of floods, 
First came the deluge in Germany and Austria, 
bringing a woeful destruction to life and property 
and leaving a distress in the valley of the Rhine, 
that the charity of nations can scarcely relieve. 
The thousands of 
once be rebuilt ; bridges, public works, artificial 


mediately restored; the fields washed by water 
and devastated by floods can only, with the 
greatest difficulty, be prepared to produce the 
crops of a coming year; but the thousands of 
hungry and shivering sufferers can be fed and 
clothed at once, and this the charity of nations is 
accomplishing. Daily contributions have been 
sent from America, and the many acknowl- 
edgments of the German Reichstag have been 
supplemented by a message from Bismarck, 
bidding the German consuls express the deepest 
gratitude to the sons and friends of Germany in 
America. Scarcely had the waters of the Rhine 
and Danube begun to fall, when the rains de- 
scended upon England and Scotland, flooding, 
devastating, impeding travel, and endangering 
life and property. No such floods have prevailed 
in the English Lake Region for twenty years. 
And now it is America’s turn to suffer. Similar 
floods began at Cleveland three weeks ago, and 
for the past ten days greater inundations have 
prevailed throughout the Ohio Valley than ever 
before in the memory of man. Floods of rain 
swelled the river toan inland sea, that has 
covered banks, railroads, fields, and cities, driv- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands from their 
homes. Hundreds of houses have been filled with 
water or floated from their cellar-walls, and 
abandoned by owners eager only to save their 
lives. Large buildings have fallen in upon their 
own melting foundations, and a number of lives 
thus lost. Some towns are threatened with utter 
extinction and have but few streets or squares 
above the water. In Cincinnati an area of more 
than seven miles in length and a number of 
squares in width has been submerged and there 
alone the losses will amount to millions. All 
along the Lower Mississippi there is a natural 
uneasiness about the unusually high water for 
the season of the year, and there is a general 
dread of what may happen when the melting 


snows shall have added their streams to 
the already greatly swollen river. It must 
be understood that melting snows were 


not the cause of the present floods, but rather 
are they attributable to the untimeliness of 
excessive rains, that fell while the ground was 
still frozen, and, not being able to penetrate, 
formed surface, streams that raised the rivers to 
torrents. Owing to great supplies of food in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere, the distress from 
hunger has, fortunately, not been very great as 
yet; but the needs of the homeless are now 
daily more pitifully urgent and our charity, so 
freely bestowed upon the Germans, only yester- 
day, has to-day overwhelming demands at 
home. 


...-It is not easy to catch Dr. Dobbs. We 
have done it, but the correspondent who writes 
as below has made a great mistake : 

In your last issue, February 8th, you refer to the 
mistake of Dr. Dobbs in spelling the plural of pro- 
boscis, and append his remarks thereon. I write to 
be informed whether these remarks do not contain 
an egregious mistake. These words occur: 


“But just as these seeds of pride are bursting 
into a fame, which might lay the foundations of a 
deluge, that would with its fangs envenom my soul,” 
etc. 


What sort of figure or mixture of figures of speech 

is this? Will Dr. Dobbs tell us what kind of a 
“deluge” that is of which the “foundations” are 
laid by a “flame,” and what kind of “fangs” a 
“deluge” has, and where the “ venom” comes from? 
He, doubtless, had before him here the image of a 
serpent. But how does he get it out of a “ deluge”? 
“ Flame,” “ deluge,” and “ fangs”—these three ; but 
which is which? 
Dr. Dobbs saw perfectly well what our corre- 
spondent regards as a mixing of metaphors. But 
it is not ; for when Dr. Dobbs wishes to confound 
a reader he writes from the altitude of quadri- 
dimensional rhetoric, where the laws of ordi- 
naro tridimensional rhetoric do not apply. 


..The Greek Cathohe Church is much 
nearer to the Protestant than is the Roman, and 
the passage of Dr. Bjerring, late chaplain of the 
Russian consulate in this city, into the New York 
Presbytery, though a considerable change eccle- 
siastically, is not the greatest he has made. Mr. 
Bjerring is a Dane, and was a Protestant by 
birth, and became a Roman Catholic, entering, 
if we mistake not, the Jesuit order. From thence 
he passed over into the Greek Church and was 
made chaplain at this port, where he has done 
much to commend the Russian Church and Rus- 
sian Government to the American people. Being, 
however, a convert and not having a full knowl- 
edge of Slavonic, he has found it less easy to 
secure the full sympathy of those associated with 
him here ; and his experience proves to him that 
Protestantism is the best, after all. And so think 
we, without needing to try the other forms of 
Christianity to satisfy ourselves, 


| 
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graph about the “empty question” of close 
communion from President Robinson’s article 
in The Congregationalist, It charges him with 
speaking disrespectfully of the fuss over the 
“ temporary craze on the communion question ,” 


| a few years ago, for the purpose of “ gratifying 


homes destroyed cannot at | 


a twenty-three years old grudge,” of which 
grudge no evidence occurs in the paragraph. It 
also refers spitefully to “‘the aid this already 


| formidable movement received when a certain 
banks, and protections to property cannot be im- | 


prominent member [President Robinson him- 
self] of the Convention [Social Union Conven- 
tion, held in Brooklyn, 1874] unexpectedly de- 
clared that the Lord's Supper was so largely a 


| social observance that the churches could neither 





claim nor control it.” The Examiner has long 
been no great friend of President Robinson ; 
but we have not noticed that President Robinson 
was injured thereby. 

..We called a certain set of resolutions ad- 
dressed to the theological seminaries of the 
Presbyterian Church and adopted by the last 
General Assembly ‘ buncombe resolutions.” 
The Presbyterian rebukes us for venturing to 
speak so disrespectfully. We cannot withdraw 
the words, but we will add that the resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly came as near 
to being an insult to the learned and devout in- 
structors in those seminaries as was consistent 
with dignified language, and that they ap- 
parently were so intended. When we remember 
who drafted those resolutions and the astonish- 
ing ignorance he has so lately Cisplayed even of 
the meaning of the terms Higher and Lower 
Criticism, it looks like another of those too fre- 
quent cases in which ignorance has claimed ex- 
clusive zeal and assumed to instruct intelligence. 

-... The Christian Advocate is “‘amazed” that 
we made a mistake, which we corrected last week, 
about the control of the Methodist Church over 
its theological seminaries. We do not claim 
omniscience, we only aim after it. We have not 
attained unto it nor are we already perfect. In- 
deed, we might give the Advocate full credit by 
owning that our own correction last week came 
through a kindly personal suggestion from its 
editor. As to Methodist matters, the Advocate 
knows a great deal, much more than it tells. If 
it has had any account of the action of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada, on the basis of union, which 
first appeared in a column article in Tae InpE- 
PENDENT of January 25th, it has escaped our 
attention. 


...-All true lovers of suffering Ireland must 
rejoice at the discovery and summary punish- 
ment of the lawless murderers who have so dis- 
graced the good cause of Irish reform. The 
assassins of Cavendish and Burke are probably 
discovered and are almost sure to be sentenced. 
They are a band of Thugs, betrayed by members 
of their own band who only save their own 
necks. Itisa shocking story that is told; but 
too evidently true. An organized band contrived 
the murders, gave each man his part in it, and 
secured their escape. They only forgot that 
murderers could not be trusted to protect each 
other. Their execution will make it easier to 
grant needed reforms, 


...-Professor Egbert C. Smyth publishes in 
The Boston Advertiser of last Saturday a long 
response to Joseph Cook, too long for us hastily 
to summarize, except to say that it is in parts 
kindly appreciative, in parts severely polemic, 
and in parts satirical. It treats especially of two 
points—‘“‘Mr. Cook’s Dogma of a Universal 
Limitation of Probation by Death” and “ Mr. 
Cook’s Theodicy.” The point of the latter is 
that a perfect theodicy must take in view not 
merely God’s justice, but his overflowing good- 
ness. No theodicy can neglect the Atonement. 
We hope to do something further with it here- 
after. 


....The “Maine Law,” prohibiting the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, passed 
the legislature of that state May 31st, 1857, by a 
vote of 86 to 40 in the House of Representatives. 
On February 8th, 1883, the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale was passed by a vote of 104 to 37. Notice 
the fact that the people of Maine have tried the 
policy of prohibition for twenty-five years, 
nearly a whole generation, and are so well satis- 
fied with it that to-day no opposition can be 
organized to constitutional prohibition. The 
results are satisfactory, whatever is said to the 
contrary. 

.... Says The Examiner: 

“We heard the other day of an eminent Congrega- 

tionalist minister who compromises the administra- 
tion of infant baptism with his conscience and his 
previous training by changing the usual formula 
into this: ‘In accordance with an ancient custom, 
I consecrate this child in the name,’etc. Of course, 
the drops of water are used, but it is not called 
baptism.” 
Very good, as The Examiner appealsto us. We 
do not care about the name, only the thing. 
And consecration is all there is to infant baptism 
or can be. And whatmore is adult baptism than 
a form of consecration, “‘ putting off concerning 
the old man,” etc.? ~ 


....The venerable Peter Cooper, who is re- 


.... The Examiner does not at all like the para- ; Ported to be the oldest native-born citizen of this 
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city, last week celebrated his ninety-second birth- 
day in good health, with a few select friends, and 
with a fair prospect of becoming a centenarian. 
He attributes his good health and long life to 
regular habits, among which is to be mentioned 
his scrupulous abstinence from the use of all 
narcotic and stimulating drugs. The venerable 
man is at work on a little volume, soon to be pub- 
lished, in which he will give a history of his life. 
Very few men live to his age, and fewer still make 
so honorable a record. 


. .Becretary Teller, being urged by a senator 
to remove an officer in one of the territories, in 
erder to make a vacancy, to be filled by a favorite 
of the senator, declined to do so, and took the 
ground that hereafter, in conformity with the 
spirit of the Civil Service Law, just passed by 
Congress, no removals should be made in any 
branch of his department for politica] reasons or 
to gratify the wishes of politicians. He would 
make removals for cause, but not without cause. 
This is practical Civil Service Reform. 


. The Christian Advocate regrets to see that 
the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union favors female suffrage. But we have seen 
the editor of The Christian Advocate and the 
president of that dolichonymous Union stand 
together on the same platform and speak on the 
same public topic; and the woman did not 
suffer in the comparison with the most famous 
and agile debater in the Methodist Church. We 
could not see why she should not vote. 


..The President is taking his own time to 


appoint the Civil Service Commissioners provided | 


for by the recent law of Congress. He should 
take time enough to select the right men. But, 
if he is waiting to see how he can please the 
advocates of Civil Service Reform and, at the 
same time, suit the machine politicians, we advise 
him to stop before he begins. The two things 
are not compatible, and any effort to harmonize 


biblical caine who was so ignorant of Hebrew 
that he did not know there were no numerals in the 
language till a Jewish rabbi publicly illuminated 
him on that point.” That is a remarkable state- 
ment. 

...-Mr. Page, the House chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, bas reported a river 
and harbor bill, which appropriates $7,937,000. 
The bill contains provisions for the improve- 
ment of frog-ponds, goose-creeks, and mill~dams, 

..-The effort to save Niagara Falls from the 
vandals has our constant and hearty approval. 
We earnestly hope that the New York Legislature 
will do its duty, and give us a Niagara Park free 
from vandals and speculators. 











..Our department of “‘ Personals" must be 


looked for on the 29th page. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE are in receipt of the following letter 
from one of the most talented clergymen in 
the Presbyterian Church : 


Cuicaao, Fes. 167TH, 1883, 

The reason I do not write for Tue INpEPEND- 
ENT is not that I would not “find an intelligent 
audience.” The audience is so intelligent that I 
want to get back in the goodly company. I was 
dropped out some three or four months ago, very 
unceremoniously, and have been wondering ever 
since how it came about. If “expired subscrip- 
tion” did it(which I more than half suspect), 
please accept my humble confession of the sin 
of omission and be assured I have been so sorely 
punished for it by the failure of the dear InpE- 
PENDENT to put in an appearance thatI need 
no further lecture on the necessity of attending 
to business. If you will pass the enclosed check 
over to the business department and let me come 
back into the goodly company of your readers, 
I'll try never todo so any more. 





them must end in failure. 


..Mr. Jay Gould is reported as saying that 
he continues to make money, not because he 
needs any more money, but simply for the fun 
of it. We suggest to him that he change his 
program, turn philanthropist, and get his fun in 
making money to do good with it. He will find 
this a very satisfactory kind of fun. If he has 
any doubt on the point, let him ask the vener- 
able Peter Cooper. 

..All the illiteracy is not among the Negroes. 
A correspondent of The Examiner tells of an 
excellent but ignorant member of a Baptist 
church in Lockport, N. Y., who made it a point 
to speak or pray at every meeting, and who could 
not be broken of offering the petition: ‘‘O God, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake visit this church and this 
town with thy damnation.” To him the big word 
meant salvation. 

..The Rev. W. G. Richardson, of the Am- 
natal Mass., Methodist Church, was sick Sunday 
before last, and his wife took the desk and 
preached a sermon, which is said to have been 
well received. It is not every minister who is so 
fortunate as to have in his own family the person 
who is better fitted than any one else in his con- 
gregation to fill a vacancy caused by his sickness- 


..The clerks in the departments at Wash- 
ington are grumbling because Congress proposes 
to increase their time of daily service from seven 
hours, which is the present rate, to eight hours 


per day. We advise them to take the thing 
kindly. The eight-hour rule is certainly a very 


moderate one for well men. Most men in business 
work for a longer period each day. 


..A correspondent in the London Times 
says that Switzerland is the most drunken nation 
in Europe, corroborating the assertion by the 
alleged fact that, in proportion to its population, 
it annually consumes a larger amount of intoxicat- 
ing liquors than any other European nation. 
It manufactures wine. 


. .No mortgage debt on a single Presbyterian 
church in Nebraska. There are in Nebraska 
about 160 churches, of which perhaps a half 
have edifices. But the Church Erection Board 
helps most of them in building, and by paying 
last bills is able to do a great deal to keep the 
churches out of debt. 

..The evangelist, E. P. Hammond, is tak- 
ing, like Mr. Moody, a trip for a foreign cam- 
paign. He was to sail to-day for Permuda, 
where he has an invitation to conduct meetings 
for a month. His last labors in this country 
have been in Newark, N. J., where several hun- 
dred are counted among the converts. 


...When, some twenty-five years ago, Boston 
abolished its colored schools, it was a great set- 
back, temporarily, to colored education there. 
Such is not likely to be the case in this city, as 
the colored schools had an average attendance of 
only 500, while there were 800 scattered in the 
other schools. 


....A prominent Democrat recently said that 
‘fifteen years ago the Democratic Party took 
out a patent for being fools an7 now they are at 
Washington trying to get a reissue.” This was 
said in reference to the course o” the Democratic 
members of Congress on the tariff question. 


-. Zhe Observer tells of a “‘ distinguished 


The moral of the above letter is this: ex- 
amine the yellow address label on your 
paper, and two or three weeks before the 
date of expiration, there indicated, send us 
your renewal. There will then be no stop- 
page of papers. A very great many of our 
subscribers, who do not have time or op- 
portunity to get up clubs, renew their own 
subscriptions by paying #5 for two years or 
#10 for five years, and it is a very good and 
economical plan to adopt. 


_ READING iG NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

_ a 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THE Epriror : 

Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Ite 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


rounding 
bine to m 





ae th 7 
accesrible in com 
fora epttiogee cars by the Mich igan Central Rail- 


The little doopsintive book jemeed by the Michiyan 

Central . and pene ¢ to al applicents by 

UGGLES, gene! parse agent at 

Chicago, is very entertaining and gives fall informa. 
toe on all points of interest. Send for 


the k and 
ry to make a trip there during TOUR 
os 


Summer. 
iT.—Advt. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 

Sufferers from Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, 
Stone of af the Bladder, Gout, and other ——— mal. 
adies of this class mey, find it to their interes: a> Sen 
advertisement of — ee water, a 
in this issue of the paper. rater, appearin 
onteats tts extraordinary value in ite maladies refe 


TRUE MERIT 1 REWARDED. 
Tue New Jersey State Agricultural Society offered a 
a fy ay ed 
ve Ly 
age, when so many inventions of real merit are put 


upon the market, competition ran high. The 

was given to the “Acme” a erizing 

Crusher, and Leveler, which has been ond | pow is 

ton'metae no etalon in tage thine 
on we have no he: on in sayin this im e. 

spent vel Saree Se aw oo ‘The im ce of 
orougl pu on can ian ated, 
and it is etated on com t sutho that “one dol- 

lar r per acre, with such pulverizers as r, Plan 

common maesow, will Tncresse the fiel 
five 3 ten bushels per acre. This same work may be 
done more cheaply and easily by using the ‘Acme’ 


creat ‘ore, con ‘on farmers by the 

«eneral introduction of this impiement becomes ob- 

vious, If the five hundred million bushels of wheat 

raised pqnually in i ea Btaten, on ey ee 
acres of land, cou increased 

bushels above ~ 

the Union co 


ments an the bor or them. By 

the wider introduction this 

enterp farmers and citizens woul —— mote 
eu interests of t the whole country 


SOAP AND PEARLINE. 

Tue Soap and Pearline manufactured by Mr. James 
Pyle, of New York, are standard articles and known 
to the trade as among the very best goods in that line 
in the market. They are popular articles in thousands 
of households and grocers generally know that they 
can make no mistake in recommending them to the 
public. Those who have been deceived and damaged in 








made by the people's friend—Jauus Pris. 








cerely yours, 


THE OPINIONS ON A \ PIANO. i 
To the Public: 


The New York Sun of Feb. 17th contained, in connec. 
tion with the criticism on the performance of the Sym- 
phony Society, a gross and uncalled-for attack upon 
the piano-forte used by Mme. Madeline Schiller. As 
regards that certain piano, No. 41,1)7, manufactured by 
Albert Weber, and known as the Weber Concert Grand 
Pia no, it is but justice to say that it is an instrument 
selected from a large stock of pianos by the artists who 
have played upon it—viz., Mme. Madeline Sch iller, 
Mme. Teresa Carreno, Mlie. Donka de Revasz, and 
others. That it has received all praise from them in 
the highest terms the following letters will sow. 

Taleo append letters received from such acknowl. 
edged leaders of the musical world as Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch and Max Maretzek, both having led orches- 
tras at concerts at which this piano was used, and also 
one of Frederic Archer. 


LA! J THIRTY- FIRST STREET, Feb. 17th, 19s. 
4 must tet you how delighted I was with the instru. 


ment, which I found an A poset one, 

The tone and pwes nek, guall at 

- eopedially pathetic and ba brillant. pmo Eg 
foo, to find my “gpunion os by remarks over- 


aa in differen the house. In haste, 
Oe ADELINE SCHILLE 


NEw RocHE.e, N. Y., Feb. 17th, 4 


5 


Dear Mr. 
Tomy a. astontshme nt, e read in this morning’ ® 
om an gtticte in which your piano, No. 21, 
y Mme. ‘Schiller at the Sy Lt. 
last p— AP is the same one I 
using at the Casino oy the past two Sunday concerts, 
and which er one of the finest inetrumenta 1 
have ever mayed. having tested it Cheronaaly both in 
solos and in concertos with the orchestra), is spoken 


} in such a manner on to make me fee) it a duty to pro- 


test against the article in question in regard to your 
piano, as I feel sure every one who heard the said 
ry will agree with me as to the thorough injustice 

one to it; and I also feel certayn that Mme. Schiller, 
being the ‘admirable artist that she is, were she quee- 
tioned in the mottos, would relly agree with me in her 
ro of the grand piano er last evening. 

ith kind regards, | re ein youre 

CARRE NO. 


Mr. Albert W 

My Dear _ "in answer to your question how I like 
your piano, No. 21,117, upon which I played on the 14th 
of January at the Casino, I have the pleasure to simply 
remind you that I uested y u at the time to let me 
use it exclusively whenever I ar ed in public on your 
piano, so much I like its touch, tone, and ite other 
combined superior qualities, qnd I must confess to you 
that I was really disappoin I saw my favorite 
under other hands than my own. Can I say more in 
favor of the piano’ I think not, and remain sincerely 


yours, 

FEB. 17th, 1883. ILONKA DE REVASZ. 
Atet Oy Eeq., Firth Avenue and Weat Sixteenth 

Tr 
My Dear Sin: In anewer to 
opinion of the Weber Grand, 
Casino concert last Sunday, 
that I consider it a specially ; permit mie to ea one that 
for sweet quality of tone and facility to respond An 
rarely met with to the intentions of the player. Were 
concerts always furnished as good pianos as the shown 
= one, the public would be the vainer. — 
MAX MARETZ 


Ay 
RE 


~— inquiry as to my 
. 21,117, used at the 
mormnét me to say honestly 


i - 4 17th, 1893. 

The piano on which she performed was, from its sens- 
uous purity of tone and limpid clearness, especially 
adapted to the requirements of the delicate and weird 
thoughts of Chopin; besides which , its sonority and 
solidity of tone proved equal to all demands made on 
it. FREDERIC ARCHER. 

w York, Feb. 16th. ’ 
No. 160 past Forty #ixth Street. 4 

Dear Mr. Weber: 

The piano you sent to oot public rehearsal] to-day is 
excellent. ILD DAMROSCH 

I am averse to AR... but consider it the just 
due of the distinguished artist, Mme. Schiller, who 
used my Concert Grand, and also of the Symphony So. 
ciety, at whose concert it was played, to present to the 
public the above testimonial to the merits of the in- 
etrument in question. ALBERT WEBER. 

a 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Wr were very much pleased, interested, and in- 
structed, a few days since,in visiting the store and 
wareroome of Mr. EBLE, at No. 284 Fourth Ave- 
nue, who has there on sale a perfect museum of rich 
and rare fine-art goods, of the most beautiful descrip. 
tion, together with a bewildering variety of fancy 
articles (foreign and domestic), anti ues, old jewelry 
in silver ans ce evpten orname ante, oil ein tina, 
brass goods, bronzes, Japanese goods, an fact. 
nearly eve pd thing in useful or ornamental, pe all or 
household goods. 

k. EBLE is constantly receiving fresh importations 
from al] parts of the world. It is well worth the while 
of any person in the city, stranger or resident, to visit 





the use of inferior goods should st once ask for “hose | 


Mr. EBLr’s store, as one of the great attractions of the 
Metropolis 
os 
KEEP YOUR CHECKS. 
Persons en route by rail to New York, when ap. 
yroached by aaeapers of will do well to keep 


heir checks in their pockets, and, on arrival at 
the de walk across the street to the Grand Union 
Hotel, hand their checks to the clerk, who will dis- 


—-e and have their baggage in their room 
n a few minutes, free of charge. his is an important 
saving. The Grand Union is on the European = 
Its Cuisine is beyond parallel. It« 450 roome, 
—T an expense of more than one million of Hol. 
lara, $1 per day and upward. Elevators and al] mod- 
ern improvements. 8 horse-cars, and elevated 
railway pase the door. Give’ ‘the Grand Union a trial. 


Tue Merchants’ (Fire) Ineurance Company of New 
York have leased the Lowery Building, Kio. to Broad 
way, for a long term of years, and will remove there on 


May let next. 
a 
Ir Catarrh has destroyed your sense of ame!) and 
hearing, Hall's Catarrh e ‘ure will cure ou. tb cents 
per bottle. my I eell it. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
.. proprietors.—Ad 


Case of Mrs. 
“Mra. 


of the Kidneys. 
Affection and resulted, in a few weeks, in the passage 





Dr, William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U 
and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 

“IT have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous System, 
complicated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty Diathesta. 
Sactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 
acts better than any exlemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts and is, moreover, better borne by the stomach.” 

Stone in the Bladder (Uric Acid), Symptom af Bright's Disease, 

, tated by Dr. David E. Sinith, af Bronxville, Westchester, N.Y. 
was subject to severe attacks of Gout, a consequence of an inherited Gouly Diatherts, followed 
after nome time by Stone in the Bladder. The limbs were very , 
pressure with the finger, leaving an indentation long after ite removal. The Urine was loaded with Urates and 
% per cent. Albwinen, and the microscope revealed Casts, showing unmistakably, as 1 thought, Bright's Disease 
I prescribed the Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, which afforded prompt relief in the Gouty 


Under the continued use of the water the Urine has been 








POR 

wos you vane or fea p New La City, save Bag- 
ire, and oo rand 

Union Herel ete = bear r) mate pa gh and bay 

and upw 

Elevator. Restau t. Ho ores. 

, Stages, and pots. 

——_ $4 + 


rT d modern chemistry sre 
int the beautiful —— Dyes. All kinds ae = 
of Ink can be made from, mn them, a 

* Lypra E, Prtxita's VegetableComponnd sttength- 
cna #5 Sache kicevaaes digestion. 
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_ BUSINESS N OTICES. 








Sa Su 


SUNSHINE SROUTES 


1 | we yt 


Hyun Datta we ota § 


DALIFORNIA 


VW ‘ mi ! ) 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.R.RI 


mnpeniate SNOWS, NO DELAYS. 
PULLMAN CARS. ONLY TWO SI8GO ome. 


[arrcy AAMAS HEE tte 0 


MYHE UNDERSIGNED 

on hand and is receivin 
of Art froni all 
carefully reelected 
to which he respe 
vestigation, You 


2 CD a Mi IE 








1AS CONSTAN XN v 
‘ne, Rich, Rare Art 
arte cs the World, judiciously ‘Ena 


vorsonally, 
lains, Swords, Senel 


‘ayes vo your Bptice and in- 
ae oon Fen I ZEN, Porce- 
bits, ete., modern and a 


itt 
Old E nelish « Cosper § r “sen r- plated © c hier —~ ‘ pebe 





Baxkets, But 
Italian, Fre ~ h, ia cy 4 
cles, ¢ in de rea 
atic ks, nketan is, Je —~ 
ceive Car oe 


Porcelsins, Card Anode ‘in "hilver, Hire iro 
wood, Bouquet-Holders, eto. Enylieh Hall Clocks, 
Chronomete ors, Watches, and Jewelry, Muric. Boxes, 
Fans, Opera-Glasses, Eye-Glasses, Spectacles, Poroe 
’ Umbrellas, Parase ls, Statuary, Bronzes, 
general repairing promptly executed, 

Antiques, old gold, and silver ought, sold, or ex 
changed, jewelry re modeled, rings altered, monograma 
made, precious stones reset, etc. Cameos, Intaglior, 
Miniatures, Rococo Watches, U nique Feyptian Orna- 
ments, etc. on sale, 

Japanese Decorations, ete., and suggestions as to 
mode of using Fans, Umbrellas, ete. 
“ Novelty Decorative Flower Fans, 
Snail, Sunflower, Morning-Glory, 
Daisy, Peacock Feather, Lily, 
thus, Buttercup, etc., etc 


EK, 
24 Fourth Avenue, N, Y. 


READER! 


ERA, Keene, 


‘ond Sandal 


and 


wad ‘Pansy, 
Pinks, Corn-Flower, 
Kaletdoscope, Polyan 


Kat Bee, 


(near 
If youlove Rare Flowers choice. 
est only, addrees ELLIS BROTH 
N. H, It will astoni«h and please. Free.1 


READ ATTENTIVELY. 

Everybody knows the meaning 
of Catarrh, because everybody 
neighbor or friend seems to heve 
1 it, now and then. There are din- 
oqere | of the o Dladset. stomach, ete. 

ich gre glep y this name. 

atin of 7 a aeeene and 

moet newove r, in the disorder for 
which ys Cream Balm is the 
cure, A child can use it. It isa neat, 
pleasant, yet powerful remedy, It's 
curative powers ase and long have 
been successfull ished. A 
emall q ty its ‘Balm can be 
inserted into the nose upon the 
end of your finger. The effec 
are instantaneous, All irritation, 
soreness, in arnmation, and ais. 
charges will soon cease, at 
once absorbed by the mem nes 
and will ce rtainly and speedily 
cure any case of Catarrb or cold in 
the head. Thousands of grateful 
persons, from every section of the 
country, attest its rare excellence, Sent by mail for 0 
cents @ packaye, if your druwgist doesn't keep jt. Wri 
for circulars, Fly's Cream Balm Co., Owego, 


IMPROVED, FARM “IMPLEMENTS | 


on-Explosive Steam Fontes tailway aud Lever 
Horse.Powers, Threshing 


A POSITIVE CURE! 
ELY’s 


CREAM BALY, 


FOR 


CATARRH 





Machines, Straw-Prererving 


Threehers, ihe « Dise and Steel kpring Tooth Har. 
rows, Eagle Sulky Horse. ee Cultivators, 
iy Steamers, etc, Wu 


Feed Mills, 
en & Mewiox Co, Albany, 
se — for Ilurt'’d © atalogue, 


RESSES. 
565 kinds of 
blank cards 


N Established 1430, 


INTING 
Price from 
75 cents to 
















$10, Cir- for 10 cents. 
culare free, 
Book of type, cuta, JOSEPH WATSOK 
&c., 10 cents. 19 Murray St,, N. Y¥. 





GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8S. CONOVER & CO., 
No. 30 WEST 24p 8T., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, ere. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
DinkcT IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
BRANCH No, 368 CANAL 8T. 











BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Supplants the Surgeon's Knife for Stone of the Bladder. 
Disease, the Gouty Diathesia, ete. 


Ite Value in Bright's 


. 8. Army (retired), Professor af Diseases af the Mind 


The results have been eminently calts 


,20o much so an to pit readily on 


of a Btone % of an inch long by of an inch in diameter. 
Heved of Albumé Impregnation and a 





at, 


in to a normal] condition. No Caats can be discovered, the O¢dematous condition of the limbs has been relieved, and 


the general health of the patient to a great extent restored.” 
Stone in the Bladder, Phosphatte. 
| A Case stated by Dr. B. 8. Hardy, Hookerton, Greene C 


0., N.C. 


“ My son, a young man, suffered from Stone in the Bladder, of a mized character, consisting chiefly of Oat’ 
ctcum, Carbonate, and Phosphate. After persistent use of all remedies indicated in the case, without benefit, I put 
him upon Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2, the use of which for some six weeks 


ited in the p 





age, 


short intervals, of Gravel, of small size, anc at times of particles of Sand, followed some time afterward by the 


discharge of a Slone weighing twelve «rains (the largest,l am confident,I ever knew to pans through the 
Urethra), virtually ending his troubles, since which time any unpleasant symptom bas been relieved by the use 


of the water for a short time. Its action in this case has been, indeed, wonderful.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
W.n. mums) 1- \ 
THOMAS F. G 








bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. P. Sohere: & Co., 1i Barclay St. ; 
New York City, Agents. Springs pamphlet sent to any add. ess, 
GOODE, Proprietor. Springs, Virginia, 


» Buffale Lithia 


. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We have now open our Spring Lmport- 
ation of the latest Novelties in Uphol- 
stery Goods, Furniture Coverings, and 
Curtain Materials, etc., etc. 





BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





—_ = 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Spring opening of India Shawls at Re- 
tail this week. We invite the attention 
of customers and the public to the 
unprecedented Bargains that will be 
offered. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 


VEW YORK, 





Financial, 
THE TENNESSEE DEBT. 


Tue Nashville Banner, which is the lead- 
ing state credit paper in Tennessee, 
cently said: 


re- 


“Looking at the facts as we know them to 
exist, we see but two courses open to the bond- 
holders of Tennessee to any possible payment: 
either to hold the evidences of debt now pos- 
sessed and await some action from the National 
Government ‘ which will force their payment, or 
to passively submit to the cut-throat policy of 
the party in power and accept whatever they 
can get. In the first instance they would rely 
upon a contingency that is extremely remote. 
In the other they place their faith in a possible 
permanent settlement if readily accepted in the 
humblest manner and without any offense to 
the very delicate sense of ‘State Sovereignty.’ 
We are inclined to think it would be final, but, 
nevertheless, based upon the act of the Tennessee 
legislature, the versatility of which they would 
do well to contemplate.” 


The Banner has done valiant and noble 
service in its effort to persuade the peo- 
ple of Tennessee to preserve their public 


honor. It has given full proof that there 


are honest men and honest newspapers in 
that state. 
apparent despair, and thinks that, unless the 


Constitution of the United States shall be so 
amended as to enable the General Govern- 
ment to compel states to pay their debts 
the creditors of Tennessee must make up 
their minds to accept what the repudiators, 
who seem to be the majority of the people, 
are willing to pay. It is this or nothing. 
And what-do these repudiators propose? 
The debt of Tennessee in the form of six- 
per-cent. bonds, not a dollar of which is 
tainted with the slightest element of legal 
invalidity, amounts, including principal 
and unpaid interest, to about $28,000,000. 
What the repudiators propose is to take off 
$14,000,000 from this amount, thus scaling 
down the debt fifty per cent., and then to 
issue three-per-cent. bonds for the remain- 
der, thus scaling down the interest fifty per 
cent. This is the best proposition they can 
make; and, if the bondholders do not choose 
to accept it, then Tennessee state sovereign- 
ty, as represented by the present legislature 


It now speaks in a tone of 





and also the governor of the state, politely 
says to them that they may whistle for their 


+ 


| 


money and get it when theycan. The major- | 


ity of the people said this in the election of 
last Fall. The people saw fit to put official 
rascality in power, knowing what they were 
doing and meaning to do it; and, hence, 
that rascality is simply the exponent of their 
will. 

Alas! for Tennessee! Alas! for her pub- 
lic honor! Alas! for the honesty of the 
majority of the people! There is not a spot 
on the round globe where preachers of 
righteousness and a judgment to come can 
find a more appropriate field for their labors 
than Tennessee. 

> 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS ‘BANKS. 


Tue Bank Commissioners of Connecticut 
make an interesting report in respect to the 
savings banks of that state. From this re- 
port it appears that there are eighty-four 
savings banks in that state, having assets 
amounting to $88,915,875.50, which shows 
an increase over the preceding year of 
$5,576,018, with 10,508 new accounts, each 
being less than $500. 

The total number of depositors is 237,993, 
and of this number 187,471 have each less 
than #500 to their credit. The total amount 
of deposits constituting the liability of the 
banks to depositors is $84,942,410.55, 
which leaves a surplus of #3,973,464.95. 
The increase of deposits during the year 
was #4,420, 109.68. 

The total loans of the banks by mort- 
gages on real estate now amount to 
$38,381,000, showing a reduction of 
$1,427,000 in mortgage loans. The other 
assets of the banks are as follows: 


Loans on stocks and bonds.................. 
IN a nin sccineddipeesessenntmeeneed 
Bank stocks............. 
Railroad stocks and bonds 
United States bonds... 


$6,310,603 00 
4,404,361 26 
5,366,500 00 





The banks for the last year paid an aver- 
age interest of four-and-a-quarter per cent. 
to their depositors, which is a little higher 
than the rate paid by the savings banks of 
this state during this period. 

The commissioners recommend the legis- 
lature to pass a law forbidding the banks to 
buy commercial paper. This we regard as 
a wise recommendation. The great point 
to be gained in the management of savings 
banks is to secure the highest obtainable 
safety in respect to their investments; and, 
hence, they should by law be restricted to 
investments that are deemed of the first 
class. This is done by law in this state. 
Indeed, the savings banks law of this state 
is in this respect a model law—probably 
the best of any state in the Union. The 
question as to the amount of interest divi- 
dends made by savings banks, while not 
unimportant, is far less important than that 
which relates to the safety of the deposits, 
and this largely depends upon the kind of 
investments made by savings banks, and, 
hence, the matter should be stringently 
regulated by law. 


LAW AGAINST GAMBLING. 


Massacnusetts has a law against gamb- 
ling which provides that, if any person 
loses any money or goods, or other thing of 
value by gambling, he may, by a suit 
brought within three months after the loss 
against the winner, recover back the 
amount so lost. If the loser does not, with- 
in three months, avail himself of this right, 
then any other person may bring the suit in 
the form of an action for tort, and recover 
treble the amount of the value lost. 

The law further provides that any 
owner, tenant, or occupant of a house or 
building in which gambling is done, with 
his knowledge or consent, may be prose- 
cuted in like manner and to the same extent 
as the winner, and shall be subject to the 
same liabilities as it respects suits and re- 
covery. 

The Superior Civil Court of Boston has 
just decided a suit brought under these pro- 
visions of law. A man by the name of Cole, 
coming into possession of about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, concluded to quit his trade as a 
printer, and try his fortune as a gambler. 
The result wasthat, in about a year, he lost 
every dollar. He then brought a suit, under 








the above provisions of law, against the 
winners, to recover back a part of his lost 
money. The jury gave hima verdict of 
four thousand dollars. This leaves him 
minus to the tune of eleven thousand dol- 
lars, yet a wiser man, if he is not a fool, 
than when he embarked in his ill-fated 
career asa gambler. We advise him to put 
his four thousand dollars into a good sav- 
ings bank, to thank the law for the recovery 
of so much, and go back to the business of 
type setting, with the firm resolve that he 
will never be a fool again. The wholesome 
law of Massachusetts has done him a good 
service in partially repairing his losses. 
He will do himself a better service in mak- 
ing up his mind to seek his living by the 
honest labor of his hands, which is what 
no man can do and yet be a gambler. 


ae 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market is still glutted 
with an overplus of funds for which there is 
apparently no use, on account of the de- 
mand being so light. Everybody seems to 
adhere to the calls of legitimate necessity 
only, owing to the prevailing dullness in 
general trade and the lack of interest there 
is manifested in speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change. The rates are largely in favor of 
the borrower and where satisfactory secu- 
rity is given the figures are extremely low. 
The majority of loans on call, on pledge of 
stock collateral, were supplied at 2 and 4 
per cent., while holders of Government 
bonds were accommodated at 2 and 3 per 
cent. Time loans were quoted at 4@5} 
per cent. and prime mercantile discounts at 
5@5$ per cent. The interior movement of 
currency was again somewhat against this 
center last week, the rates of domestic ex- 
exchange being now at a discount at all 
Western points. The specie imports 
amounted to $76,922 and the specie ex- 
ports to $242,575, the latter all silver. 

Bank Stocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 















































Bid. Asked.) Bil. Asked 
feneaiee.. peagee se = 158 |M — 
America } ic = 
Butch’s & Dro 6. Ta — | t a pont 
Broadway...... .260 — |Merchants’.......128 133 
ee hepasencosee® } = erchants’ Ex....80 — 

on arket.. "185 =» 
in v Exchaiie. iso - Mech’s & Trad’rs. Ss — 
‘Chemical.. — |Metropo! aan 15 — 
— —, ‘ _ 
_— .145 = 
— 15 — 
Fleventh Ward. — | 14 — 
First Nation’l.. } ia — 
poare Nation’. 13336 — | oe 
Macarcsosace« -- aa — 
German. aaaert n.. 4 — -130 140 * 
Gallatin a — 1320 — 
Germania... ssnnee 15 bh W ..100 107 
Hanover.......... 1% — (State a NewY'rk.136 140 
mprts & Trad’a 2 06 «CBI. hol 2 — 
rein 13 — |T ll6 117 
leather Man‘t bo) =— Un 5 — 
Manhattan........140 180 Tit'd States ae 40 18 
Wall St. Nat 0 oa 








Srock MarKxet.—The depressed condition 
of the Stock Market which has been expe- 
rienced of late still continues, and prices 
are weak and wavering, with tendencies of 
a downward character. The various assur- 
ing reports that were current did not have 
the desired influence of re-establishing the 
confidence that was broken with the general 
public by the recent methods of manipula- 
tion resorted to on the part of the large 
operators in stocks. Between the uncertain- 
ty of the action which will be taken by Con- 
gress, the inclemency of the weather, and 
the hammering of the ‘‘ bears,” the market 
has experienced a hard time, which, upon 
the whole, has been disastrous to the real- 
izations of those who are waiting for a rising 
market. The outside orders, either to buy 
or sell, are very few and the general feeling 
as regards the future outlook is still one of 
great uncertainty. The prospect is not an 
encouraging one, though there are many 
redeeming and significant features which 
give a good basis for hope. The sales at 
the Board for the week past amounted to 
2,010,311 shares, of which the following are 
the highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 


High. Low- Clos'g 
Sales. est. est. Feb. 17. 


American Express.............. 310 9% Wi 9% 
Alb. and Susq...........-...-+00 100 128 «6128 

Alton and Terre Haute......... 3,205 6 65 

Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 0 68 " 
Atch., T., and 8. Fe.............. 

BD BE Ble vo stecesccenscsstes 





Ches, and Ohio, Ist pf,.,...+ +++ 








23% 
C., C., and ¥. C.......... 5 * . 
Chicago, Bur., and Q.. 117% (1184 
Chicago and Alton.............. 18534 1353 
Chicago and N. W.............. 1295 129% 
Chicago and N. W., pf........... 4,575 145%% 143% 144 
Chicago, M., and St. P.. --171,070 2's 99% WO 
Chicago, M., and St. Paul, Pe. 0 118) «117g «111K 
Cin., 8. and Cleve... . B00 46 46 6 
Colorado Coal.. coccccsces MOS BG OD 32 
Delaware, L., and w.. Restichananaal 270,269 121% Way 11994 
Delaware and Hudson......... 8,206 WR3g 10595 106% 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 85,580 455 4835 44% 
East Tennessee................++ 430 9% 0G BSG 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 1,200 16 1b bs 
Evans. and T. H......... aie 100 «670 70 70 
Fort Worth and D.C......... 20 SI = B% «BI 
Hanover and St. Jo. ............ 400 4 Cr] 2 
Hanover and St. Jo., pf......... 4,805 8655 88 4 
Houston and Texas............. wo 7: 73 73 
Tiinois Central.................. 24,550 145% 1423¢ 143% 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 2,900 Wig 27 Wy 
Lake Shore......... ceseeee 46,825 110 10655 107 
Lake Erie and Western... oR 1,940 2 2614 
Louisville and Nashville........ 85,455 547% 51% 52% 
i... Bow Alb... amG C......000cccese0 100 60 60 60 
I TI oon cn oe sree 640 61g 614s 
Manhattan.... 120 BO ry tia) 
Manvhattan, B.. ail 400 «17 16g 16% 
Memphis and © ‘barleston.. en 7,000 4435 23 38 
Mil. and L, Shore, pref......... 200 44 43 44 
Metropglitan............ 200 «84 B31g «84 
Michigan Central............... 21,575 957% 9136 924, 
Mobile and Ohio................ 1,200 174% 1b 1b}y 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 2,050 264 24 2% 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 450 60 59 59 
Mutual Union Tel.......... .... 1,750 2355 21 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 34,633 8 29% «Bs 
Missouri Pacific.... ere 33,630 1055, 100’, 100% 
Nashville, C., and St. L 4400 59), 56 574 
New Central Coal...... lwo 14 14 4 
Tie is CIs. s:0cccccseccecceon< 3,90 73% 71 764 
Be MI, niece cccescsccacesce 40,752 126), 124% 124% 
WH. FT. Biovated..............00.. 100 166 105 105“ 
N. Y., L. E., and W..............145,670 3734 34% 353g 
N. Y., Ont., and W........... 3,000 26 2% is 
N. ¥. CO. and St. L................ 8956 UW's 0% 10% 
N. Y. C. and St. L., pref......... 3,500 25 24 24% 
North and West., pref........... 842 42 3835 4g 
Northern Pacific............... . 47,171 485, 4535 4635 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 26,042 835, 81 8194 
Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 5 3s Bly Sly 
Ohio and Miss., pf.............. 100 96 96 96 
Oregon Trans...............-.-.. 15,900 8475 825 82h 
Oregon Short L................. 15 2 25 25 
i xintrrtoncssnnacks 9,204 12 9% 9% 
Ontario Mining................. 500 30 20 20 
ee 4,560 42% 41 41% 
Phil. and Reading............... 57,320 56 5g 51455 
a ic » 868 121% 121 121; 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............. 2,400 23% W 20 
I oo cabhitneasannanegmis 100 8% 84% By 
CIEE, Bice ccccccccoscces 100 «41 41 41 
Rech. and Pitts. ........0.ceccces 22,975 20% 16% 18% 
tits dns onieielaniane 7,742 123 120 1214 
pT ere 2,750 553g 4935 50s 
FS eee 4,650 26 21 21% 
Rich. and Alle. 79 12 ll ll 
Ob. P. amd Da... cn. .00s000 selieens 100 36 36 36 
Standard Mining................ 200 5 bw by 
Sutro Tunnel.. sini 5,000 4 YY % 
St. L. and 8. F.. 1,200 30% 29% 30 
8t. L. and San. F, “pref basaensae 70 ble 649 49 
OD, Bag Mis CINE TE, coc cccccccces 4,415 1403¢ 1357, 137%¢ 
St. P. and Omaha................ 24,590 4636 4514 45% 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 6,050 104% lu3 104 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 55,600 40°, 38 3834 
Union Pacific....................272,230 9644 923, 9434 
Walk, Bt. 1.0 P. ......ccoscces 25,115 823g 283, 287% 
W., &. L., and P., pref.......... 5°,3% 523; 48 4836 
Westertt ©. Bah. cocccccscesscoees 117,011 84 8034 80% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The condition of the Gov- 
ernment bond market was quiet, but prices 
were strong. Extended 5s advanced #; 4}s, 
coupon, %; do. registered, 4s registered, 
and 3s each }. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 

Bid. Asked.| 

, 8). con. at 334.1033 “— |Curren \ 
Wier lel ree 1198 11g [Currency 66, "26. 120 
4348, 1891, coup 11374 ; 
4n isul, coup... Bt 7% Currency 68, '99..132 

ree per cents.104 104 

RatLroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
fairly active, but irregular. The principal 
changes were an advance of 5 per cent. in 
Toledo and Wabash Equipments, to 60; 1 
in Kansas and Texas Seconds, to 54}, and 
1} in Erie Second Consols, to 95$; and a 
decline of 5 per cent. in Ohio Central Firsts, 
to 86; 14 in Ohio Southern Firsts, to 804; 
and 1 per cent. in Lehigh and Wilkesbarre 
Consols Assented, to 104, and Iron Moun- 
tain 5s to 76. 

Bank StaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house on Saturday last was again 
a very unfavorable exhibit. The changes 
in the averages show a loss in specie of 
$2,403,200 and in legal tenders of $441,100, 
an expansion in loans of $1,860,900, a de- 
crease in deposits of $397,700, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $79,300. The move- 
ment for the week results in a loss in sur- 
plus reserve of $2,744,875, but the banks 
still hold $3,674,825 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. 


Foreign Excnance.—The foreign ex- 
change market was firm, in the absence of 
more than a moderate supply of bills, until 
late in the week, when a decreased demand 
caused a lower tendency. 

The nominal asking quotations for 60-day 
was advanced jc. to meet the reduction in 
the Bank of England rate, and now stands 
at $4.84, while $4.87 continues the posted 
rate fordemand. Actual business was done 
at concessions of fc. to 1}c. 
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FINANCIAL 
the National Shoe and Leather Bank, sent 
the following letter to the editor of ad 
N. Y. Times: 

Several of the journals of this City having 
published this morning that this bank is a cred 
itor of Alonzo Follett to the amount of $147,000. 
Permit me to say that these figures represent the 
amount of paper bought of Follet and held by 
us, unmatured, on the day of bis failure, sinee 


Irems.—President Crane, of | 


which time all but $18,500 has been paidin cash | 


and that the total loss to this bank by reason of 
such failure will be less than $10,000. 
Joun M. Crane, President, 
THE NATIONAL SHOR AND LEATHER Bank, New York 
Saturday, Feb. Vith 1888. 


Treasurer Gilfillan will order no more of 
the new five-cent pieces until the Secretary 
of the Treasury has passed upon the ques- 
tion of their further issue. The point is 
now raised that these coins do not meet 
the requirements of law, in that their value 
is not designated on the The 
impression is genera] that, if the coinage of 
these pieces is not discontinued, they will, 


reverse side. 


at least, be changed so as to comply with the | 
law. The pieces are still being coined at | 
“ | ly for pamphlets. with re eee ulars, 

to Bast) “Lo MBARD, Gen'l Avent, ashington 


the Philadelphia Mint and can be obtained 
in $20 packages. No more will be put in 
circulation through the Sub-Treasury until 
all doubt in the matter has been set at rest. 
A new bank of discount and deposit, to 

known as the Home Bank, has been 
organized under the state law, with a capi- 
tal of $300,000, and wil] begin business on 
May ist, at the corner of Forty-second 
Street and Sixth Avenue. The following 
gentlemen were yesterday elected directors 


be 


of the new bank: George I. Seney, Henry 
A. Hurlbut, William Campbell, Edward 


Schweyer, G. Waldo Smith, George Starr, 
Samuel Shethar, William P. Esterbrook, 
Frank Tilford, O. Wessel, Richard Kelly, 
George Mulligan, Francis Blessing, George 
E. Ketcham, and Edmund Stevenson. 

Divipenps.—The Carbonate Hill Mining 
Co. has declared a monthly dividend of five 
cents per share, payable March 1st. 

The Oregon Improvement Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three-and- 
a-half per cent., payable March 15th. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and a TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


to-day offers unequaled advantages to the ae, 
mechanic, laboring man, or capitalist. The Jam 

River Valley, along the Nerthern Pacific Rail. 
road, is the most inviting portion of North Dak ota, 
with a record of from 20 to 40 bushels of * 





*No. 1 
hard" wheat to the acre. Millions of acres of the 
best prairie land, near railroads, free to settlers. 
Men with breaking teams, laboring men, and women 
can find constant em loym ment, at excellent waxes. 
Pamphlets, with reliable — and map sent 
free to any applicant by addressi 


SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, 


Jamestown, Dakota. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 

and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
ae whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

Trustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SSCURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


No Risk:*:" Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville lL 








LOMBARD — 


~ INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


(Incerperated 


B. LOMBARD, Jz., JAS. L. LOMBARD, 


President. . Vice-President and Manager. 
Casital . - . - - - Si‘ 533 
Additional Personal 123.8 





BARD, JB., Boston, Mass. ; 
zis Lo J. of Creston, Creston, 
Oowa, wis 6 
Mase: O8SEP’ Tigo +, 
po. Boo Cc, 'T. Burrus, 
G 7. + eene pete Savina 
Bank, keene, NHL: Ww ¥ Tuaree, First Na- 
tional k, cord, N. H.; H D.B jopenss. 
President um peic Savings ‘Bank, St. J obnsbury,V 


L. D. Skinner, Cashier Kansas Btate Bank sitichita 





Kan.; Geo. E. SPALTON, Secretary 
Co., Wichita, Kan.; 8. 8. Kuna, Deputy searidt of 
wick , Wichita, Kan. 


SAFE 6 AND 7 PER CENT. 
IOWA, NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 
FARM MORTCACE LOANS. 


Conservative Valuation—Abseolute Security. 
This Company will furnish carefully selected 6 per 
cent. lowa Farm Mortg: Peper end inte quar. 
=< mayable in Bos Also unguaranteed 7 per 
Wa through this management, have been so 
ar. Over twenty years’ experience on 
‘ant | five millions loaned without loss. They 
have ean among the best securities held by the Sav- 
inge uke of New Hampshire aud Vermont — Aa 
surance Companies of Connecticut, Come 
and private parties. In addition to capital and Mabey 
of Stockh ers a Guarantee Fund of 4 per cent. on eac 
loan —- = the Come vany will be ect aside as a special 
»rotection to the holders of Guaranteed Me . 
hese mortyaes are ‘negotiated through the Bank of 
Creston, Creston, low 
For sale in sums to suit at our Boston office. 








street, 
a ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 


NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 
Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 
We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas an ogg 

worth from three to five times the amount loaned 
Acknowledged to be the most sare ana PROFIT 
ABLE form of investing money know 
In an experience of many oe. ona loaning two 
million dollars, not one dollar lo 
ye assume the responsibility y* MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the peoment and p 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHA 
in case of any trouble or delay in A 
lections, AGREEING TO STAND ALL EX 
SHIELD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. TITLES ‘ova 
ANTEED. ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
for circular and full particulars, stating amount you 
would wish to invest on goemctory evidence as Ww 
securities, titles. etc. 
OR GAN 
GENER AL Weal wn NEW E NGLAND, 
ESTERLY, RK. I., 


JARVIS, CONELIN °00., Kanas Ott Mc 


Gaspesse ———- te Laws of New Yo 


WELL PBUILDING 5 Noe 7} BRO DWAY, New. Fork. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
A. Pa LLMAN, President. 
My é BAYNE, Vice-President 
8. G. NELSON, Cashier, 
pctors : 
Charles Wheeler, D. O'Day, 
Jos. Seep, N. Mehien, 
._A. Ross, J. J. Vandergrift, 
L. H. Smith, 8. G. Bayne, 


W. A. Pullman 
Solicits deposits from banks, on which liberal inter- 


on will be paid on daily ances. es collections, 

transacts a gene’ king r business. Makes or 

time loans on Oi) Certifica Produce Receipts, Bille 
of Lading, and other marketable securities. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


© Principal and Semi-annual Interest 
t 


© payabd in N. ¥. Exch * and 

"to 88,00. now i, Be iu sume of 

$5,000, Sixty-eight hundred loans made in 
conve ae Send for circular. REFEREN: 

Ego k ; Central 


- t. 
: Rov. © em D.D., Eliza. 
i Re ay her ek Vernon, Coun Dart 
mn 's ngs Sauk Hanover, ; Rev. 
Loomis, DD. Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


GEO. W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. ¥u and Corning, lewa. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


HE WESTE 
ARM RM MORTGAGE. C0, 


rit 2 # raw ay 
tie LOANS FinsT 


F . Large experience. 
or circular, references and sam: 
av. uM PE jn KIN 3 & Fe Wat 
exident s 8, Secretary ; 
‘GILLETH, Treasurer ; HH 


ae 
oe 
CH w. 
ART, isa 


President ; 


N. 





Parties Desirous of of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write = or cle the ol4 Banking 


HOW ES , “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
pTRIs ho ouse iran & general Stock Commission 


Ay 2 at 4 per cent., payabie 


8 % First wormage 


. Send for + —~ od 
ndianapolis, 


a allowed 
on demand. 








¥ WANCIN SRnrrn & Co 


War experiefice ; $4 000,000 loaned ; net a dollar lost. 
Watki ins & Co. Lawrence,Kansas,and 243 har teste 


* 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF THE CampowaTe ‘An MixIxo Co.) 
Be, aoaet 


New Your, Fe ww. 
(PRE, CARBONATE. HIL ike Le MINING Cour ky 

of FIVE CENT s FF PER SHAKE pay ; bayable a ne atic of 

ont soa Nae “ts toch 


of thetdey.” ontea on the 
— H. G. BOND, 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(Por the Week ending Priday, Feb. 16th, 1888.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 
Santos, Choice to Best 





Hyson 
Young Hyson 


Terre re? were ee eee ee eT Teer eee 


TRE P PPP e Pee eee eeee Tee eee 


Parte BGO. i000. cccccceoccveoeseccees 


ackerel, No. 1 ian.” 


ackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 00 @ 13 30 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 9 50 @ 10 00 
Herring, per box.............+. 27 @ — 2 

SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.....@— 30 @#-- 33 
Mediterranean.............. 23 @ 30 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s pak - —— @ 20 
Liverpool, ins’s, ** — @ 250 
Liverpool, “* Phenix, “ @ 250 
Liverpool, ‘* W'shi'gt'n's** 150 @ — 
Liverpool, “ s'ndry bra’s*“* 140 @ 1 45 
> 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 








CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...... pnenaen neque 131¢@13% 
Good to prime........ iiiiantiiedl ll @L 
Fair to good... .........0. ede bes0% 10 @ll 
Ohio Factory, flat fine................ 13 @— 
Fiat, good to prime............ Sie@ewe ll @12 
rr 8 @ 8& 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 5 @6 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Haneef and ated — @s3 
State and Pennsylvania........... .. 
Western and Canadian................ 30 @31 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $11 60 @811 624 
EEE Pe pae's'v edd 1110 @ 11 12% 
ee een 1170 @ 11 90 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turke: RRO SRE - 22 @— 23 
8 ring Chickens, Philadelphia. ..— 22 @-- 28 
ee ae — 146 @— ié 
bed State and Western...... — l4 @— 15 
8 Rye — 18 @— 2 
VEGETABLES. 
Onions, Red, per bbl............. 1 75 @ 2 00 
Onions, Yellow *“ $0060 cee, By ee ee 
Onions, White “ ere 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100....... 6 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 2 50 @ 2 75 
Potatoes, Western N. % “~“ © OBO Sse 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl.......... 2 00 @ 2 50 
Beeta, L. I., per 100 bunches,.... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Henin 9 Russian, 2 ee 100@112 
eo A aad he a 3 50 @ 4 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West'rn N. Y., m’x'd I'ts @8 00 @ €3 75 
Apples, Baldwin's, per --» 825 @ 400 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl. . $25 @ 450 
Apples, Windf perbbl..... 200 @ 2 50 
ome Florida, choice, per 
ahaa ay $50 @ 3 75 
Oranges ~~ Nao to good, « 
¢ bbl, box... 250@ 275 
Quen, ©. Ny. Catawba. . — 4@—- 7 
Grapes, Isabella, per _ ee — @ - 


Cranberries, Jersey, 


r. p. “ -TZ8 3 50 
Cranberries, Jeracy, Pair’ tc 


per crate 8350 @ 3 75 
Pe a Virginia, hand- —p ‘dd, 
PEGs waccnsesesacevs - 1%@— 1h 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. . By@— 94 
Peaches, Pee eames 9 @--14 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. 6 @— by 
Blackberrics.................... 8 @— By 
CATTLE MARKET. , 
Beef, dressed... - —-9 @-—-10 
Western, he ‘avy ‘wethers......... - 6 @— 64 
Binet, Wantegt.....occsccccecccce -b @—6 
” Jersey and near-by...... 5 @—6 
ENE pag IRE — 34@— 4 
se EE eee — 64@-—- 1% 
Live Calves, prime.............. 9'¢@—10 
- - fair to good........ -8 @—9 
“ “ buttermilk fed... ~b @—6 
“ o grassers. nities 8%@— 4 
Dressed Vealn good to fine...... ll ‘* “3° 
wt Pa 138 @—l4 
Soa Vasepininneeaaes teams 644@— 7 
** dressed, per 100. . 8'g@—10 
oe 
WooL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. hatdedibede 28 @35 
ee, Ler - @21 
“ Coarse and quarter blood. . @is 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X —_ 
iene then tle Mhesheneanakanand 85 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., ND aera! 40 @45 
“ Ms Boedsvases 85 @40 
“ “ “* eommon,..... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
* * ob sbbiewl 48 @465 
si . © Be Dessous 4 @46 
- - 7 WMinsnseed 85 40 
ag “ *  common,....30 @34 


Burry at value, 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Por Ton, 
Boluble Pacific Guano.......... e @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, Supstgpoutbete 87 00 @40 00 
* a ‘d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
” 8S. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
“ } AE. ae yesssd0% $1 00 @33 50 
“«  Creacent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer....... 145 00 @48 00 
*“* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...32 00 @35 00 
Baker's ee Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
“ hea iy 650 00 
“ Cabbage ses 51 00 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- - 
te Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“« Pe Bone Fertilizer. 87 60 
Homestead Bupsrphosphate 
mes juperp 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Kaw Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lote) #0 00 
Baugh's Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibw.......... 85 00 
Baugh wt 8,00 the Dollar Phos- 
phate 25 00 
Haugh's Micventad ens hone 
2.) pee 83 00 
an xport Bone, per 2,000 
ye ee ene ge Baas ¥ $1 00 @33 00 
Allen's I I 35 00 @88 00 
Soluble Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruv'n, rectified, = p.¢.66 00 @70 00 
* 60 00 @52 00 
, Standard or Sonese 
(2,240 Ibe:)........ ace dibent> 52 00 @54 00 
nd fine, average...... — — @82 00 
« lved, heute... — a8 0» 
German ne --. 890 @8 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. at tie , 
BED TRG, 0 osc apdub vee .dandes —@i1 
of Ammonia, per 100 ibe, — — @4% 
ASHES. note Zi Mo pes Pot cad 
—We cen’ 
—"@6% for Peat. ih 











Four : 
Sour Extras ent Patents. - 75 @5 00 
Ss) ~~. 315 @ 3 60 
Superfine Sp sing sthinlnde deine 330 @ 370 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- 
de corsb bane 870 @400 
State Extra brands........ 400 @410 
een g 7, be Wheat, ext’s 4 00 @ 415 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 510 @5 175 
Spring Wheat, Pate nts”... 6 20 @7 75 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 415 @4 25 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
RE RS FR A A @525 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship §). 415 @ 430 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & }415 @510 
St. Louis, Family......... 500 @ 510 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 5620 @5 Ww 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 430 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 5 80 @ 7 25 
White Wheat, y ED Ex. 405 @ 5 0 
SouTHERN 
LESSEE ESA 550 @ 6 00 
a ee eer Terr 570 @6 2 
| See eapeaeeies 515 @600 
Rye Fviour: 
inn ts sire 6 alee eae 250 @2 85 
ain os Bee nh moe 400 @425 
Conn Mea: 
Eos 250 @ 3 50 
INS pines ecnaea se 380 @ 3 85 
Prize Medal................ 370 @— — 
GRAIN 
WaHeat: 
Ms. #129 @éel 30 
— See 109 @110 
ee sii e lactate 121 @1 29 
Corn : 
BL SRS vc cwicdcesses 75 @-— 1b 
_ “22a 15 @— 76 
Co rr oe 16 @— 
Oats: 
RSS ae” — 49%(@— 54 
Ns chs tain dono onl 49,@— 50 
New York, Mixed.......... — 49 495; 
YE: 
reer —%71 @— 18 
Sera. 7. 5%. . 5. ee -1% @ - 
NS: : 
rer 240 @ 2 42% 
es Kade é di chensbheh 8310 @38 12% 
AR Mien 245 @28 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ @ 1 35 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
US WIS sein c'estons on @- 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
ere #19 00 @#19 26 
ee Nie win n ind ccc 15 00 @ 15 25 
ND BD ac cseccvcees 17 75 @ 18 00 
ER 19 00 @ 19 75 
Bacon : 
Short Clear * 975 @ 10 00 
Long Clear 950 @ 975 
ne eae 975 @ 10 00 
Cur Mrats 
Smo! Hams...... — 183h@ — 14 
Smoked Shoulders. —- 8@— 9 
Smoked Strips........... aw 15 
MILL FEED. 
eet carters! $19 00 @820 00 
60 lbs 19 00 @ 20 00 
19 00 @ 21 00 
21 00 @ 22 00 
22 00 @ 23 00 
19 00 @ 20 00 
28 00 @ 29 00 
27 00 @ 28 00 
23 00 @ 24 00 
j OF a ty 
Tr - 
Clover, Mi m,. " . —70 4 — - 
Straw oe oe i —05 @ _= 55 
Long Rye Straw, fo ny. . —624@ — 65 
Rye w, “ “ —0 @ ot 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice............. 23@43 
State Dairy, I ak in on ene cece %4@27 
Beets Dairy, fa ny te eae 
’ Oren eeene 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......... 15@11 





AND. 
le Fulton and 16 and ts 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


Tae inclemency of the weather and the 
inconvenience experienced in the transport- 
ation of goods has been detrimental to the 
activity that was anticipated in the busi- 
ness of the dry goods market during the 
past week. As a consequence, the transac- 
tions continue light and the volume of sales 
small.in the aggregate, which results in 


more or less depression being felt among | 


those who were the most sanguine in regard 
to the prognosticated lively times. The 
chief causes of this untoward condition of 
affairs are 80 prominent that but mention 
is required to explain them, the dis- 
occasioned by the great floods 
in the West and the continued uncer- 
tainty in regard to the action of Congress 
on the tariff and revenue laws, together 
with an increase of failures which are re- 
ported in general trade, denoting a dis- 
agreeable number of bad debts, which tends 
to increase the sense of caution almost to 
to the verge of anxiety and create a feeling 
of distrust in commercial circles. But 
business men must be patient and courage- 
ous, for at the worst the present experiences 
cannot last long, but, on the contrary, good 
times are in the near future, as the darkest 


asters 


hour is said to be just before daylight. | 


In regard to the business of the 
week, manufacturers of the leading makes 
of cotton goods, dress fabrics, white goods, 
ete. are making liberal deliveries on ac- 
count of back orders; but buyers are opera- 
ting very cautiously and are confining their 
purchases strictly to the immediate demand. 
Retailers from some of the remote portions 
of the country are arriving in fair numbers 
and are generally in good spirits. The 


jobbing trade, however, has not shown | 


much animation, but the financial condition 
of the trade continues sound and payments 
are met with fair promptitude. 

Corron Goops.—There is very _ little 
change to report in the status of the cotton 
goods market. The movementon account of 
former orders has been more active than the 
current demand, and yet a fair amount of 
new business in plain cottons, wide sheet- 
ings, grain bags, white goods, flat-fold 
cambrics, etc. was reported by leading 
houses and there was a steady though 
limited demand for colored cottons. Pro- 
duction in some of the New England States 
has been curtailed to some extent by the 
scarcity of water, arising from frozen 
streams, ete., and some of the cqtton mills 
in this state are not running all their looms, 
for lack of experienced help. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in’ demand, 
but quotations are steadily maintained (ow- 
ing to the light stocks on hand) at 3 13-16 
c. for extra 64x64s and 3} c. for 56x60. 

Printa.—The unfavorable condition of 
the weather here and at many distributing 
points in the interior has militated against 
the demand for printed calicoes, and yet a 
fair business was done in some of the 
popular makes of fancies, shirtings, indigo 
blues, etc. by agents and leading jobbers. 
The late advance in printing cloths has 
tended to strengthen prices and some 
makes of solids, shirtings, ete. have been 
marked up in first hands, while the low 
rates at present obtainable for the latter 
have caused a curtailment of production by 
certain printers. s 

Ginghams.—There was a moderate inquiry 
for the best standard and fine dress styles 
by package buyersand fair deliveries of the 
best standard staples were made on account 
of back orders. Seersuckers are in steady 
request, but fancy ginghams and low-grade 
dress styles remain quiet and unsettled. 

Dress Goods.—There was a good steady 
business in wool suitings and sackings, in 
which plain effects, mixtures, invisible 
checks, combination designs, etc. parti- 
cipated and some of the most popular 
makes are largely sold to arrive. Staple 
worsted fabrics, also figured and Jacquard 
effects, were in fair request, as were choice 
yarn-dyed fancies, checks, stripes, illumin- 
ated styles, etc. Nun’s veilings were in 
good demand and there was a fair business 
in black and colored lace buntings. Yarn- 
dyed and piece-dyed cotton dress goods met 
with a fair share of attention and desirable 
fabrics of this class are steadily held. 


Wooten Goovs.—The bad weather has 
seemed to have a good effect upon this mar- 
ket, as it has presented a more cheerful 
aspect during the week than it has for 
sometime. Heavy all-wool goods of me- 
dium qualities are receiving considerable 
attention. Fancy cassimeres are doing 
fairly well in Fall and Winter goods. Some 
parties in the flooded districts have written 
to have their orders canceled; but they 
have been replied:to in some cases to the 
effect that, while the goods are regarded as 
disposed of, if the orders remain placed un- 
til the season of delivery of the goods, and 
they are then not wanted, the delivery will 
not be insisted upon. There are still some 
Spring goods on hand that should go off 
at this time on reorders; but it is confi- 
dently expected that they will all be taken. 
There is a fair business in satinets, though 
the light “— are not doing as well as 
expected. There is a good movement in 
worsted goods 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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| FOREIGN GOODS. 

| The business of the forei 00ds depart- 
| ment has been fair, though ft has not as- 
| sumed the proportions usual at this period 
of the season. The general demand has 
been less than expected, though the deliv- 
ery of many special orders have taken a 
large quantity of goods. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1883, compare as follows with the same 
periods of the past {wo years: 

For the week. 1883, 1882. 
$2,970,656 
3,170,476 


2 21,167,396 
823 21,449,061 
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SUCCESSORS TO 


‘A. T. Stewart & Co., 


ARE OPENING DAILY IN THEIR 


SILK, DRESS GOODS, 


AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


FRESH IMPORTATIONS OF 
NEW GOODS. 


AND WILL OFFER ON MONDAY NEXT 


3,000 YARDS SATIN MARQUE, 


IN ALL THE NEW SPRING COLORS, 


at $1.25 per yard. 
Recent Price, $1.8 per yard. 


2,000 YARDS 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES 


at $1. Sold Recently at $1.65 per yard. 


Check and Stripe 
Sites, 


from .50c. per Yard upward. 
| Printed and Plain Foulards, 
India Silks, and 
Black and Colored Silks 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
ALSO THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
COTTON FABRICS 


EVER EXHIBITED, INCLUDING 





Plain, Fancy, and Embroidered 
Swiss, Batiste, Chambery, Sat- 

Ging- 

Veiling, 


teen, Seersucker, 


hams, Nun’s 


Khyber Cloth, ete. 


100 PIECES 


Black and White, All Wool and 
Silk and Wool, Checked 
and Striped 


DRESS FABRICS, 
at 75c. per Yard. 
Worth $1.00 per Yard. . 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desired. 


Broadway, 4th Av Sth and Oth Sts, 
BON MARCHE. 


RICH GOODS FROM THE ORIENT. 
To enable American admirers of fine Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Portieres, Antique and 
Modern Decorative Brass-ware to purchase 
in New York as low as they can at the Bon 
Marché or in London, the undersigned is au- 
thorized by the Persian & East India Com- 
pany to offer at retail, for a short season, re- 
cent importations at a slight commission on 
the cost. These goods have no duplicate in 
this country and are selected with a view to 
beautify and enrich city and country homes. 

T. O. HAGUE, 
68 Thomas St., New York. 


SILK PATGHWORK:=52i2e=: 
Bend @ 3c, stamps a1 » New Haven, Ct, 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SIATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


E.J.Denning Co, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, 


Conn. 


Pee AM, SOG TA, TI ois viscose ns vice secascesindosccinesebsoesousoweeeces’s $48,778,093 37 
RECEIVED IN 1882: 
Ss igri enn waSaandulodesanndadseskaaadeeeaeoee $4,998,029 83 
For Interest and Rents...... 2.0.0.0... ccc cc csecccccccccceses 2,605,207 37 


Profit and Loss 155,853 89— 7,759,091 09 


$56,537,184 46 


Disbursed in 1882. 


To PoLIcYHOLDERs : 


For claims by death and matured endowments.......... $3,177,507 27 

Surplus returned to policyholders ....................... 1,230,500 68 

Lapsed and Surrendered Policies....................000. 901,486 23 

Total to Policybolders,........ ...s.csccsceceecceceeceecessecsese wae $5,309,494 18 
EXPENSES : 


Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ Fees, Printing, 


Advertising, Legal, Real Estate, and all other Expenses............. 678,706 50 
ME 5:5 eee ined eRe Rad eainnnawedinan saad dbtedesecethbieeesiaes 376,611 87 
————— 06,964,812 55 
BaLaNnce Net Assets, December 81st, 1882...... .......2.2c0cccceccccececeecececeucs $50,172,371 91 


Schedule of Assets. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien............00..ccececeeeccccceeccccecceececaees $20,482,923 43 
pO a TT Orr et erro e eee e e eee 366,803 28 
ND ME HN TENOR. 96:6: .cin 6s: cccccccccccdscrccesscrecaccessicaeuenes 3,083,074 35 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company..............-.ceeeeeecesceeccceceees 12,040,468 88 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds................000eececeeeees > ee ee 495,625 00 
| eee |i ae sae melee S ae . ee 619,900 00 
hi as ates - eariniouhee rier nhdehE HOCK ERREMRCORERNSEERES 2,334,456 49 
EY Ee be to ocnns.ckcstSbacrsgaurn enbanhernaaneoeberareenemeese 7,951,747 33 
nsw acctewasnssncnse ke ced 0seniniesskausatminineececigntannnages 122,761 00 
els 222... 8 1 tk... eevee swndmeeds<nbammemnésdebansoiwnes 26,000 00 
rN sh ch O66 bth a + otis Scie b ellne 5 bcos cn seins weudensebuaceenstabenees 2,624,600 40 
i re er Is PIII i osc dade cciciec vcteccccacdicocncetssctoaneseeanees 24,011 75 
$50,172,371 91 
ADD: 
ee a ee ee rene $928,055 72 
ee ee leavinveserdh deni 16,590 96 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost.........-....---+-+++++- 440,597 07 
Net premiums in course of collection...............2++.+0+005 None. 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premfums.................. 44,807 12 
— ————__ $1,480,050 87 
Gross Asserts, December 31st, 1882.........../.0..ccceccecascecceceececcecenceees $51,602,422 78 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding policies, net, assuming 
PO Re He, Ms pac oncccancccesccenacsreceveseteesscaocenye $46,848,704 00 
Additional reserve by Company's Standard, three per cent. on policies 
SUSE CUED. AON BAD, BOGE. 6.00 sarewiccccccctcccscscseccccrcccsveces 17,446 00 
ast: cktncdentecenabcinwhy oc eenewapnsesdensivaries 


1,028,874 57 
———— $47,895,024 57 


a a Ce eo 9.6 0.66 6.0 0:50 stds snissiectscwanenceveneeniecseness €3,707,398 21 
Surpivus by Connecticut Standard, four per cent..... 0.60.66. e ence eee 3,724,844 21 


Surpius by New York Standard, four and one-half per cent., about.................. 6,850,000 00 


Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1852........6..-.. cece cece ween eeees 8.75 per cent. 


Policies in force December 3lst, 1882, 63,662, insuring......................00.00000 $157,105,751 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, 


President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, 


Secretary, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE AND ITS 
POSITION. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has always sustained 

all those institutions which, are engaged in 

furnishing sound life insurance, for it has 


regarded them as among the most benefi- | 


cent corporations in the country. While 
thus doing, it has not hesitated to condemn 








all those methods and practices which, in 
its judgment, were calculated to mislead 
the public and do damage to the cause. 


| its surplus is less than five per cent.—4.04. 


Some three years ago we stated, plainly, | 


that the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of this city, in adopting its new rebate 
policy, had made, in our opinion and in that 
of all the leading experts in the business, a 
most dangerous experiment and one which 
would lead to very serious difficulty. We 
discussed the matter fairly and fully and 
with facts and figurers before us, and we 
think we proved conclusively that the 
Mutual Life, in determining to make a dis- 
count of 15 per cent. from the standard 


rates, it was assuming to sell insurance 


at a very dangerously low rate—a_ rate 
so low as might put in peril its very 
existence. We are among the policy- 


holders of that institution, and, hence, feel 
deeply interested, as they all do, in its wel- 
fare. We now invite the careful attention 
of these policyholders and of our readers, 
generally, to the following comments on 
its last annual statement. 

The undeniably commanding size of the 
Mutual Life, and the peculiarly disastrous 
effect which any mishap in its affairs 
would exert upon life insurance generally, 
make its reports of condition of especial 
importance, all the more that we have to 
look to them to discern the effect of its 
unwise tampering with premium rates. 
The Mutual has shared the present pros- 
perity of life insurance; its death claims 
increased in 1882 only moderately over 1881, 
and its endowment demands declined nearly 
one-half; in the figures of income and 
outgo and in the character of its assets there 
is nothing unusually noticeable. The 
figures of liabilities and surplus much 
more claim attention, and there are three 
very important questions which they sug- 
gest: 

1. Is the Mutual comparatively a strong 
company? 

2. Is it absolutely a strong one, or as 
strong as it ought to be? 

3. What apparent effect, if any, has the 
reduction of rates already exerted? 

The Mutual leads in size and is in the habit 
of speaking of this. But size and strength 
are not the same, although the former at- 
tracts attention. The cables of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge are no stronger, relatively, 
than an ordinary clothes-line, and there 
are very small companies which far sur- 
pass this mammoth concern in strength. 
The Mutual’s statement does not give 
the surplus at 44 per cent. exactly, 
but says it is ‘‘ over” $12,000,000; crediting 
it with $20,000, to cover this ‘‘ over,” we find 
the ratio of surplus to liabilities, on a 44 
per cent. basis, to be 13.98. A few of the 
companies which have published reports 
stand in this respect thus: Equitable, 28.45; 
tna, 22.98; Berkshire, 20.56; Massachu- 
setts Mutual, 21.31; Penn, 27.10; Home, 
33.44; Manhattan, 24.94. Let us further 
compare the Mutual with other companies, 
and for several years past: 


-SURPLUS RaTIO aT EXD oF —-— 


1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 
Mutual ... .14.64 14.84 14.48 14.99 14.36 14.28 
icuceeues . 28.08 27.66 23.16 22.31 20.65 16.% 
Th scateteenen 35.40 34.46 38.01 22.71 6.0 19.25 
Wi sseseninien 24.14 23.46 20.18 19.69 19,25 20.44 
ee. 26.26 «627.39 24.66 22.48 22.00 26.61 
Woevveveadauus 13.76 16.18 16.81 15.09 17.27 14.66 

COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES BELOW. 

Diinscctncuned 23.79 «21.38 19.36 19.10 20.66 19.50 
oe 21.45 2192 W115 16.6 16.108 820.32 
inivéasusenta 16.68 20.10 19.42 29.30 19.85 19.55 
44.55 44.00 4227 4830 48.40 62.35 
Diissaciiaeces 277.96 2800 265 2291 4.07 =—- 23.18 
Wiinesteccneel 27.72 Bie 2.10 Ws 627 6.80 
Pivsenecveanen 27.15 27.81 2.9% 2.78 BA 2.68 
Onece 3.49 08 B82 Bes Ws ii$%®.96 
BD..ccccesseed 16.24 14.57 458 8410.30 «610.60 8.80 


These companies are designated by letters 
simply because to name them would exhibit 


comparisons between themselves, which we 
do not care now to present, that being | 


foreign to our present purpose. Of the 


companies above, all but one led the Mu- | 


tual in respect to surplus, on a 4} per cent. 
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basis, in 1876, 1877, and 1878; in 1879 the 
Mutual was at the foot of the line; at the 
end of 1880 it did slightly rank one of them; 
at the end of 1881 that one had passed it, 
but another one had slipped behind it; 
at present it seems to stand at the fvot of 
the line again. 

It thus becomes evident that, instead of 
having exceptional strength, the Mutual 
Life is exceptionally lacking in strength, 
as compared with all the leading companies 
of the country. On the basis of 4 per cent. 


A year ago it was 4.98. Let us now com- 
pare the Mutual with itself for a few years 
past, on a 4 per cent. basis: 


ENp or LIABILITIES. SURPLUS. SURPLUS KaTio. 
1878..... 842,876,236 $4,249,378 5.13 
1879..... 43,483,621 4,529,378 5.39 
1880..... 87,391,019 4,344,767 4.98 
a $0,210,574 4,492,353 41 
1882..... 93,349,903 4.611.414 4.04 


The fifteen per cent. reduction of premi- 
ums began in February, 1879, on ordinary 
life policies. Let us now eliminate from 
liabilities the matured and unpaid death 
claims, adding their amount to the surplus, 
and see how the same figures will stand: 


SURPLUS 
LIABILITIES. SURPLUS. Ratio. 
1878 . 882,029,659 $5,097,954 6.21 
1879 ccoccccce OR SIB TES 5,149,268 6.18 
BODD...cccrcccoccees SERIE 5,066,763 5.86 
a -+. 38,344,789 5,308,168 5.4 
ae - 92,499,782 5,461,534 5.90 


These unpaid claims were $848,576 at end 
of 1878; $619,895 at end of 1879; $721,996 
at end of 1880; $815,785 at end of 1881; 
and $850,120 at end of 1882. It is evident 
that their amount might fluctuate consider- 
ably, because it depends not only upon the 
mortality experienced in the year (which it- 
self involves the size of policies, as well as 
the number of members dying), but upon 
the time of the year when deaths occur, the 
held-over claims arising upon deaths occur- 
ring late in the year. Nevertheless, as will 
be seen, these amounts were strikingly con- 
stant during the five years. It is, of course, 
rather a rude treatment to drop them out, 
as we do above; but, as they no longer ap- 
pear in reserve after maturity, we omit 
them (as if they were confiscated), and 
credit them tosurplus account, merely to see 
how liabilities compare with assets, after 
leaving in the former, besides reserve, only 
small items, such as premiums paid in ad- 
vance, etc. This having been done, we ob- 
tain the results shown in the figures last 
given above, from which appears the strik- 
ing result that—upon the basis of remaining 
liabilities, ¢. ¢., liabilities to be carried for- 
ward to the future—the surplus has been 
working downward more plainly than ap- 
pears by the figures next preceding these. 

The first of the three questions suggest- 
ed. above is emphatically answered by the 
figures given herein. Compared with others, 
some nearly as important and some much 
smaller, the Mutual Life is not a strong 
company, but a weak one. Is it as strong 
as it ought to be? Evidently not, when 
upon a basis of four per cent. interest to be 
earned, it has less than five per cent. of 
surplus. True, more than four per cent. 
is still earned; but it is the far future, not 
this year or the tenth year after this, which 
is to be provided for, on long-term con- 
tracts, such as are made in life insurance. 
The Mutual itself has had the following ex- 
perience for four years past : 


INTEREST RATE OF 

MEAN ASSETS. REALIZED. INTEREST. 
1879... $87,523,020 $4,942,212 5.65 
1880.... 89,871,177 4,865,105 5.42 
1881.... 98,116,200 6,051,494 5.42 
1882.... 96,333,137 5,078,765 6.27 


In 1880 there was a decrease of interest 
receipts, with an increase of assets; in 
1881, assets and interest increased so that 
their relation remained unchanged; in 
1882, an increase of $3,215,937 in assets 
was accompanied by only $27,271 addi- 
tional interest, which was equivalent to 
less than one per cent. on the increased 





assets. Ten years ago the assets were only 
57 per cent. of what they now are; but 
they yielded 65 per cent. of the interest 
now attained—6.06 per cent. being the then 
rate. Or (to state it in another way), com- 
paring 1882 with 1872, the assets have in- 
creased 75 per cent.; but the amount of 
| interest obtained has increased only 52 per 
cent. This decline of interest rate in ten 
years past is equivalent, on the present 
| assets, to $780,000 a year, which, improved 
at 4 per cent., would exceed $16,000,000 at 





the loss by decline in rate grows with the 
growth of assets. ‘ 

The explanation, officially given by the 
Mutual, only a few days ago, of the enor- 
mous transfer of its invested assets, during 
the last three years, from mortgages to call 
loans on collateral securities, is noteworthy 
in this connection. That explanation is 
that borrowers on real estate have been able 
to get money at lower rates and upon 
higher valuations of their property (that is, 
with less margin of value above the amount 
loaned) than the company could consent to; 
hence, the alternative was to leave the 
funds with the banks at 2or 3 per cent., the 
banks turning about and lending them at 
higher rates on collaterals, or to dispense 
with the agency of the banks and to make 
the loans direct. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss this matter to-day. We merely point 
out the fact that this confession of inability 
to obtain as good rates as formerly, and of 
consequent compulsion to find other em- 
ployment for money, is a most eloquent 
illustration of the last preceding paragraph. 
Let us, for example, make now a plain 
comparison of the Mutual’s position as to 
strength with a few other companies which 
have published statements since 1883 began : 


————4 PER Cent. Basis.——_——— 


Sur. 
Lusinr SUR _— PLUS 
ASSETS. TIES. Pius. Rar. 
Mutual..........897,901,317 $98,349,903 $4,611,414 4.94 
New York....... 50,800,396 46,551,555 4,048,841 10.80 
Mase. Mutual.. 7,332,796 6,523,578 809,223 12.40 
Berkshire 3,683,077 3,141,867 441,210 14.04 
Ztna..... . 28,102,886 24,434,71 3,668,123 15.01 
Manhattan 10,662,476 9,096,514 1,565,662 17.20 
Equitable -. 46,025,750 40,300,000 7,725,780 19.16 
Penn 8,483,807 7,020,483 1,463,324 20.84 
Home 6,191 643 3,967 968 1,223,725 90.83 
————4} PER CENT. Basis. - 
SuR 
LiaBILI- Sur- PLUS 
ASSETS. TIER. Pius. Ratio 
Mutual..........@97,961,317 $85,941,317 $12,020,000 13.98 
Berkshire. . 3,583,077 2,971,867 611,210 20.56 
Mass. Mutual... 7,332,796 6,044,196 1,288,600 21.31 
cc 28,102,886 22,852,886 5,250,000 22.98 
New York...... 50,800,296 40,800,396 10,000,000 24.53 
Manhattan..... 10,662,476 8,533,105 2,128,371 24.94 
Pi canavecese 8,483,807 6,674,345 1,800,482 27.10 
Equitable. .... 45,026,750 87,467,076 10,558,674 24.45 
Home......... 5,191,683 3,690,626 La0L0bF 33.44 
These figures speak for themselves, The 


Mutual stands at the head in size, but at 
the foot in point of strength, calculating 
upon either basis. This huge company, 
boasting of its size through the pride and 
self-sufficiency of the men who control it, 
is far inferior in strength to other compa- 
nies only one-tenth and even one-twentieth 
as large. 

What now has been the effect of the pre- 
mium reduction upon the Mutual's strength? 
This is not susceptible of absolute 
demonstration; but it can be arrived at 
inferentially. We find that the Mutual's sur- 
plus ratio is steadily declining, whether 
upon the 4 or the 4} per cent. basis; that 
no decline found in the case of other 
companies with which we have compared 
it; and this coincides exactly with what 
we expected and  predicted—nay, with 
what must occur—for not even a mam- 
moth insurance company can reduce rates, 
other conditions remaining unchanged, 
without reducing its own strength. 


is 


An immediate abandonment of its present 
monstrous and almost unpardonable rebate 
blunder, followed by no more of the same 
sort, would atonce restore public confidence 
in the Mutual Life, and at no distant period 
place it once again among the strong and 
safe institutions of its class. If this is not 
done, and the present management persist 
in continuing to bunt against the inevitable, 
it will, in our opinion, and also that of all 
the most conservative insurance experts 
in the world, steadily decline in strength, 
year after year, as it has done for several 
years past, until it shall become absolucely 
unworthy of public confidence. A five per 
cent. surplus (New England standard) is 
not a safe margin for this or any other 
great institution to rest upon. A great 
financial panic, a short crop, a big fire in 
New York, a war, or a sweeping epi- 
demic would wipe out of existence such 
a small surplus, and, provided the law was 
enforced, the Mutual Life with it, as with 
a stroke of lightning. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE TNA LIFE. 
Tue tna Life Insurance Company, of Hart- 


ford, having rounded off its thirty-third year 
of well-doing, refers, in “ite quiet, umpretending 








the end of fifteen years; and, of course, 





date of organization. Mere figurers coldly «x- 
pee rr ee This only by 
allowing the mind to dwell on the numerals that 
One can grasp the Magnitude of the 7#tna's 
work. In thirty-three years it. has paid to 
policyholders the immense sum of $49,160,191. 
What a text for a sermon on the art of doing good 
and making no fuss about it. A critical exam- 
ination of its latest annual statement shows the 
extreme care and couservatism of the Aitna’s 
management. Its agsets January Ist, 1883, 
amounted to $28,102,886. The securities in- 
cluded ure set down at cost price, whereas their 
market value is $717,000 more than cost. 
The assets consist mainly of cash, United States 
and other first-class bonds, and loans on exist- 
ing policies, at about a third of their face value. 
The secrets of the Htna’s remarkable success 
may be briefly mentioned as follows; the sever- 
est scrutiny and ripest judgment in placing 
loans or investments, strict economy and ac- 
countability in the minutia of all its business, and 
a quick and cheertul payment of claims on present- 
ation. Only one more reference to its statement 
need be made. The tna surplus, rated at the 
New York standard, is now $6,000,000. ‘This is the 
sheet anchor as regards policyholders, The 
company has always been fortunate in its officers, 
Those now linked to it are 
Morgan G, Bulkeley, president; J.C, Webster, 
vice-president ; J. L. English, scoretary; H,. W. 
St. John, actuary; and Gurdon W. Russell, 
M.D., consulting physician, —New York Jour 
nal of Commerce, 


whose names are 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Tue annual statement of this company will be 
specially interesting to its policyholders, as it 
shows increased income for premiums, alao in 
interest on its investments, in the amonnt of 
new assurance and in the number of new policies 
issued, while it has reduced the rate of itn ex- 
penses, These points, in brief, cover the finan- 
cial facts in regard to ite business for the year 
1882. Other details will be found in its full 
statement, printed in another column, The 
officers and this comparatively 
young institution are highly respectable gentle- 
men and well known to us as conservative and 
thorough business men. The figures in their 
official statement shows that the surplus of the 
company in proportion to ita liabilities give it a 
high rank among the best corporations of its 
class in the country. 


managers of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE. 

Our over-crowded columns prevent an extend- 
ed notice of this strong and worthy institution. 
Its annual statement for 1882, published here- 
with, will interest all our readers and show 
figures which will not fail to satisfy its numerous 
policyholders. Its ledger assets, which stood at 
#41,511,949,03 at the beginning of the year 1882, 
were increased during that period to $48,025,- 
750.86. Ite income for the year for premiums 
alone was €8,922,369.08, and for interest on in- 
vestments, rents, ete. to $2,966,802.33, making 
a grand total for the year of @11,879,171.41. It 
states that its net income on its building, one- 
third of which it occupies in the transaction of 
its business, after deducting all taxes and ex- 
penses of maintenance, is more 
be realized an equal 
in Government bonds, while the company 
has its splendid apartments rent free, 
The disbursements of the Society during the 
year to policyholders alone were #5,977,541.56, 
which amount, added to expenses, commissions, 
taxes, ete., makes a grand total of #7,861,539.90. 
It begins the present year with a net surplus of 
#10,658,674.47. All the figures in the detailed 
statement, printed in these columns, are worthy 
of careful inspection, They show remarkable 
progress during the year, which could not possi- 
bly be achieved without remarkable perseverance 
on the part of its official managers and the 
support of an able board of directory, with the 
best obtainable talent in its wide agency field, 
which now extends over more ground, at home 
and sbroad, than anyother company in the 
world, 


than could 


on amount invested 





INSURANCE. 


THE 


1851. 1883, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF 6PRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 





way, to the sum total of its beneficence since the 


_ SOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 
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ees 22, 1883. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


EE anaes: sheanenibieninenaad $16,210,465 92 
I concnemnitndiianninatehl 13,574,570 99 
Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635,504 93 


BENJ, F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, wrasihuctatasdll 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Home Lift Insurance Company, 


254 Broadway, New York, 
179 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 





JANUARY fat, 1883. 


Asecta, January Ist, 1883................ 85,043,625 45 
Leas reduction of as ~ im the year 10,631 41 
$5,083,006 44 

Premiums received in 1842. $498,834 71 

Interest and rents received 
BD Die cccccesccceeccccecce 257,288 74 766,073 45 
$5,789,078 89 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Lowes by death............. $198,111 00 


Annuities paid.............. 
Matured endowments paid. 87,211 00 
Dividends to policyholders. 106,561 71 
Faia for CeIeRSITE Les 


seeeeee 48,011 03 
‘paid “bolic y- 

a ers.... ; 8435,706 Os 
Comualasions.....-.+....+.- 853, 435 37 
Agency cherges, advertis- 

ox, printing, postage, 
and stationery 45,817 66 


Medical fees, tsierest ‘on 
capital and taxes. 24,016 90 
Rent and all office expenses 84,329 41 
8 16 1,599 34 

$597,395 42 


$5,191,683 47 


ASSETS. 
Real estate..... . $251,358 81 
Bonds and mortea 106,290 00 

par 828,000 Wo 


. 452 
Kings County bonds.. “ 150,000 00 
Cepporery loans, secured. 1,758,960 00 
aah on hand and in bank. © 18,751 65 
ans to policyhoiders 
(the reserve on which is 
Over $1,600,000,00),........ 780,189 22 


ransinission, leas cost of 


GREG dnc cs0c0 000000 

Accrued interest and rents 26, 
ents’ balances...........+ FH 
arket yee hadi “awe 
over par.. ‘ 


- _168,000 00 


$5,191,683 47 

Total abilities, including 
— aoe ve | ——= 
reser cea ewal 
standara of “the tate of 


New York.. ., $3,890,626 20 


STEELE, Sere eer ae $1,30 1,057 27 


Total amount of lostes by death paid since 
i ancanesccceanssevenenameeuapend $3,506,311 00 

T ote amount of interest received since 
I daccncceeeasheredasastetughene 3,808,723 56 

Total” amount "of Gvigente pas to policy- 
holders since organization................ 2,520,873 16 


Ratio of any received to deoth losses 
if 882... 1.333 
Ratio of total interest received to total death 
losses paid since organization.................. 1.086 
GEORGE C, RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


1820 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1883 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 





a 
Net Surplus 
TOTAL ASSETS, Gea. Lod wens) SPER Ne $3,086,637 08 
JAS. W. STE 
FRANGIST COREE open Ment, 
EZRA T. CRESSON, : ert 


vi - > Sec retary. 
Agency Department: s 
Groner F. Reoer, Manager. 


SAE E. 





PROMPT. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47,. 


The prine ipal features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECUKITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 





All Forms of Life and E Endowment Policies Issued. 
TA. H, BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretory, 
. H,. BURFORD, Actuary. 


“MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 





THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local yy Wanted in every City and large Town, 
Apply direct to this nee- 


H. STOK ES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Prest 
8.N. STEBBINS Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 


JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 
‘THE CONTINENTAL 
Link. eNgye 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 


JAS. S. PARSONS 
President. 

4. S. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President. 
c. KR. BEECHER 

Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Cash Capltal.......cccccccccccccccccces 1, "999. nay 98 


Reserve for reinsurance $3 39 


Reserve for all other labilitie: u 
NET SURPLUB............-.- . $ 445 


Total Assets, Jan, ist, 1882..82,565.141 129 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pree’t and See’y 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company. 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 18650. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, a, et, 1882 


CASH CAPITAL... 2 $9. $e $8 











Reserwe for Reins: 





Reserve for all oer, abilities 7” 7] 

Be ii caces atu ckaeenecdereossoss 5368 48 52 
1,780,190 35 

Polioyholders A thia C ‘om pany have ine a Protec. 


under the Coarnatien of o 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, Prosident. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, aes. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to polloyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company, of Liverpool, 


England, 


-———_- ee — — -- 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


JANUARY ist, 1883. 
Tora, Uasu Asus iN U. 8. (of which e1 177,787 is in U. 8. Registered Bonds)........+++ 
Leas deposits 


STATEMENT, 


-- $1,285,495 86 


other States, excluded under New York State Law. ................:0.cccccseeeeee 279,184 00 


.006,311 86 


$1 
Total liabilities, including réserve for unearned premiums and all claims under New York lawl $6 17,261 90 


Excess of income over all losses incurred and expenditures paid during the year 1882......., eos 


$119,439 10 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 


Hon. AveusTvus SomELL, 


Davip Stewart, Esq., ad 


Ws. H. Stocum, Esq. 





JAMES YEREANCE 
46 PINE STREET, 


YORK. 




















The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 





Amount or LepGer Assets, January Ist, 1882...............ccccceccccccecececece .. $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
PUMOIIN 6.6 viinen vnncdscnccdunssecdesdedcccenensesewectbesedacveseexsixs $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Inve ‘atme nts and on Sales of 
on = valiaaminie = eee sacs: cei imine ape cae eaaese atic 2,956,802 33-—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, , giving | no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in ils business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 


of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. #53,391,120 44 
petit Rasa See 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................ccccccccccccccecsscccsces $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities .......... (ire eURerPeneniasecieneeewenes 2,841,044 83 


Discounted Endowments. 139,546 50 


Total Paid Policyholders. 
RE eT Te ee ee eee eee nm nT Tena ee 
Commissions and Advertising 
General Expenses 


$5,977,541 56 

41,000 00 
891,423 49 
883,547 82 


es I SIs, issticnidmrecnesesncabnaneennebeeiie dae swewenaadersdeenn 102,026 03 
ss a 4 Sic acacusnndnessdoakanesdebennedarsuscmanesntatacines $7,861,538 90 
Nar Casm Anamme, Decewsber Sink, WOBB.. .......c ccc. cccccccsccvcccccccccccceccccescees $45 5,529, 581 os 
ASSETS. 

SR, oii ceccknceutesdcutncasnmauibenbesstssserincenadesenaueaan 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

Das wanenahd pic nena tania a Unuaaeusinweduaeoncacdncee be vuaaeen en wend ves 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks "authorized by the laws of 

NE atta cccnsccet bccneresesncainsananadnaie<s<0eevies ones 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)..................2-- 10,417,000 00 

A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Departme ont of the State 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society’s Buildings in other cities.........0000 ccccccccccccccccccccscccecs 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

CE iv enn euintennkiwababcameneeeiner cette ebacietemisruleacedsesele@dcicace 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums. ............cccccccccccccccccccscccccoces 26,468 42 


$45,529,581 54 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over co8t............ccceeccccccecccceeeceececces 896,388 03 
te SI, CON I CI io acc pes vecnccereecanpesvecadbenesencmmunne 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
I I a5. 6.n cece cndetceacesdresienencescdpeseeeciess Hecencnaeus hen oees 5,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882, $48,025,750 86. 
Toran Liasiiiries, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
he ea SE Scien craswahiasdoccduwnetvaceeusesnackueeookorers +++. 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus . . $10,658,674 47, 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is 4, 945, 252 00 


New Assurance written in 1882, - . . o $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - - . - $232, °829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 








For sixteen yearse=-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 





Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 

The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free"from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 





The Society has no contested claims on its books. 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 

licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums 
vecome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 414 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO, W. PHILLIPS, . 
J. G. VAN CISE, t Actuaries. 

We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and A and ex- 

amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun A, STEWART, 
U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, 
Joun D. Jones, JoHN SLOANE, 
Henry A. Hur_svut, Rost. Lenox KENNEDY, | ASHBEL GREEN, 
Wit H. Foaa, Cuauncey M. Derew, Parker Hanpy, 
Witiiam A. WHEELOcK, BensamiIn WILLIAMSON, | Henry V. BuTLer, 
Henry Day, Henry M. ALEXANDER, | E. Bouprnor Co.t, 
Henry G. Marquanp, WuiLuiaM WALKER, ©. seenciniie 
James W. ALEXANDER, (GrorGe W. CARLETON, | OLIVER AMES, 


Henry B. Hype, 
GrorGe D. Moraan, 
Gerorce T. ADEE, 


GrorGe DeF. L. Day, Samvet Borrower, 
SteruHen H. Putixips, 
Samue. W. Torrey, 
Cartes G, LANDON, 
Louis FrrzGERALp, 
WituaM M. Biiss, 


Henry R. Wo.cortt, 





Denver. 
Henry 8. TERBELL, Georce G. KELLOGG, Evstace C, Firz, Samvue.t G. Goopricu, 
Tuomas 8. Youne, Epwarp W. LAMBERT, Boston. London. 
Ropert Biss, B. F. Ranpoiru, Tuomas A, BIDDLE, A. Van BERGEN, 
Daniet D. Lorp, Jose F. pz Navarro, Grorce H. Stuart, Paris. 
James M. HALsTeD, Joun J. McCook, T. De Wirt Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pont. 
Horace Porter, W. WHITEewriGHT, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
Samvuet Borrowe, 2d Vice-President. 
WiitiaM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


MEDICAL ns E. W. Lampert, M.D., Epwarp Curtis, M.D. 
W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 


Henry M. ALEXANDER, Counsel. 
Henny Day, Attorney. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE, 


NEW YORK LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1883. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1882 - 
REVENUE 


Premiums, ’ 

Less deferred premiums January Ist, 182, 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on eube estate ane, 
Less interest accrued January Ist, 1882, 


ACCOUNT. 


$45,130,006 86 


- 89,604,788 38 
452,161 09,152,627 88 
3,089,273 21 
291,254 80 2.798,018 41—@11,960,645 79 


$57,080,652 65 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same, 


Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to sale, 


Annuities, dividends, and returned aoe on cancelled — 
Total paid Policyholders, - -' « 

Taxes and reinsurances, = - " 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses par — satenet Sen, 

Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc, - 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received), - - 


- " g6.210,900 7 


$1,965,292 00 
427,258 
3,827,758 76 


234,678 27 
1,332,088 38 

385,111 18 —8,162,137 54 

$48,918,515 11 


+ + = $1,276,029 67 


Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks sented “he, as, 953,956.52. 18,072,074 81 


Realestate, - - - 


Bonds and mortgages, fret lien on vend extate (buildings theveen tmcwed for $17,960, 
000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security) 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $5,191,139.50) 


4,133,065 13 


: 19,306,900 16 
4,313,000 00 


*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the ranged on these pole amounts 


to $2,690,961), - - ° 


*Quarterly and semi- ant premiums on e utes sestihitien ys iene to January 


Ist, 1883, - - 


*Premiums on e suting policies in course of tsoneusiuten as estleution, 


Agent's balances, - . * > 
Accrued interest on ipvestmenta, “Shniuny Ist, 1683, 
Excess of market value of securities over cost, - = - 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed with 


the Insurance Departmeni of the State oy New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1883. . . 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1883, 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc, - 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid Gielen a guenented) 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; pabtinipating ineurance at 4 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium, 


540,555 91 

394,395 19 

62,424 

326,000 06 $46,913,515 11 
1,881,841 71 


. . $60,800,396 82 


$351,451 21 
138,970 23 
55,360 45 
6,225 86 


- 43,174,408 76 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, January Ist, 
1882, over and above a 4-per-cent. reeerve on existing policies of that class. $2,064,244 03 


Addition to the Fund during 1882 for surplus and matured reserves 


DEDUCT.— 


Returned to Tontine policy holders during the year on matured Tontines, - 


Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 183, 
Reserved for premiums paid in advence, 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent..............-6- cece eeeee 


1,109,966 00 
83,164,210 rr 





1,072,837 87 


2,(01,372 16 
25,782 36 
$45,851,555 03 


4,948,841 79 


Surplus by the New York {tate fterdard at 4} yer cent., estimated ct 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of @4,%8,°41 the Board of Trustece bas declared a Reversionary dividend to par- 
ticipating jolicies in yroycrticn to their ccntributicn to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre 


mium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 


Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,405. ‘an. Ist, 1879, 196,292,144. 

Number of Jan. lst, 1880, 45,706. Amount = let, 1680, 197,417,768. 
Jan. Ist, 1881, 48,548. Jen. let, 1881, 

Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1¢82, 53,927. at risk Jan. lst, 1688, 151, 70,894. 


Jan. Ist, 1688, 60,160. 


Death ({ 1878, $1,€87,676. Inccme 1878, @1,948,6r5. 
1879, 1,669,654. 1879, 2,0 83,¢80. 

claims 1880, 1,731,721. from by ee 
| 1, 1k XS. | tea 422,664. 

paid 1082, 1,945,292. Interest 1te2, Hy 9,018. 





TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


DAVID DOWS, 

HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashie 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencits. 


Jan. let, 1888, 171,416,007. 


Divisible an. 1} Jere, @2,811 486. 
Surplus at isn: tet ite Tastes. 
os Ist, 1882, 4,827,006. 
d4per cent. | Jan. let, 1688, 4,968,441. 


R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 


t. 


CHARLES Legg ~eaep 
CHARLES WRIGE } Medical Examiners WILLIAM H. BEERS, 








Vice-President and Actuary, 





1883. 
38th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Mutual Benelit 


Life Losurance Company, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


AMZI DODD, President. 


Receipts in 1882. 

Received for premiums $4,043,812 2 
Received for interest 
and net rente........... 
Profit and loas........... 


1,810,417 49 
183,569 77 


- _ 96,087,799 46 | 


Balance January Ist, 1888......... 
Total 


33,189,621 623 
eovseccosserscvccossooes $39,227,421 10 


Expenditures in 1882. 


Claims by death. ........ $2,367,168 36 
Endowments and An- 
nuities 273,225 8s 
Surrendered policies. 568,439 *2 
Dividends or return 
premiuma.. 1,207,337 55 
(Paid policy y holde Ts, 
$4,406,271 61.) 
(RS 114,860 96 
Expenses, including 
agents’ commissions, 
advertising, salaries, 
Ghinsswsensaes pees 570,608 36 
— $5,091,738 93 
Balance January lat, 1883............. 34,135,690 17 
Pi cc cctssestnetersnndt $39,227,421 10 


Assets, January ist, 1883. 


Cash on hand and in 
banks... . 

Loans on : collateral, v. 

8. bonds, and other se- 
curities.. 

United States, C ity ‘and 
County Bonds, at par 
value, except Eliza- 
beth and Rahway 
Bonds, valued at # 
per cent. and 35 per 
cent. respectively se 

First Mortgage Bonds, 
Newark and N. Y. R.R. 

First Mortgage Bonds, 
Pemberton and N. Y. 

R. &... 376,000 00 

First Bonds ‘and. Mort- 
gages on Real Estate... 

Real Estate, Company’s 
Office Building, New- 

Real Estate purchased 
on foreclosure in N. Y. 
and N. J. 


$809,049 92 


12,440,000 00 


6,850,924 81 


673,000 wu 


6,656,355 42 


200,000 OU 


Deferred and unre. 
ported Premiums on 
Policies in Force...... 267,200 87 
B60 655 6 


$35,005, 348 86 
Liabilities. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per 
cont. Ciessechuattts 


Beta... ccoccceses 


$22,913,200 00 


Estimated wieisaa “ 
un y pea a 


ums, lv per 
—— paid. ‘5 ‘ad- 
$28,458,714 44 


Surplus................ $1,651,634 42 
From the above Sur- 


lus a dividend has 
jared to each 


fae entitled these 
o. bay: abl ie ap, ite anni- 


rica of par would be. $2,901,905 56 
py the New York Stand. ane 4 
(Reserve Fund 
i and a half 


ould 113,815 56 
Number of Policies in force Januar; eh 4,887. 
Insuring, $129,619, 106. i - 








DIRECTORS. 

IDORE MACKNET, MARCUS L. WARD 
JAMES. B. PR ERESON, EDWARD H. WRIGHT, 
AMZ DO rt Pik YSEN, 
One bi Dice (ORAC NCONGAIE 

‘K HT FRED'K i. ‘POTTS. 








POLICIES ABSOLUT; ELY NON.FORFRITABLE. 


ae case op sagen, 5 ue, mer 1s oe ~ ATL-, 
a pare its full value ois fetyeen 
Sirois fraud. and all restrictions as 


to or 

Chat LoAme are made to" the extent of 8 
Tas ¥ upon completion and 
proval of proofs. “ 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


SouTuEas ‘New Yoru sxp Nonruxax New Junserx 
137 BROADWAY, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE, 


’ 


ATLANTIC 


Tan INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January rn, 1883. 
The Truateea, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com. 
my, submit the following Statement af ila 
afaireaon the Slel December, 1832. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1882, to Slat December, 1882...... $4,412,698 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off let 
January, I.. 1,516,844 85 
| Total Marine Premiums the Lo £88 43 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jennie, 
1882, to Slat December, 1. . . 4,200,805 90 
Losses paid Gustag the same 
period .. a $2,018,767 % 
Returns of Premi- 
une end = Ex. 
penses........... S828, 804 HO 
The Company has the following Assela, 
viz. 
on States and State of New York 
«ck, City, Bank, R= other Stocks.. $8,974,658 wv 
| om. recured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,675,600 00 
Real Estate and claima due the © ompeny, 
estima Sy oy Br 681,118 16 
Premium Notes eana Bille pean eivable... ry 4 ] 
Cash in n 923 8D 
Amount 18,17 1 616 rr 


| earned premiums of the Compan 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuerday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1878 will 


| be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


leyal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of by ment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
for t«e year endin, 
3st December, 1682, for which certificates will be issue: 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 


By order of the Boar. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUST ie 
J.D. JONES, Ch Lali SP. BURDETT. 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORAG 
W.H. HM PORE, EDMU xD wy ORL IES, 
LEWIS CURTIN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOL iP i L IK Uae NE. 
JAMES LOW how MIN KN, 
DAVID LAN HUAI MATSITAL, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEOWGE W NE 
A. A. RAVEN DWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, FAMED (3. DE FOR EAT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM Bity 1K, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS, B. CODDINGTON 
©. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D.HEWLET WILLIAM PGROOT, 
AL 0 
a ae hin 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice.Preaiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pree't, 
A. A. RAVEN, ard Vice.Prea't, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFIcKs, J New York, 100 Broadway, 
Continental { Brooslyp cor. Court and Montague Sta. 
Buildings: | d No. 106 Broadway, E. b. 


Reserve for them. 
Reserve for all other claims.... 
Capital paidin in Cash... ....... 
Net Surplus.. 
Total Cash Assets, Jan. Int, 
eibess ce Maccebeesceteenes -». 84,450,534 50 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of » New York Safety Fund Law © 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1 1,200, 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H, LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


#1.524, 123 54 
368,545 27 
1,000,000 OO 
1,567,565 69 


BAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A, SAWYER, 

GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B, HYDE, 

8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYKEE 

WM. H. BWAN WILLIAM BRYUE, 

HENRY ©. BOWEN, WELL. ANGTON LAPP 

WIEN Me Varios MlcHaKb se Mec URDY 
4 by oC ay, 

TAMODOKI AU SreD JOHN) Rie i. 

D. H. AKMOLD. j ARLE tV TH, 

WM. M. RICHARDS BH. HURL fer 

HORAGE B. CLAFLIN EDWARD M 


( Cc J 
OU HUSTED, ‘OHN 
E .h DISH JOB HON. 


Me, eORtiBS ™ Jaton WENDEC, 
She ricbPn, LA LAWN cy 2: 
HIRAM PARNE 


CYBUS PECK, Secretar, ry, 
. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dey't. 
B. 0. nOWN GHA D, See. 


vt 
8. H. AROMAS Bee, Brooklyn Dep't. 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


ital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
or the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Offers a new form of when the payment 
policy, roy be ot 
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in full of ihe cae inotied 
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Old and Toung. 
“THEIR ANGELS.” 
ey wns. MERE & Gates. 


In that “great city” which God’s presence lights, 
Amid the shining throngs of spirits blest, 

There are three angels, strong and very fair, 
Who stand apart, to me, from all the rest. 


One of the three is tall, with courage bright, 
And one has starry eyes and low voice sweet, 
And one bears fragrant flowers and smiles, and all 
Make melody for that high place most meet. 


I do not know their names. But, should I pass 
Into that wondrous land of light and song, 

I know that I should surely find them out, 
And quickly should I stand my group among. 


I should not dare on Michael great to look, 
That mighty Prince who for God’s people 
stands, 
Nor on that other, Gabriel, peerless one, 
Who bears the holy lilies in his hands ; 


Nor on the bending ranks of seraphim, 
Veiled each in six-fold wings of azure dye, 
While ceaseless adoration through them breathes, 
Should I dare turn my glory-dazzled eye ; 


Nor on cherubic circles, closest pressed 
About the throne, whose hearts and wings of 
fire 
Throb ceaselessly with love unquenchable, 
With burning purity and deep desire. 


But these, my little children’s angels are ; 
I should not fear their half familiar grace. 
These angels three—their angels—evermore 
Behold the vision of our Father’s face. 


Enough for us and them, they downward bend 
‘Toward the dear children in their childish ways ; 

They upward look, and all their being burns 
With rapture, as on God they turn their gaze. 


On God! The sweet reflection of his love 
Falls from their faces on our earthly home ; 
Our Saviour’s little ones, and ours, they guard, 
Secure, we wait Father's 
* Come!” 
New Buunswick, N. J., Jan. 2th, 1883. 
—_ 


CHRISTIE'S CRACKER. 


BY MARY E. ©, WYETH. 


our message : 





‘How do you like Florida crackers?” 
asked an ex-Confederate officer of a pretty 
Northerner of ‘‘sweet sixteen,” whose 
home had been in the land of flowers for a 
year. 

Christie looked up in some surprise at the 
question, and answered: ‘‘ I don’t know. 
I can’t remember to have eaten any.” 

The Colone! was lolling in the verandah 
hammock, watching the young girl clip 
the fragrant buds from the lower branches 
of the blossoming orange trees. He had 
come to Roseland Groves on business with 
her papa, and was tarrying, a guest of the 
house, until the transactions should be com- 
pleted. 

Christie detested him. His free-and-easy 
ways and dizarre manners continually of- 
fended her fastidious tastes, while his habit 
of volunteering advice on all occasions was 
inexcusably odious. Only the fact that 
Col. Hardeau was her father’s guest re- 
strained Christie from giving some expres- 
sion of her disrelish of his society. She had 
disliked him from the first hour of his ar- 
rival, when he had so adruptly asked her 
how she liked Florida, and wasn’t it the 
** can’t-be-discounted” climate; and, before 
affording her chance to reply, had assured 
her that it had done everything for him. 

‘* When they brought me into it, fifty-five 
years ago,” said the Colonel, ‘I couldn't 
take a step and hadn't the least use of my- 
self—wasn’t even able to chew my rations. 
Had to feed me on milk and carry me 
around, precisely like a baby.” 

“Why!” Christie had exclaimed, in real 
symapthy. ‘‘ Were you paralyzed?” 

““Oh! not as I know of. Only fifty-five 
years ago, when I first came into the state— 
well—I'm just fifty-five years old,” made 
answer the obnoxious quizzer.” ° 

Christie was indignant. What right had 
this uncouth stranger to chaff her in this 
familiar fashion? 

A quick word rose to her lips. Only the 
saving thought that the man before her 
was fifty-five years old checked her utter 
ance. She escaped from his presence as 
soon as possible, and from that hour dili- 
gently avoided him. Now, as she cut the 
orange blossoms and listened with burning 
cheeks to the coarse laugh with which the 
Colonel received her innocent answer, she 








felt as if she almost hated the whole Florida 
land for his offensive sake. 

**Ho! ho! Ha! ha!” he had shouted in a 
great guffaw. ‘You don’t eat ‘em, Miss 
Christie. Oh! no. They ain’t good to eat. 
You just take ’em, you know. They do 
to tieto. Here. Behold one. It’s what 
we call native ‘Floridians.’ ‘ Fly-up-the- 
creeks’ is the real name; but mostly we call 
‘em ‘Crackers’ or ‘Gophers.’ Tell you 
what, young lady, you'd better think a long 
while before you decide to go back North 
and leave us all. Take an old Gopher’s 
advice, settle down right here, and marry a 
Cracker, plant a grove, and raise—” 

Christie’s cheeks glowed. She was an 
impulsive, passionate little creature, and 
this was beyond endurance. She flung her 
gathered blossoms to the ground and darted 
away, leaving the outré Colonel to wonder 
at his leisure at her reception of his counsel. 

‘*How do I like crackers, indeed!” she 
exclaimed, as she stamped her foot in the 
garden-path on the further side of the 
house. ‘I wish they were all dead and 
buried, if they’re all like him.” 

‘*But they are not all like him, 
Christie. 


Miss 
Every one knows him for a boor. 
There are a good many Florida Crackers 
who don’t love Col. Hardeau any more than 
you do.” 

The voice was sympathetic. 
turned quickly. 

**Oh! it is you, Carl? Did you hear him? 
Great hateful!” 

Her eyes were full of tears, which Carl 
pretended not to see, as he bent over the 
geranium he was repotting, and answered: 

‘*No; but I’ve heard him often. I know 
him. He isn’t worth minding. Besides, 
he’s going presently. I heard your father 
say he would order the carriage in time for 
him to reach the 10:40 train. Would you 
like to take a boat-ride? The tide is just 
right now for an hour’s run up the river, 
and we can turn with it. He’ll be gone 
when you get back.” 

‘*Run quickly, then!” cried Christie, the 
angry flush fading from her cheeks and 
her eyes lighting with pleasure. ‘‘Whata 
clever lad you are, to think of such a 
blessed way of escape from that old ‘Ya- 
hoo.’” 

‘“No, ‘Cracker,’” laughed Carl, as he 
brushed the sand from his hands and hast- 
ened to the boat-house, for the oars and 
row-locks, while Christie ran into the house 
by another way, for her gloves and veil. 
She did not see Carl as he stooped te pick 
up her scattered orange blossoms and 
thrust their stems into the vase of water 
she had prepared for their reception on the 
verandah table. He wore a spray of the 
buds on his lappel as he took his seat in 
the boat. Christie curled her lip at sight 
of it. 

‘*T hate orange blossoms,” she said, pout- 
ingafresh. ‘* That wretch!” 

**T love them,” said Carl, bending over 
and snuffing enthusiastically as his posy. 
‘*Nothing that Ae could say could lessen 
my love for them.” 

‘*They are lovely,” said Christie. ‘* And 
so fragrant! I never saw a flowerI liked 
better, until—bah! I had a beautiful 
bunch. I wonder if that dreadful person 
got my pretty blossoms.” 

‘“‘T reckon not,” said Carl. ‘‘ He wouldn’t 
care for the blooms. Orange blossoms 
make oranges, you know. Ah! see! 
Yonder comes the “ Ariel.” Shall we chal- 
lenge Ray Gordon?” 

Eagerly Christie signaled the challenge, 
and Ray, with afew sharp strokes, pulled 
alongside, and the two oarsmen started on 
a race, in the keen excitement of which 
pastime the young girl quite forgot Col. 
Hardeau and his offenses. Nor did she re- 
member them any more against him—that 
objectionable personage having taken his 
departure when she returned from the 
boat-ride—until late in the following year. 

It had been one of those gem-like days 
that come frequently in the semi-tropic 
climes. The balm of earth and air was 
enchanting. Sky and river and woodsy 
haunts were filled with rare sight and 
soundand scent. Under the pines the golden 
brown needles gave out a faint, spicy odor 
and the warm breath of the woods diffused 
subtle perfumes, that. thrilled. the senses. 
In the west the golden gates were opened 
wide, and the sunset gleams glorified the 
silent, solemn pines, shrill cicadas called 


Christie 
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echoingly to each other, and on the slant, 
yellow rays that sifted through the branches 
insects on tireless wing disported, making 
an undertone of harmonious hum. The 
wood-road stretched away into the distant 
west, where it seemed to greet the vast Un- 
known. ! 

“Ah! how I wish we could goon andon, 
just enjoying all this ‘loveliness, ds we do 
now, forever,” said one of Christie’s sisters, 
as she threw herself upon a heaped-up pil- 
low of pine-needleg in the little grove where 
they had halted at the close of the day, after 
one of their frequent rambles. 

‘*What is there outside of Paradise like 
this heavenly fragrance, this balm of beauty? 
I don’t want to go away from it—never no 
more,” she laughingly added, as she lay back 
her head and gazed up through the green 
boughs to the pink and purpling clouds 
overhead, and watched them turn to rosy 
red and gold. 

‘*No. Nor I,” responded Christie. ‘‘ Once 
I thought I'd never get used to this country, 
and I wished to go back North; but now— 
oh! I believe I'll just bide here forever ’n 
ever. ‘Settle down and marry a Cracker!’ 
Really, I think I'll follow that horrid old 
Colonel’s advice, after all.” 

She laughed lightly at the recollection, 
and presently added, musingly: ‘‘ I do won- 
der who sent me that remarkable missive 
last Valentine’s Day. I’ve puzzled over it 
more than enough. Did I ever show it to 
you, Ada? It was signed ‘ Your Cracker 
Valentine.’ ” 

‘*You never did,” yawned her cousin, as 
she settled herself beside Leontine and 
watched the glowing panorama of the 
clouds. Did you have a valentine?” 

‘*Oh! a lovely darling! Words fail me!” 
replied Christie. ‘‘ I wish I knew who had 
the exquisite taste! ‘Me ’clare me do;’ as 
Baby Bel says.” 

“*T thought you said it was from some 
Cracker,” said Ada, carelessly. 

‘*T’'ve had quantities of valentines in my 
brief day,” went on Christie; ‘ but I never 
took any care of them. This one I preserve 
religiously and look at it with increasing 
interest about once a month. I have a ten- 
der feeling for my Cracker.” 

‘* Have you, for certain?” 

‘**Oh! Carl, you scared me. You're 
always bobbing up where you're least ex- 
pected. I thought you were trimming us 
some palmetto fans, over yonder. What 
did you ask about?’’ 

‘*That Cracker. Aren’t you making fun 
of him?” 

‘*Indeed, no. I consider him my very 
own Cracker. I’ve half a mind to tarry here 
and wait for him.” 

A sudden light leaped into the boy’s eyes 
and he opened his lips, as if to speak, but 
checked himself before uttering a word. 

‘Don’t say aught against the great 
unknown, as you value yourlife, Carl boy,” 
said Ada, adding, lightly: ‘‘ Not even if 
you chance to know the ‘ one own.’” 

Carl stooped to trim the palmetto fan he 
had cut. 

‘*T can’t help supposing it might be one 
of Col. Hardeau’s boys,” he said, laughing. 

‘*For shame, Carl,” said Christie, dis- 
gustedly. 

‘‘Don’t fool yourself,” yawned Ada, 
without addressing herself to any one in 
particular. 

Carl was the boy who attended to certain 
duties in the packing-house of Mr. St. Clare, 
Christie’s papa. He had come to Mr. St. 
Clare with recommendations as a young 
man of good family, who knew all about 
oranges and who desired employment. 
That gentleman, pleased with the lad’s ap- 
pearance, gave him work and received him 
into his family. Carl at once proved him- 
self worthy of his trust. He was capable of 
discharging all the duties assigned to him and 
so quiet and modest was his manner that he 
soon became a favorite in the household. 
Mrs. St. Clare averred that he was a desirable 
addition to the menage and exceedingly 
handy to have round. He could pot plants 
without retarding them; could make 
bouquets without also making a litter, 
which she said not one of her seven 
daughters could do; could row, sail, shoot, 
drive, and even play thé violin upon occa- 
sion when friends desired to ‘‘trip the light, 
fantastic toe” upon the broad wharf, on 
moonlight Summer nights. 

** Carl will never get a promotion,” Mr. St. 





Clare sometimes éaid when the boy had been 
with him a yearortwo. ‘‘ You ladies keep 
him away from business, running on all 
your pleasure errands.” 

‘Carl doesn’t mind. Do you, Carl? Mrs. 
St. Clare would answer. ‘‘ And you needn’t 
mind, either, so long as he earns bis wages, 
whieh he certainly does. : 

Mr. StiClare idolized: his family, and, 
though he knew that Carl was not in the 
way of business advancement, he forbore 
to require more of his time than the ladies 
of the house were disposed cheerfully to 
yield. And so it befell that no excursion 
at any season of the year was satisfactorily 
attended unless attended by Carl. It was he 
who accompanied and led the picnic parties, 
in the early Spring, in search of the first fra- 
grant blossoms of the yellow jessamine; he 
who climbed the tall, slender trunks of the 
magnolia trees for the pearl white, glisten- 
ing buds and blossoms; he who brought in, 
while the January sun shone brightly, 
though the air was cool and crisp, the 
earliest violets; and he who inthe Summer 
heats pulled with tireless stroke the well- 
tilled row-boat or managed the sheets and 
sails of the jaunty ‘‘Water Lily.” ‘We 
should not know how to get on without 
Carl,” Mrs. St. Clare said often. 

There came a day—it was about a year 
after the day in the woods—a soft Septem- 
ber morning, when all the air was tremu- 
lous with scent of roses and vibrant with 
merry hum of insect life, when that good 
lady realized that she must get on without 
him, for there he stood before her, announc- 
ing his intention to go North, to pursue 
his studies. ‘‘ Why, Carl!” was all that the 
astonished lady could say at first; yet she 
added, presently: ‘‘It is a good idea, no 
doubt, and I wish you all success. We shall 
miss you; but we must not be selfish. You 
will let us hear of your progress.” 

‘* It’s perfectly horrid of you,” said Ada. 
‘You know we can’t have any good times 
without you. You'll wish yourself back 
shortly, too.” 

The other girls scolded at him as well. 
Only Christie said nothing. 

‘*Why can’t you add your vote of dis- 
approbation, Christie ?” asked Maud. ‘‘ It’s 
sheer nonsense Carl’s going North to study. 
He can study as well here and recite to 
some of us, at odd times.” : 

‘When are the odd times?” laughed 
Zoe. ‘Of course, if he must study, he’ll 
have to go away from here. But what is 
the need? He is well enough as he is.” 

‘To serve the present purpose, no doubt,” 
interposed Christie. ‘‘ But I can’t see why 
any one should disapprove. I think Carl is 
sensible. He wants to be educated, and he 
takes means—oh! oh! keep Bouncer off, 
please, Carl. Ah! there he goes! My port- 
folio! oh! my portfolio!” she cried, as the 
great Newfoundland bounded into the room, 
and, before Carl could arrest him, made 
straight for Christie, who had been writing, 
in school-girl fashion, with her portfolio 
upon her lap. Away went the portfolio, 
and its contents were scattered upon the 
floor. 

‘* There, of course! Planted your great 
paw just where it would do the most dam- 
age,” said Christie, as she pushed the de- 
monstrative beast aside and proceeded to re- 
gather her literary material. ‘‘My poor, 
pretty valentines.” She brushed the sand 
from the delicate sheets and replaced them 
in the pocket from which they had fallen. 

‘*You don’t keep those passé affairs, I 
hope,” said Leontine, who had come to her 
assistance. 

‘Those Valentines?” answered Christie. 
‘Indeed, machére, they are among my 
treasures. My own Cracker. There is 
something touching in his mysterious de- 
votion. It goes to my heart. Stop laugh- 
ing, Carl. It isn’t one of Colonel Hardeau’s 
boys, and you need not say so again. I 
just wish I knew who it is, though. It is 
odd that he should send precisely the same 
missive two successive years, and both 
precious little billet dour, tied with blue 
ribbons in a true lover’s knot, entwisted 
with aspray of orange blossoms. He’s a 
constant Cracker, and I like him. So there! 
But I'm vexed out of all measure with 
Bouncer for soiling my Valentines. Ive 
mind to give him away. Don’t you want 
him, for a keepsake, Carl?” 

“Oh! may I take him?” exclaimed Cari, 
eagerly. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 











‘‘Pshaw! Don’t you know children and 


dogs are not allowed in colleges?” laughed 


Zoe. 

‘* But I am not quite prepared for college,” 
said Carl. ‘I am to be in a private family 
and attend an academy for the coming year. 
I can take care of Bouncer, if you will only 
spare him. You shall have him back again 
whenever you want him. I will bring him 
with me, when I come.” 


| the lot. 


great interest in him. He's a credit to us 
all. Ha! there they come. Fine fellows; 
ain’t they, now? But Carl rather discounts 
See! he has a posy in his button- 
hole, tied with a blue ribbon. Orange blos- 
soms, as I live! Forced in these Yankee hot- 
houses. It beats Nature, the way these 


Yankees— Ah! I beg your pardon. The 


| crowd is too many for me. I'm getting in 


‘And you will write once in awhile, to | 


tell us how he is flourishing?” asked Chris- 
tie, sorting her papers. * 

‘As often as you wish,” replied Carl, 
stroking Bouncer’s sleek head. 

“Then take him. The wretch, I used to 
love him; but now I am deeply offended 
with him.” 

So Carl and Bouncer went away to school. 
Another filled the place in the packing- 


house; but no one was found to take the | 


young man’s place in the household, and 
affairs went on for atime less smoothly in 
their former routine, for lack of his effi- 
cient presence. 

And the sunny years slipped on, bring- 
ing only peace and added prosperity to the 
master of Roseland, and enjoyment of one 
sort and another, such as free young hearts 
crave, to the bevy of fair daughters. They 
had made the tour of Europe, lingering at 
will in all the places of chiefest interest, 
returning to the fair Florida land once and 
again, to celebrate the nuptials of the elder 
two daughters. Zoe and Marie, Leontine, 
Maud and Christie were yet unwed. Five 
years had crowned Christie with many an 
added charm. At twenty-one she was a 
beautiful and gracious woman. Naturally, 
she had many admirers; but, kind and 
courteous to all alike, she yielded no special 
favor to any. Each Valentine’s Day had 
brought her its dainty missive, tied with 
the true love-knot and spray of orange 
blossoms; and if the script was sometimes 
changed, the signature was unaltered. 
And Christie’s Cracker had become a by_ 
word of playful allusion in the private 
home-circle. 

In the occasional letters that passed be- 
tween Carl and the young ladies of Rose- 
lands mention was sometimes made of 
this mysterious valentine, and, while Christie 
was always wondering as to the identity of 
the sender, Carl was uniformly of the old 
opinion that it might be one of Col. Hard- 
eau’s boys. And then there would be a 
long hiatus in the correspondence. Christie 
would be vexed and would give Carl a 
severe letting alone. 

One day, a college commencement day in 
a northern city, the family of Roselands, 
summering in a watering-place near by, re- 
sponded to an invitation from the valedic- 
torian of the class, and presented them- 
selves in the auditorium of the college, to 
listen to Carl Roderigue’s oration. As the 
young ladies, accompanied by their mother, 
passed up the aisle and fluttered to their 
seats, many eyes were turned toward them, 
and, to Christie’s horror, she recognized, in 
the opposite seat, the grotesque face and 
form of Col. Hardeau. Their eyes met. 
There was no escape. In another moment 
he had flung his ungainly length across the 
aisle and was effusively congratulating him- 
self, themselves, the college, and the faculty 
on the distinguished valedictorian. 

‘*Carried off all the prizes,” the president 
tells me. Made his mark in every class 
and not a black mark down against him 
the whole course through. First time I’ve 
been North in twenty years; but, when one 
of my boys takes the rag off the bush in 
this sort of fashion, I consider it worth the 
trip to stand up here and see him do it. 

“Your boy, Colonel?” said Madame 
Mama. 

‘Oh! yes. Carl used to live at our place 
when he was a little chap. His mother was 
a cousin of my wife. Folks used to call 
him one of Hardeau’s boys when he run with 
the others, you know. I’ve got eight of 
‘em. That was before he went up to Talla- 
hassee to school. Sort o’ lost track of him 
after that. When his parents died, the 
estate was considerably tangled. My wife 
had some claims, and there was a lawsuit 
and so forth. But, as luck would have it, 
he come out ahead some thirty thousand 
dollars. About five years ago the executors 
straightened things out, and, as soon as the 
boy found out he could afford it, he goes 
and gets himself educated. Yes, I takea 








the way. See you again.” And, greatly to 
Christie’s relief, the odious fellow-citizen 
edged himself back to his seat. 

‘Col. Hardeau is greatly interested in 
you,” said Ada, Mrs. Darnell, as, a few 
hours later, the valedictorian stood with 
congratulating friends in the parlor of the 
Roseland family at their hotel. ‘* He came 
all the way from Florida to see you ‘take 
the rag off the bush.’” 

‘‘Tam deeply indebted to him,” replied 
Carl. 

‘““Oh! Isee. The admiration is not mu- 
tual,” laughed Ada. 

‘“Mr. Roderigue does not love the Colonel 
very enthusiastically,” said Mrs. St. Clare. 

‘‘] do not admire him, certainly,” an- 
swered Carl. ‘‘I knew him pretty well 
once. Iam under no obligations to him. 
If he had had his way, I should not have been 
able to be where I am to-day. However, 
as his well-laid plans went a-gley, to my ad- 
vantage, I cherish no ill will.” 

Later in the Summer evening Carl Roder- 
igue, lingering by Christie’s side, chatted of 
the days that were gone—the fair, far-off 
Florida days. Bouncer, who had made the 
college course, as Carl said, snuggled down 
at Christie’s feet, now and then raised his 
head and thrust his cold nose in Christie’s 
hand, as he used to do at Roseland. 

‘“‘He remembers Christie. 
‘* Poor old Bouncer, whose dog are you? 
Your master promised to return you; but 
he never did so.” 

‘‘ Your mistress never said the word of 
recall, Bouncer, boy,” answeredCarl. Then, 
turning to Christie, he asked: ‘* Will you 
take him now?” 

“*Oh! what could I do with Bouncer?” 
she laughed. ‘I used to love him dearly, 
though. Do you remember how he would 
seare up the killdees in the Autumn? Have 
you forgotten the tricks he played us at the 
seaside?” 

“I remember everything. 
gotten nothing, Miss Christie. What hap- 
py days were those! And dear old Bouncer 
has been the living link between me and 
those happy days, with all their sweet and 
tender memories.” 

‘Don't sentimentalize. I shan't like you 
half as well as I used to, if you do,” said 
Christie, demurely. ‘ Besides, the old days 
are past and gone.” * 

‘**But the old love is constant still,” an- 
swered Carl, bending above her and drop- 
ping into her hand two sprays of orange 
blossoms—the one fresh and fragrant, just 
taken from his lappel, the other sere and 
crumbling and flat with long pressure. 

‘*The first and the last of the yearly blos- 
soms I have plucked for love of you,” he 
murmured. ‘‘Christie, I love only you. I 
have loved you all these years.” 

What answer Christie made only Carl 
and Bouncer heard; but at breakfast, the 
next morning, Christie wore at her throat the 
valedictorian’s posy, with its true lover’s- 
knot, and Ada, observing it, said, prophet- 
ically: ‘* There will come no more mysteri- 
ous valentines. The Colonel counseled 
wiser than he knew. Christie has found her 
Cracker.” 


me,” said 


I have for- 
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SAD BUT TRUE. 
BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


A BLUE BIRD and a sparrow 
One morning came to see 

The pretty little bird-box 
Which Id put in a tree. 


Both thought it very cosy ; 
Each thought, It is for me ; 

And each flew at the other, 
To drive him from the tree. 


They fought among the branches ; 
They fought upon the ground ; 
And, busy fighting, saw not 
The cat was prowling round. 
Puss crept up very slily ; 
Then, with a sudden spring, 
She caught them both ; and never 
Will either of them sing. 
PorTLanp, Me 





A MISHAP AND WHAT CAME OF 


BY MARGARET BOURNE. 


Mamma and I lingered over our cozy 
breakfast. The early Spring sunshine 


| brightened everything in Nature. A robin 


sang merrily in the elm tree that stood 
just before the south window. The air was 
fragrant with fruit blossoms and the earliest 
flowers in the garden. It was all so sweet 
it seemed as though every rational wish 
ought to be gratified. But any one who 
had looked in upon us that morning must 
have seen that something was wrong. 

*‘I suppose, Mamma, we must give it 
up,” said I, mournfully. 

‘“Yes, Mabel. I am very sorry, as sorry 
as possible about it; but there seems to be 
no choice left us. The tickets, the hotel 
expenses, the traveling fares, altogether 
would be more than we can afford just 
now.” 

The plan which had to be relinquished 
with so much regret was that of going to 
New York last May to attend the Musical 
Festival. Mamma and I had planned to go 
together, since we first heard of it, but one 
thing after another had made such demands 
on Mamma’s not very well filled purse that, 
when the latest day came on which we 
could secure season tickets, we found the 
anticipated pleasure was beyond our means. 

I confess to some childish tears of regret 
when I retired from our little conference. 
Much as I had hoped for, I knew that to 
Mamma the enjoyment would have been 
even greater, for she loves music and un- 
derstands it, too, much better than I do. 
She cared so much for my loss that she for- 
got her own regrets, which is a way dear 
Mamma has. As for me, after my cry 
was over, I felt better, and life in the lovely 
Springtime is quite too sweet for melan- 
choly to reign long. So I was soon singing 
my Own songs again, with only a gentle un- 
dertone of self-pity to chasten their merri- 
ment. 

My heart was quite content, or I fancied 
it was, until the evening’s post brought a 
letter, which changed the aspect of things 
and showed me that my real desire was un- 
changed. After reading a few lines, I ran 
to Mamma, to share the good news with 
her. 

‘** Listen, Mamsy, dear,” I said, ‘“ what 
do you think of this?” 

Dear Mabel :—I have just found, lying snugly 
in my portfolio, a letter which I supposed had 
reached you days ago, in which I asked you to 
come and spend the week of the great Musical 
Festival with us. George bought your ticket 
with mine, for I was sure you would come ; so 
you see we are depending on having your com- 
pany. You have never seen my lovely home, nor 
my husband, since our wedding. Indeed, Mabel, 
he is the best and noblest of men! If you don't 
say 80, too, after being here a week, you shall 
only make one exception, and that in favor of 
his brother Tom. 

Answer by telegraph, but remember nothing 
but an unequivocal “ Yes” will be accepted. 

Yours, as of old, 
Kate WI1son. 

Mamma was as delighted as I at this in- 
vitation, and the unequivocal ‘‘ Yes” was 
promptly telegraphed. It was delightfui 
to go, but it seemed rather shabby to leave 


Mamma at home, after we had always | 


planned to go together. However, I 
hastened to make myself ready and had but 
little time for regrets. I was to take the 
morning train on Tuesday, to be ready for 
the evening concert. During my packing, 
Flossy, my pet Skye, was greatly troubled, 
evidently suspecting me of designs against 
her peace. The carriage was a little late, 
and there was just time for me to give 
Mamma a hurried kiss as it started off. 
The train was at the station when I 
arrived, the engine puffing, 
ductor evidently impatient. I saw my 
trunk hustled into the baggage-car, 
as I climbed up the step, and as I 
entered the car the train started, I caught 
my foot on something on the floor, and 
nearly made an ignominious entrance, but 
just saved myself. A low whine greeted 
my ear, when, to my dismay, I discovered 
Flossy! The little wretch had followed me, 
and, in the confusion, had been undis- 
covered. The train was going at full speed 
by this time, and all I could do was to make 
the best of the situation. Finding a seat, I 
allowed the poor little dog to creep up be- 
side me. But whatever sweetness stolen 
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fruits may have for the human race, there 
was but little of it found by my repre- 
sentative canine at that moment. She 
crawled around me, whining and crying, 
until I was obliged to forgive her. Then 
her joy equaled her previous sorrow. 
But I was really distressed. How could 
I take an uninvited dog on my first 
visit to Kate? I almost wished myself at 
home, by way of escape from my dilemma. 

We reached the station about noon, and 
IT took a car which carried me nearly to 
Katie’s house. AsI stood waiting for the 
door to be opened, my heart sank at the 
thought of the little creature happily 
nestled in my arms. Kate was watching at 
the head of the stairs, and came down at 
once to welcome me. Of course, Flossy 
barked, and so I made my explanations 
and apologies immediately. Kate laughed, 
said she and George were ‘ awfully fond of 
dogs,” and she was glad Flossy had come. 
Somewhat comforted, I took my luncheon 
with good appetite and a great deal of 
merry talk. Of course, Kate was enthusi- 
astic over her husband, and took me ah 
over her house, which she was very proud 
of. It was so dainty and cozy, any one 
could see that it was a true home. She 
had a great many beautiful ornaments 
around, among others, a rare, old Venetian 
glass vase. This we both liked better than 
almost anything else in the room. 

George came home early, to see me a lit- 
tle while before dinner, and he had a good 
laugh over Flossy. He seemed glad to see 
her, though, and my last anxious thought 
was quieted by that. 

We went to the concert that evening, and 
I only wish I coluld say anything worthy of 
it. The critics wrote about it at the time; 
but they couldn't enjoy it half as much as 
we, who only listened in rapt delight, with- 
out a thought of criticism. But I am not 
going to talk of the music, or my story will 
be too long. I must say, though, that when 
the concert was nearly over, George's 
brother Tom joined us, and we all liked 
him very much, Of course, George did; 
and so, of course, Kate did, for he was their 
brother. But I mean I liked him too, 

The next morning Kate was busy, and I 
wanted to paint the lovely vase I have 
spoken of before. So I took my box of 
colors into the library and placed the vase 
in a good light. I was at work on it when 
Kate called me, and I ran to her, leaving 
everything as it was. Ina few minutes I 
returned; but oh! whata change! Flossy 
had in some unaccountable way knocked 
over the vase, and its slender neck was 
broken. Iam sure I need not try to tell 
how I felt. 

Gathering up the fragments and my col- 
ors, I hastened to my room. There I tried 
to decide what to do. Mamma was not 
near, fo help me; but the thought of her 
suggested the recollection that several 
years ago she had found a rare piece 
of this same glass in the shop of an 
old Italian refugee, in one of the down. 
town streets. After much hard think- 
ing, I decided it was in Pine Street. 
But where was Pine Street? And how 
could I go without betraying my errand? 
Thinking that, on the whole, the simplest 
plan was least open to suspicion, I put 


| on my bonnet, and, after tying Flossy 


the con- | 





where she could do no more mischief, put 
the broken vase in my pocket and went 
down stairs. I called to Kate that I was 
going out to do a little shopping, and hur- 
ried away, lest she should make embarrass- 
ing inquiries. I was puzzled to know how 
to find the street. The conductor told me 
where to get out; but I felt as though in 
an entirely new city when I found myself 
in the narrow, crowded, crooked, down- 
town streets. I was so bewildered I knew 
not which way to go; but walked rapidly 
on, hoping to find some clew to the shop 
I wanted. At last, Isaw a sign which 
seemed to recall the name I had in 
mind. There were a dozen other signs on 
the door and stairs, and { trembled at the 
thought of going alone into such a den as I 
knew opened from any of those doors; but 
my distress over the broken vase gave me 
courage, and I ascended the narrow, dirty 
stairway. I knocked timidly at the door 
that had the card ‘‘ Luigi Capote” tacked 
on it, and was so frightened when I heard 
the slow footsteps of one coming to admit 
me that my heart beat audibly. 
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** Mio Dio!” exclaimed the old man, as he 
sawme; ‘And does the Signorita wish to 
come here?” ; 

1 took the vase from my pocket, and said 
that I wanted to find another like it. He 
took the delicate glass in his dirty hand, 
turned it, muttered some words of admira- 
tion and of regret over it; then said: 

‘*T not have same one. I have what I 
will show the Signorita.” 

He led me into a most curious room. It 
was dingy and crowded to a degree; yet, at 
a glance, 1 saw that there were treasures of 
art there. In spite of my terror, I could 
not restrain exclamations of delight as I 
looked around, and this seemed to please 
His face lighted up under his 
odd red cap, and, though he did not smile, 
an illumination spread over his face, making 
the large eyes lustrous. 

‘*The likes the things of 
beauty 7” he asked, by inflection, rather 
than by ‘It is well. 
her right, for she is young.” 

I cannot tell you how mournfully these 
They went to my 
heart, and, pitying his age and apparent 


the old mun. 


Signorita 


words. Beauty is 


last words were said. 


desolation, the tears sprang to my eyes as I 
replied: 

‘* But you, too, love beauty. You are old; 
but you have more beautiful things here 
than I ever saw before.” 

He looked at me quickly, touched by the 
tremor in my voice; then said: ‘Si! si! 
We will tind something to please one who 
has a heart for the old.” 

‘*But you are not so very old,” said I. 
‘* Many people are much older who are yet 
happy.” 

“Si! si!” he returned; “ but I may die, 
and my Guiseppe will be alone. 
why I fear to be old, Signorita.” 

‘*And who is Guiseppe ?” 


That is 


I asked, em- 
boldened by his confidence. 
“Ah! mio dio! 


repeated the monosyllable again and again, 


ah! ah!” he said, and 


I waited, watch- 
ing with interest the bent figure, which 


but gave no other answer. 


must once have been noble, as it passed 
from box to box, peering into each, but 
without producing the vase I longed to see. 
At last, | knew by the odd grunt of satisfac- 
tion that he had found what he wanted. He 
brought out a narrow wooden box, and ex- 
tricated from its depths a bundle of ragged 
papers, moss, and other soft substances. Un- 
folding and pulling off these things, he, at 
last, held up a vase the exact counterpart to 
I put the two 
together, turned them, measured them, and, 
at last, was sure my troubles were over. 

«| hope this is not too dear,” I said. ‘‘I 
have but little money; but I must have the 


mine, or so it seemed to me. 


vase.’ 

** Only leetle money will not buy this 
vase, Signorita. Why, this of mine was in 
the Doge’s palace before this America was 
Per Bacco! Little money cannot 


And he held the vase up 


known. 
buy such glass!” 
to the light. Indeed, it was too beautiful to 
be anything but dear. What was I to do? 
I scarcely dared ask its price. I said, then, 
rather thinking aloud than addressing him: 
‘‘T have broken my friend’s vase, and must 
replace it.” 

‘*You break such glass as that, Signor- 
ita!” he exclaimed, in astonishment. Then 
he began putting away his vase: ‘‘No, no! 
I cannot sell my glass to be broken! No, 
no!” 

** Ah! but it was my little dog who broke 
it; yet I must replace it.” 

‘*A dog! He should be punished. But 
perhaps he meant it not.” 

I assured him that Flossy had no evil in- 
tention in her mischief, and he at once hesi- 
tated in putting away the vase. Just then 
I heard a cough, as though from a very 
weak child. I looked inquiringly at the 
old man. “ Is it Guiseppe?” I asked. 

‘Si! yes, it is Guiseppe. My boy, my 
boy! ‘*A-h-h!” he added, with a long, 
long sigh. 

‘* May I see him?” I said, for I am very 
fond of children and the little voice seemed 
pitifully weak. 

The old man looked at me doubtfully a 
minute; then, without a word, turned toa 
door at the back of the room and nodded to 
me to follow. All my fear was gone then. 
I knew that sorrow was a sure protection 
for me. 

Oh! what a sight met my eyes. A mis- 
erable cot stood by a small, high window. 





THE INDE 


The room was almost dark, in spite of out- 
door sunshine, and I could scarcely see the 
little figure that lay upon the bed. The old 
man went upto the child, spoke rapidly 
but tenderly in Italian, smoothed the pillow 
gently, and gave him some drops of a dark 
mixture from a phial. I followed the old 
man, drawn by curiosity and sympathy, to 
the child’s side. His wondering eyes just 
rested on me, then turned inquiringly to 
the old man, who said something, which 
was probably by way of introduction. I 
extended my hand; but instantly saw 
that the wasted one’s, which lay on the 
dirty coverlid, could not move in _ re- 
sponse. The great, sad eyes looked into 
mine with somewhat the expression of a 
wounded dumb animal—oh! so pathetical- 
ly! Without thinking, I bent over the 
child and kissed him. A flush of surprise 
and pleasure overspread his face and the 
old man turned away to weep. I could not 
understand Italian and the child could not 
understand my speech; but I knew that 
song had a common voice and that I could 
sing. So I dropped on my knees beside 
the little bed, and began a low, tender mel- 
ody. The child looked up in delight; but 
made no sound. When the song was 
ended, he waited, then turned his wistful 
eyes On me, as though asking for more. 
Again 4nd again I sang, watching the little 
pinched face and judging from its expres- 
sion which of my selections he preferred. 

The merry Barcarolles he shook his head 
over, though with a sweet smile; but the 
tender passion of some of Schumann’s songs 
seemed to fill his soul with content. At last, 
the expression of suffering on the little face 
gave place to peace; the merciful angel of 
sleep had shadowed him with its wings. I 
still sang on, low and lower still. A fly 
buzzed a little around the room; but there 
was no other sound to disturb his rest. The 
outside roar of city noises seemed far away. 
When my songs ceased, my tears began to 
flow; and, fearing to disturb the sleeper, I 
crept softly away. 

The old man was sobbing bitterly as I 
entered the larger room, but stopped as I 
entered, came toward me, took off his red 
cap, and bowed low. 

‘*Gracia, Signorita,” he said, ‘it is the 
first sleep he has had for days. His pain is 
terrible. He will never be better.” 

I expressed my sympathy, and suggested 
country air for the little lad; but the old 
man simply shook his head. 

I then returned to the vase, which had 
been forgotten, and asked its price. My 
consternation may be imagined when I say 
that the sum mentioned was more than 
twice what my purse contained. I told the 
old man frankly that I had not enough; but 
said that, if he would trust me, I would send 
the rest on my return home. 

“The Signorita sang to my Guiseppe 
and she kissed him. She shall have the 
vase at her own terms.” 

I left the room quietly, that the sleeper 
might not be disturbed. As soon as I en- 
tered the dingy hall my fears returned; but 
I hastened down the staizs and out to the 
street. Just as I was turning away, who 
should accost me but Mr. Tom Wilson. I 
do not know which of us was most surprised. 

‘* You here!” he exclaimed. 

‘“Why, Mr. Wilson, is this you?” said I. 

‘*May I ask what brings you to a street 
like this, alone?” asked he. 

I hesitated a little, then told him the story 
of the broken vase. He listened seriously, 
and when I told him I had found another 
to replace the broken one, he took the par- 
cel and said he would carry it, to preserve it 
from accident. 

It was after luncheon time when we 
reached home, and Kate was in a most ex- 
cited state of mind. It was the day of the 
Wagner matinée. Maturne was to sing 
and we should be late. It was no time for 
confessions. So I started off at once, and 
Mr. Wilson said he would go too. Magnifi- 
cent as the music was, it could not wholly 
crowd from my mind the thought of the lit- 
tle Italian cripple. How I wished he could 
hear it. 

After dinner that evening, I went down 
from my room with the broken vase and the 
new one in my hands. I told Kate of the 
accident, and was about to tell of my suc- 
cess in finding another, when she said: 

“Oh! that is always coming apart. I 
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it on with mucilage, but sometime I mean 
to have it thoroughly mended.” 

I think my first sensation was one of in- 
dignation; that my distress had been so un- 
necessary. Afterward it was a relief, of 
course. I told them of my trip down to 
Pine Street, of the queer shop and the poor 
little cripple. They scolded me well for 
going alone to such a place, and I knew they 
were right. Tom said he would ‘*‘ go down 
the next day, and sce whether Luigi Capote 
would take back the vase and refund the 
money, for Kate would not keep the new 
one. anxious to see the little 
cripple again that I decided to go with 
him. I really think Luigi was glad to get 
his vase back again, for there was some- 
thing of the miser about him. He restored 
my money, which I confess was a relief to 
me. Then I asked if I might see Guiseppe. 
He smiled as I asked this, and led the way 
to the poor little room. Tom followed us. 
There lay the child, as pale, as dirty, as 
patient as before. I laid my hand on his, 
and, inanswer to his upward glance and 
smile, kissed him again. This time a flush 
of pleasure overspread the wan face. He 
spoke to his uncle (for I had found this 
was a sister's child, not Luigi’s own), and I 
presume he asked if I would sing again, 
for the old man turned to me with the re- 
quest, hesitatingly made, that I would do 
so. I at once complied, and sang song 
after song, to cheer the little sufferer. 

It was most fortunate that Tom was a 
doctor; for, after I had finished singing, he 
examined the little fellow 
would send him medicine. 


I was so 


and said he 
He did so, and 
day after day went to see him. I cften 
went, too, and really lost much of my inter- 
est in the Festival from the greater pleasure 
I took in these visits. I prolonged my stay 
in New York partly on Guiseppe’s account. 

But Tom could not save the poor little 
life. One day we found the old man watch- 
ing anxiously for us. He said Guiseppe had 
eaten nothing since the morning before and 
was sinking fast. It was too true, as we 
saw on entering the room. A ray of sun- 
light came through the small, high win- 
dow and rested on his white brow. His 
breathing was labored, but there was no 
other sign of distress. How I longed to tell 
him of the angel band who were waiting 
to take him to the green pastures and still 
waters of the heavenly land. But my only 
resource was song. Tom joined me as I 
sang some old church chorals, that were so 
fullof meaning I felt sure the departing 
soul would recognize it. My tears flowed, 
but I kept my voice clear enough to pre- 
serve the music. At last the eyes looked 
into mine with joy unutterable and seemed 
to say that there was heavenly music too, 
for he uttered some words which led his 
uncleto mutter: ‘‘ The angels are singing to 
my boy.” Then a gentle sob and all was 
over. The soul of Guiseppe had left its 
feeble tenement and had entered the pres- 
ence of Him who said: ‘Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The funeral was very quiet, only Luigi, 
Kate, Tom, and I attending it. The old 
man would have no priest nor clergyman; 
but he let Tom read a few verses, and then 
we all sang 

‘Rest, spirit, rest.” 

I don’t know how it was that Tom and I 
became so dear to each other during those 
days; but we seemed to have been friends 
for years when he took me home to Mamma. 
And when, in the Summer, he asked me to be 
his wife, it was the most natural thing in 
the world to say Yes. 

Kate insists that we owe all our happiness 
to Flossy, and says we ought to keep her in 
fresh ribbons all her life, as a reward for 
forcing herself upon me as a companion in 
my visit and for breaking the Venetian 
vase. 


New York City. 
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(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.} 








(CARL H. Stone, Auburn Theological Seminary, 
kindly contributes the following to “ Puzzledom,” 
as a continuation of the hard-word fight.—Ep.] 


PRONUNCIATION A SPECIALTY. 

A blithe and boisterous aid-de-camp of the 
Prussian Hussars, distinguished for martial 
bravado and marital fidelity, while sojourning 
at London was inveigled toa banquet at the 





think it has done so a dozen times. I stick 


palace of the mayoralty, in Pall Mall. His pa- 
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laver over the Malthusian theory and the relative 
monetary value of almonds and apricots led to 
an altercation with a Phoenician procurator, 
which resulted in a melee, in which our gallant 
Hussar wounded a comrade in the abdomen, and 
marred the Apollo Belvidere contour of his 
countenance, s0 that it presented an excellent 
illustration of chairoseuro, Fesring the pro- 
vost might misconstrue his conquest, for his 
fellow-combatant was a public benefactor, 
he proffered the curatorship of his cus- 
tomary business to a man of probity, 
presented a bouquet to the conjugal darling of 
his bosom, and left her with brachial condo- 
lence. He then took from an alcove of his libra- 
ry a copy of the Septuagint, from which he 
often quoted to satiety, a Latin dictionary, and a 
treatise on acoustics, which he could, without 
effort, demonstrate to be a work of unconscion- 
able bombast, and, concealing these, with un- 
wonted prescience, in his blouse, started down 
the boulevard and across the mall for the quay. 
A Malay yacht, loaded with manganese and 
ourang-outangs, was about to sail for the Argive 
Archipelago. He paid eleven ducats and a py- 
ramidal sardonyx for his passage, and solaced 
himself for the sacrifice with maledictions on the 
dishonest and covetous Bedouin captain. The 
delinquent departure of the yacht from the 
bayou or slough was too much for his com- 
plaisance, and he did not disdain to display his 
dudgeon in peremptory and prolix discourse. 

If you will not demur at the digression, the 
signal of departure was the explosion of a huge 
bombshell, filled with bitumen by the artificer ; 
and, to disarm all fear of disaster, mesmerized by 
the soft breath of the machinator’s bellows. 

Such was the concupiscence of the steward, 
whose finances were exhausted, that the dessert 
consisted simultaneously of bananas and dys- 
pepsia, to which they are said to be the circum- 
fluous route for one whose digestive apparatus 
is not acclimated to the antipodes of food. 

A dish of scallops which this docile fellow eat, 
to please the comely daughter of a pasha and 
grand-daughter of a sheik is the occasion of this 
dolorous memoir. Phthisis, or some other pul- 
monary disease, beyond the reach of pharma- 
ceutics, swift as a petrel, cut short the vagaries 
and discrepancies of this immoral career. 

A polka, played by a pianist, was a solecism of 
the obsequies which took place at the Sistine 
Chapel, whose minaret is his monument and the 
heather his pall. 
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Upper Square,—Upper line, nine letters ; aban- 
donment. Right hand perpendicular, mean ; 
left hand perpendicular, a defender ; lower line, 
fleeting. 

Upper Line of Second Square, efficacious. 
Right hand perpendicular, a sweet root ; left hand 
perpendicular, the art of speaking well; lower 
line, to exclaim. All these words are of nine let- 
ters. The diagonals are of four letters. The 
upper right-hand, a claw, The left, a small fish. 
The lower right-hand one, an old term for Christ - 
mas ; the left, a story. Poy. 


DIAMOND BETWEEN TWO SQUARE WORDS. 
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Left-hand Square Word :-~1, line, elevated ; 2, 
not industrious ; 3, a cement; 4, a part of the 
foot. 

Diamond :—1, a consonant; 2, an accompan 
iment of warm weather ; 3, a delicious drink ; 4, 
a beak; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand Diamond :—1, a stamp; 2, wood 
used in the East for perfume ; 3, 2 ;..wn of state ; 
4, part of a ship. The whole is a line on the 
shore. Moruer D. 
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tion-fiction. 
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~ Pevsonalities, | 
Tue Almanach de Gotha publishes the follow- 
ing list of reigning sovereigns, from which it 
appears that Queen Victoria is the senior crowned 
head in Europe : 
Accession. Age. 


pom Pedro II, Brazil..................1881 57 
Victoria, Great Britain.................1887 63 
Francis Joseph I, Austria......... 1848 52 
William III, the Netherlands..........1849 

Charles III, Monaco............. . 1856 64 
Nicholas, Montenegro.................1860 41 
iiss 09 4120:4040020000 1861 a6 
Louis I, Portugal. . sn Vaanakbncen cee 44 
George I, Greece. conccccoescees See 37 
Christian IX, Denmark adiin dipliaa ieee mae 64 
Louis II, Bavaria.......... sesenen 1864 37 
Charles I, Wirtemberg........ ..+.- 1864 38 
Leopold II, Belgium..... . 1865 60 
Charles, Roumania.....................1866 47 
Milan I, Servia....... _ 2 
Ws IT 6 ceccterepcccecnneses 1871 86 
Ge Be eocccesscceenesssnes 1872 53 
Ps Cs didnicccse verses . 1873 54 
Alfonso XII, Spain............ , ...1874 » 
Abdul Hamid, Turkey.................1876 40 
ND Be Bn ciccts ccccecceesedusena 1878 38 
I I on cnatnnnsineesstinnes 1878 73 
Alexander III, Russia................. 1881 88 


The Empress Augusta, of Germany, is seventy- 
one years of age; the Queen of Denmark, sixty- 


five ; the Empress of Brazil, and Queen Olga, of 


Wiirtemberg, sixty; the ex-Empress Eugénie, 
fifty-six ; the Queen of Saxony, forty-nine; the 
Empress of Austria, forty-five; the Queen of 
the Belgians, forty-six; the Queen of Sweden, 
forty-six ; 
the Empress of Russia, thirty-five; the Queen of 
Portugal, thirty-five ; 
lands, twenty-four ; the Queen of Spain, twenty- 
four ; and the Queen of Servia, twenty-three. 


..-The late Prince Charles of Germany lived 


in the Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, opposite Prince | 


sismarck’s residence. In the Prussian capital 
every house is numbered, and, as palaces there 
are very numerous, these buildings are included 
in the numerical category. When the radical 
municipal authorities introduced this innovation 
Prince Charles, it is reported, strongly opposed 
it. He had a soul, it seems, above numbers. 
His palace, however, included many art treas- 
ures. The collection of rare and curious 
weapons was his hobby. Knives, swords, dag- 
gers, rifles, pistols, and revolvers of all countries 
and periods were carefully preserved by him, 
and it was a mark of esteem if they were dis- 
played to the visitor. Ambassadors and pleni- 
potentiaries from foreign states had usually to 
admire the collection until their patience was 
exhausted. Accompanied by his black attendant, 
Prince Charles was a familiar figure in the royal 
carriages which dashed off to the Dom on Sun- 
days. He always sat alone in the gilded box 
opposite the pulpit and seemed to prefer a back 
seat. There was nothing of the Hohenzollern 
in his personal appearance. 
row and colorless, the hair gray, and his posture 
stooping. The sturdy, erect bearing of his 
brother William was always wanting, and, 
although he was a soldier from his youth up, 
he had not that look of quiet self-satisfaction 
characteristic to the present race of Prussian 
generals, This was, perhaps, the result of his 
comparative inactivity during the wars of 1866 
and 1870. His son, Prince Frederick Charles, 
the Red Prince, reversed in this case the ancient 
saying and left his father no worlds to conquer. 


.The late ex-Governor Marshall Jewell, 
when a young man, was for some time a resident 
of Rochester, New York. When he left Hart- 
ford, with the intention of going West, his 
father, expecting that he would stop in Roches- 
ter, wrote toa Mr. Hall, an old friend and the 
proprietor of the Eagle Hotel, asking him to de- 
tain his son in some quiet way, if possible. The 
letter reached Rochester before young Jewell 
did, and, on his arrival, Mr. Hall offered him the 
position of clerk in the hotel and finally suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to accept it. While he 
held this position, “‘ Nick” Hadley was one of 
the porters at the hotel. In after years, when 
Marshall Jewell was Postmaster-General, he 
one day met his old friend “ Nick 


that he was employed as a porter at Congress 
Hall. He took him to his room at the Osborn 
House, where he was stopping, introduced him 
to his wife, and they enjoyed a very pleasant 
visit. ‘‘Don’t you want some better place to 
work than that ?” asked the Postmaster-General, 
before they parted ; and, receiving an affirmative 
reply, soon after Hadley was placed in charge of 
the mails at the Rochester depot. 


.-One day when Napoleon III was busily 
writing in his private room at the Tuilleries, 
Prince Jerome, familiarly known as “‘Plon-Plon,” 
was shown in. ‘Well, Prince, what is it?” said 
Napoleon, knowing very well exactly what it 
would be. ‘‘Isit moremoney?” “ Plon-Plon” said 


that it was; that the exigencies of his ae ee. 


ete., weighed heavily upon him, and that he 
found himself compelled to ask for funds. Napo- 
leon indicated that he had given all that he could 


fet from hi and that Sent ee eS be | 


at least for a long time to come. 
yee 


Pion-Pion” on. “You have no 
generosity. This is not Napoleonic. You have 





1angements brought on by impure blood, when 


| restore health to the pbysical organization. 


Queen Margaret, of Italy, forty-two ; | 


the Queen of the Nether- | 


The face was nar- | 


” in the streets | 
of Rochester, and, conversing with him, found | 
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nothing of your uncle about you.” “Oh! yea, I 
have,” retorted Napoleon. ‘I have his fassily. ni 

..Itis related of Gustave Doré that many 
years ago, while on a tour in Switzerland, he 
lost his passport. Arriving at Lucerne, he asked 


to be allowed to speak to the mayor, to whom he 
gave his name, “You say that you are M. Gas- 
tave Doré,” replied the mayor, ‘‘and I believe 
you; but,” he added, producing a a pencil anda 
iece of paper, “you can easily prove it.” Doré 
nar d around him, and pe rceived some women 
aclling potatoes in the street. With a few touches 
he cleverly reproduced the homely scene, and, 
appending his name to the sketch, presented it 
to the mayor. ‘Your passport is perfectly in 
order,” remarked the official; ‘but you must 
allow me to keep it as a souvenir, and to offer 
you in return one in the ordinary form.” 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 


BCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 


It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


Wey CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. & 
Pw Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. S 
Use intime. Sold by we 9S 


“CONSUMPTION. 









-KIDNEY-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 

recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 

icome the disease and restore healthy action. 

Ladi es For complaints peculiar} 

® to your sex, such as pain 

and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
as it will act promptly and safely. 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
‘brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 

speedily yield to its curative power, 
43%- BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


I have prescribed KRidney-Wort with very great success 
| im a score or more obstinate cases of Kidney and Liver 
| Troubles, also for female weaknesses.—PuiLip C. Baw- 

Lov, M. D., Monkton, Vt. 

“My wife has been much benefited from the use of 
Kidney-Wort. She had kidney and other complaints,” 
writes Rey. A. B. Coleman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


>KIDNEY-WORT :; 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
earn are 

It has action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

M 1 H If you aresuffering from , 

a aria. malaria, have the chills, 

are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 


In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


41- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 


“KIDNEY-WORT : 


“Tam a living advocate of the virtues of Kidney- 
Wort. I suffered untold agony from liver disorder. 
It cured me."—Jxo. D. NEvine, Springfield, Ohio. 


KIDNEY-WORT | 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this 
me as ge ge and no remedy has 
ualled lebrated Lidney-Wort aso 
cure. Whatever the cause, however ob 








idneys, Liver and Bowels. 










































the case, this remody will overcome it. 
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“Oonetipanon, in all ite forms, yields to Kidney-Wort. 
In female diseases it is very success/ul.”"—Dr. Purir C. 
Ba..ou, Monkton, Vt. Apr. 20—82. 
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WELLS, ; 
KIDNEY- W7e)-5 


“I could find no remedy for my kidney complaint 
and rheumatiam,” writes Mr. A. B. Burr, of Temple's 
Mill, Florida, “until 7 was cured by Kidney-Wort.” 
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WATCHES ARE 
MADE. 


-In a Soup Gotp Watch, 
aside from the necessary thickness for en- 








graving and polishing, a large proportion of 
metal is needed only to stiffen and hold the 
engraved portions in place and supply 
The surplus gold is actually 


In James Boss’s Patent Gold 


strength. 
needless. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d St. bet, Fifth and Sith Avs, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been succeasfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular baais of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is reapectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the bert attention. 
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STINE t = ualed asa Wall Finish, It 
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Watch Cases this waste is saved and so- 
ee ar 

LIDITY AND STRENGTH secured by a simple 
A plate of soLip 
GoLp is soldered on each side of a plate of 


process, at 4 to $ the cost. 


nickel composition metal and the three are 
then passed between polished steel rollers. 
From this the cases, backs, centers, bezels- 
etc. are cut and shaped by dies and form- 
ers. The gold is thick enough to admit of 
all kinds of chasing, engraving, and engine- 
turning. These cases have been worn per- 
fectly smooth by use without removing the 
gold. This is the only Case made under 


this process. Each case is accompanied 
with a valid guaranty. signed by the 


manufacturers, warranting it to wear 
20 years. 150,000 of these Cases now car- 
ried in the United States and Canada. 
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CHOICE PICTURES 
ETCHINGS, 


ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, 


at moderate prices. 





—— 
PHmapErra- 
Some fine proofs and high-grade impressions, 
Catalogues on application. 


Etchings by Haig, 
combe, Robertson, and others. 

All the latest works of Landseer, Rosa Bon- 
heur, Millais, Rividre, Boughton, and others, 


Courtry, Waltner, Slo- 


FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, 
EXQUISITE PICTURE FRAMES. 
AGENCY FOR THE ROGERS’ 
GROUPS. 


@F A specialty of most beautiful imported 
cabinct frames. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
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Exposure, incident to lumbering, caused Mr. Burr's 
disorders. 
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Farm and Gurien. 


The Agricul/ural Editor will be glad to receive any 

practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our aubscribers who feel anccially interested.| 


SCIENCE ON THE FARM IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


it requires less effort, perhaps, than it once 
did te show that accurate knowledge or a scicn- 
tific equipment justifies itself on the an 
well as elsewhere; but the 
timely and needs emphasis in older countries 
than ours, as well here. Judging from a 
little book, entitled “The Abbott's Farm,” 
wsued a or two in England, there 
those even in that experienced land who 
conduct their farms as the generations befor 
them did, without asking themselves the 
why or that 
new modes. Prof. Henry Tanner, who is a prom- 
inent agricultural writer there, put forth 
the volume to which we refer, to show a better 
The Professor who gains his title 
the position he holds in the Royal Agricultural 
College and author of the “ First 
Principles of Agriculture” other works, 
has attempted to answer in his new of 
“The Abbott's Farm” Does in- 
struction in science make a man a more succcss- 
And his dis- 
audience this 


farm, 


an 
year ago 
are 


reason 


seeing new conditions demand 


has 


way. from 
who is the 
and 
volume 


this question; 


ful farmer and a better neighbor? 
cussion of the theme 
side of the ocean. 


deserves an 


The book is put in the form of a story, not so 
the hero of which is Mr. 
John Holmes, a young graduate of an agricul- 
tural college, 
coming the 
the Abbott's Farm, ‘‘ Mr. Jack,” 
makes at once a map of his two hundred and fifty 
acres of plowed land, dividing it into five lots or 
parcels, which are to be 
five years’ of 


imaginative as realistic, 


who begins his business life by be- 


as he is called, 


subjected by him toa 


course cropping. This map he 


lesson is never un- | 








tenant farmer to Mr, Woodford, at | 


hangs upin his room, the better to keep his plans | 


in mind. Besides, by a system like this he avoids 
having work of the same sort going on at the 
same time at different 
His work will be easier done, he thinks, by keep- 


extremitics of his farm, 


ing it more compactly together. 

As he would like to have more land and cannot 
buy it, he thinks he will extend his acreage 
downward, Mr. Foster, the retiring tenant, 
was content to have five or six inches of soil for 
But Jack hopes to work 
** fully three times as much land ashe did.” The 
depth of the available soil admitg of this treat- 
ment. He argues with his father that it is just 
as easy to double his supply of plant-food in this 
consequent crops, as it 18 to buy 
more land, if the land could be bought. And 
there the of soil 
downward does not involve any increase of rates 
and taxes. 

The foundation for this thorough tillage was 
the steam plow. Beginning to plow in the 
Autumn, he soon had the fifty acres he pur- 
posed to handle first exposed to the Winter's 
frost and ready for enrichment by the fertilizing 
agencies of the atmosphere. The thin crust of 
svil that his predecessor had so long depended 
on was fast running out; but this new process 
“brought up new soil, which had long been rest- 
ing in peace, untouched by any farm operations.” 
The laborers on the farm were not so blind but 
that they saw the difference in quality between 
the old and the new soils, Though they could 
not have described it in correct phrases, they 
knew that the portion so long hidden was- much 
better calculated for the production of vigorous 
crops. But Jack, who knew this, wished to 
know still more, and he determined to set apart 
the long Winter evenings to a thorough exam- 
ination of this soil. ‘* His knowledge of soils had 
shown him that they were almost endowed with 
the attributes of life. That they could be hungry, 
grateful, obstinate or tender, showing a will of 
their own, which he was bound to respect.” Here 
was the material out of which his wealth or 
success was to come, and he purposed to deal 
with itas with a thing of life, having tempers 
and powers that demand thoughtful considera- 


his crops to grow in. 


way, and the 


is this advantage: increase 


tion. 

For prosecuting this purpose he had very 
early arranged to have one of the rooms of his 
house (a bachelor’s quarters, but not long to be 
go) fitted up especially for research. It was to 
be “the inquiry room” of the establishment. 
It contained nothing more remarkable than a 
series of good cupboards, holding certain mys- 
terious contents, a very convenient American 
working-gauge, a supply of hotand cold water, 
anda lead-lined water-trough. Here, during the 
long evenings, when nothing prevented, he dealt 
with the various samples of soils that his differ- 
ent fields supplied. When he was well satisfied 








about them, he prepared a map showing the sur- | 


face geology of his farm. He was assured that 
‘*the essential material for plant growth which 
was present in the soil in the least abundance 
was the body which regulated the fertility of the 
land.” He, therefore, indicated by variations of 
color the changes in the character and composi- 
tion of the soil. By having these defective 


THE 


points duly noted, he supplied himself with “a 
constant reminder of the weak links in the 
chain.” 

While our young farmer is deep in his experi- 
ments, a neighboring farmer, Mr. Watkins, who 
is unused to these new-fangled notions, steps in 
to make an evening call. The inquiry-room puz- 
zles him not a little, and he thinks that, if farm- 
ing has come to this, it is about time for him, at 
least, to give itup. They have various talks to- 
gether, and Jack explains why he must know 
the weak points in his soil and the constant 
care he must exercise by day, now that he is 
draining a portion of his land, if the drainage 
is to be effective. He tells Mr. Watkins, who is 
accustomed to let his workmen do his draining 
without oversight, that it is useless to go to the 
expense of draining if the proprietor is not on 
hand to test the pipe-line very carefully. It is a 
good way to waste thousands on thousands of 
dollars to trust such a delicate business as this 
to paid hands. If you do not obtain a regular 
slope, your drain is useless, 
bend in the line of pipes, the 


If there is a single 
chances are it will 
get silted up somewhere and the passage will be 
at length entirely closed, No labor that you 
can employ will sufficiently after these 
important and vital details. 

A very interesting talk ensues at length on 
the care of stock and the preservation of 
manures. Mr. Watkins is one of the farmers 
who does his work and conducts the farm equip- 
ment according to remote and primitive methods, 
and he shocked when he finds 
that his new neighbor has gone to the expense 
of covering his barnyard, and will not allow his 
cattle to walk about in a mass of slush or per- 
mit this valuable commodity to flood away. 
Jack tells him that the waste of manure, either 
by fermentation or by draining away, is a matter 
of immense importance, since he not only needs 
it all, but because it is additionally valuable from 
the fact that he feeds so much oil-cake and corn. 
“The stock we keep should be making prog- 
ress day by day, proceeding, in fact, with the 
work they have to do for the farmer, whatever 
that may be. If you are keeping animals to 
turn vegetable food into beef or mutton, they 
should continue steadily at work. The 
stock management of many farmers is like tread- 
mill work—a lot of labor, but no progress. Much 
food is given to stock and the only good it does 
is to keep them alive, It may answer your pur- 
pose to waste food simply to make manure, and 
then waste the manure you have thus made ; but 
it won’t answer mine.” 

‘** But it won’t do,” 
buy cake 
in it.” 

** What you say,” remarked Jack, “is partly true 
and partly in error. If you have two lots of cat- 
tle, one of which has been constantly kept on the 
move, and making meat from their birth, and the 
others have been allowed to make flesh and lose 
much of it, over and over again, similar food 
given to these lots would give very different re- 
sults.” A good deal depends, too, on the way the 
food is given. 

The next day our young farmer visits his 
neighbor's farm, and has his attention called, 
with some elation, to a covered manure-pit, in 
which he detects an imperfection. ‘ Do you not 
smell the ammonia,” he asks Mr. Watkins, 
“which is going up so freely from the heap?” 
‘IT smell something,” said Watkins; “but that 
shows there is quality in the manure.” “And 
that quality you are getting rid of,” interposed 
Jack, “‘instead of keeping it in the manure. You 
are kinder to your neighbors than you are to 
yourself, for some of this will very likely go over 
to my steam-plowed land, and I shall hope to 
catch some of it, for I have laid my nets out over 
fifty acres of ground.” 

Mr. Watkins did not believe this; whereupon 
Jack took from his pocket a very small bottle of 
hydrochloric acid, and, having moistened a glass 
rod, held it near the heap, showing the fumes of 
ammonia as a little white cloud, and then told 
Watkins: ‘‘What you are wasting there you 
will in the Spring purchase in the market at £100 
per ton,” 

Mr. Watkins wished to know more about this ; 
and Jack replied: ‘It would take me too long 
to tell you all about it, because the fermentation 
of barnyard manure is rather a complicated 
matter; but, to put it briefly, I may say that, if 
you let the manure-heap get too dry or too hot, 
when you open the heap, you find a strong smell. 
It is the ammonia which you smell, passing off, 
and, if you keep the manure-heap moderately 
moistened this does not happen. . . . In the 
covered manure-pit you are driving off the am- 
monia by heat ; and im the yard, where you have 
sufficient moisture to keep the fermentation 
going on moderately, there you let the rain wash 
out this ammonia and other manures, and it is 
wasted in another way. Now, what I have done 
in my farm-buildings is to prevent the manure 
being washed out and the soakage, all of which 
runs into tanks, I have pumped over the 
manure from time to time, so that it undergoes a 
good and safe fermentation. Manure of the 
ordinary kind compared to mine stands in value 
asa farthing to a sovereign, for mine is first 
eariched by good food and afterward is taken 
care of.” 


look 


is once more 


Mr. Watkins replied, ‘to 
and corn for stock. There’s no profit 





INDEPENDENT 


The young proprietor of the Abbott’s Farm has 
other visitors with whom he talks about seeds. 
In growing barley he admits that a high quality 
of malting barley, used as seed will be likely, with 
favoring circumstances, to reproduce a good 


| quality; ‘‘but it gradually becomes more deli- 


cate and, therefore, less productive.” He does 
not wish to underrate the first fact ; but he pre- 
fers to produce from the best malting seed a seed 
‘* possessing the same hereditary character, only 
backed up by greater constitutional strength.” 
It may lack something in beauty of form, but it 
will gain something in power. The parallel in 
animal life is seen where the race-horse, which 
has been bred high, is, at last, given an interval 
of one generation in which the long training is 
discontinued. In this interval the stock loses a 
little in beanty ; but it gains undeniably in health 
and constitutional strength, so that, when the 
training commences again, ‘the next generation 
will be found to possess an increase of nervous 
power and energy.” This rule not only applies to 
barley, but to other agricultural produce. Take, 
for an instance, the potato, which the prevailing 
taste demands to be worked into a floury mass. 
To get a potato which does this, the cell-walls 
must be developed into weakness, so that the 
starch easily bursts through them when subjected 
to moisture and heat; but your potato has there- 
by a weak and enervated system. Gardeners 
who know this, in order to get good seed pota- 
toes, save a poruon of the crop for this purpose 
before the tubers are ov erripe. They then expose 
them to the sun, which secures a greenish 
or toughened skin, To point the moral of all 
this, we may say that the condition of product 
used for seed which is the best for consump- 
tion is not always the condition which is best for 
reproductive force. 

On another occasion, this young farmer,who is 
in } e with science, discusses the growth of 
mangels, and we find ( while he plants early and 
does not force them along rapidly) that he 
gathers them before they have attained a com- 
plete growth. They are thus saved from a frost, 
and, what is better, from a deterioration of their 
food quality. “So long as we grow them for 
sale,” said Jack, ‘‘it does not affect us materially ; 
but it is a very different matter when they are 
grown for use by your own stock. If one crop 
contains 95 per cent. of water and another crop 
contains only 85 per cent. of water, we should 
have in 100 tons of the former five tons of dry 
food, and in the same weight of the latter fifteen 
tons of dry food. It is the amount of dry food 
you can get from an acre, and not the mere 
weight that tells. But, if the root is too much 
overgrown, the feeding power of the dry matter 
is itself greatly injured. The sugar and starch 
in it are transformed into woody fiber. 

AMENIA, N.Y. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
DEBILITY. 

Dr. W. H. HoLtcomse, New Orleans, La., 
says: “I found it an admirable remedy for 
debilitated state of the system, produced by 
the wear and tear of the nervous energies.’’ 

AGRICULTURAL. 


for EACH CROP, containing just the necessary 
PLANT FOOD it requires. 
“ AA’? Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
“ Pelican’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals, 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 
Our Circular, containing facts interesting to farmers, 
furnished on application. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. } # 
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300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
ogyere orised list of 2,000 varieties of Frowenr and Veestanir 
with much useful information upon thelr culture—180 pages 


—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Estra Early, Very Dwarf ‘8 to 2 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


rapt by all to be the Best and earliest Pea grown, 
AUTION.—As a is another Pea in the market called 
** american to us and get the genuine Bliss’s Amer- 
ican Wonder. 


BK. LIBS BONS, 94 Darcy Bret, Rew York, 
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RARE LILIES 
-From Japan and and California. —- 


Each. Perdoz 
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Lilium Auratum. Golden saiiehes Lily. 26c. 








—— Bright Orange 
- 2 00 
- 25 260 
% 50 5 
ee 0 4 00 
- 40 400 
- oy 40 
Lily. 25 250 
“Parvum, Orange- Yellow Lily 40 4)) 

- Warhingtonianum, Rare 

EY Gn snckaanhasuenestion 60 6 00 

“  Leichtlinii, Canary.Yellow and 
Crimson pet TARY. ..cccccccce 50 5 00 


*,* Catalogues of Faget, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap- 
plication. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 


‘Woman Can Sympathise with Woman.” 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


lis Po 
For all those Painfal Complaints and Weak- 
nesses of our best female poprlation, 
Invented and Prepared by 9 Woman, 
Ce Over) ,000 ladies on confidential seoeete 
the city of Philadelphia alone, as beneti 
by its use. It is for good and not po 
poses, anc id fs endorsed and prescribed by many 
of our best physicians, Correspondence freely 
and confidentially answered. Send statement 
of case and for “Guide to Health.’ My 
Vegetable Compound and Blood Purifier ys 
each; Liver — and Sanative Wash 2 
each, €2 Are for Sale p* all YZ 


a Fe 
: Cat BO t 


ane Mass. (3) 


sitive Cure 





ONONDAGA, F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Should Use no Other. 


F. 


Itis the the most Concentrated, the Strongest, 
‘ the Heaviest. the Cheapest, and the Best Dairy 
Salt in the World. 


WARRANTED as P PRE as any SALT in the 


Took malerit of all Premiums “Awarded at + Grand 
Union Dairy Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—9th, 1882. 


J. W. BARKER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
Emigrants intending to take up farms during the 
opgroschins g Spring in the Great Northwest should not 

2 A Lenn themselves of the advantages offered 
y th 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


forthe settlement of that commer ‘6 lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
The Northern Pacific Retiroad runs through a region 


= cannot be excelled 
v ULN es OF CLIMATE, 
E TLITY 
WEALTH OF NATURAL. Rise. RCES. 
Nowhere else are so great inducements offered to 
CO ETAT RRR, ond MIN 
. . an 
a UMBERMEN BUSINESS MEN tAnd TOURISTS. 
Orse oa large and sure; STOCK-RA as NG 
isa Mer occupation ; one are REA AR 
K PPORTUNITIES, aa 
FINE "CHANCES for PAYING OINVESTM ENTS. 


ANEW 1 f Dakota and Montana offers a 
pss FIELD 











FOR SETTLEMEN 
rous condition of existing settieinents 
ohne of the Northern Pacific {lroad 


of the permanency of the agricultural interests of 
the entire region 

The Northern "Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


ment. 

In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
of acres pwaitios settlement. 

a5 MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
OT THE t NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO ‘ 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 
NORTHERN ae re COoM- 


Ne. on Racal 


| ABS TRADE _MARK_ MARK Cc 


Patented, R Hulled, Greetings 
Mi sec m-Cooked, Desiccated, 
i eteslenemeneneeninmemmenaldll SE TET 


A. B. c.f 
White Wheat © A 


A.B. C, L 
N Barley Food T Yellow Maize § 


—— eae ae yy 


caer mae ae 


Bi erie dees ey 


R A. B. C. 
1 White Oats 


| See 
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SQUANTUM SUGAR 
co. 


A medium early variety, 
ears of fais size, qualit 
very best. It is eacee 


late va: 


mous C ; 
able it to 


Pkt. 15c.; Quart, 50 cts. | Wakefield, 
Woetpaid. 

ing no lar, 

rate of Go 


sort we 


. and its short outer leaves en- 
lanted nearly as close as the 
out 12,000 to the acre, while 
) Early Flat Dutch, Winningstadt etc., uc- 
« heads can only be 
totheacre. A peculiar quality 
of this varigty is that it keeps longer without 
bursting open after heading, than any other 
new of. 


Pkt. 150.3 Ox. 60c.; 1-4 Ib. $2.25. 


HENDERSON &CO. 


own atthe 


~ 


a 
of theBarly 
Snowball 
measuring 9 inches in diameter by the soth 
of June, one week earlier than any other sort. 
Every plant forming a fine head. In addition 
to its earliness, and greater certainty to head 
than any other variety, its dwarf habit and 
short outer leaves allow it to be plan 
close as 18 or 20 inches each way, so that from 
twelve to fourteen thousand can be set out 
onanacre, 50 cemts per packet. 


“and Searce Vegelables.& 


MAJOR CLARK'S; 
PINK CELERY.: 
It is not generally known 
that the red or pink Celee 
ries are asa rule much sue 
rior in quality to the 
white sorts, Not only are 
they better flavored and 
more crisp, but they are 
usually hardier and soup 
better during winter. This 
new variety is of medium 
owth, stiff close habit, 
a ¢ heart, — solid, 
ve | possesses a fine wal- 


nut flavor, 


Pkt. 80c.; per Oz. 61. 





VERY EARLY ETAMPES CABBAGE 
Attracted 

agreat deal 

of attenuor 


groundslast 
year, not 
only on ac- 
coupt of its 


earliest, but 
also fromits 


are shownin the accompanying engraving. 
It is, of course, rather premature to assume 
that from its great earliness, the Etampes 
will take a leading place as an early variety 
for market purposes, but from what we have 
seen of it we believe that it will prove most 
valuable and desirable. 
Pk 


t. 15c.; Oz. T5c.; 1-4 Ib. 82.50. 


SALAMANDER LETTUCE. 


withstand drouth and heat, and remain lon- 
ger in head, than any other variety. This 
was fully prove 
seasons of 1881 


Pkt. 10¢.; Oz- B5c.; 1-4 Ib. $1.25. 


n 
8 


This is the 
best lettuce 
for summer 


good sized, 
P)cem pact 
x he , color 


able feature, 
however, is 


that it will 


during the unexampled dry 


ome 


All who were fortunate enough to taste this 
new variety at our place the past summer, 
unite in pronouncing it of most delicious 
flavor. It is ap early soxtwery productive, 
and of size, — ee 
thick, sweet and juicy, and of unsurpasse 
flavor. Packet, bo cents. _ 


First exhibited at the 
Atlanta Buposiicn ia 
188, skin dark green 
and looks as if covered 
with fish scales,although 
quite cm wp ~ — 
age weight of the mel- 
Oy is 95 Ibs., although & 
it is not unusual for 
necimens to attain 65 
in weight. The flesh 
ight cfimson, solid, 
tender, and of exquisite 
flavor, but its great dis- 
tinctive feature, how- 
ever, is the fact that it 
remains in choice eating 
condition from ten to 


iesh is very pul 


SCALY BARK WATERMELON, 


Pkt. 150; Oz. 50c.; 1-4 Ib. $1.50. 





NEW DWARF PEA, “ AMERICAN WONDER.” 
A large supply of this enables us to offer it 
this yearat as low = as many of the 

older varieties are sold 
der is one of the earliest T 
ingly productive, It is very compact and 
warf in 


in het; 
actual sketch 


of teas it 
te 
trial grounds 


is shown in 
ourcataloguc 
for this gear. 





PERFECT GEM SQUASH. 

: paliy ssisebie as & summer of winter 
variety—yteld ,very lar, 
‘at. American Won- | squashes being produced on a single vine. 
i he squashes are from 4to 6 inches in diam- 


wrinkled peas in : 
ltivation, of finest quality. and exceed-f eter, of a creamy white, and with a thin, 
iy ssodctuee x smooth shell. The flesh cooked is dry, sweet, 
an 


, as many as 24 


d rich in 


Extra Early PURPLE TOP BUNICH TUENIP. 
From our experience with it for two seasons 
we think’ that it must take the same place 
ameng wirnips, that the Egyptian variety 
does among the beet family ; that of bein, 
the earliest of all. We have seen whole fields 
of the Munich Turnip, that have been fit to 
pull at least two weeks before any other 
sort. ce 


PEA, “ HENDERSON'S 
FIRST OF ALL.” 


A most valuable pea 
for the market or fam- 
ily garden, comparative 
trials having shown it to 
be earlier than -he Phila- 
dei Early, 
Caractacus, and other 
varieties this class, 
_ of good size, well 
led with peas of excel- 
lent flavor. A prodigous 
bearer, and ripens up so 
by as not to re~ 
re more than two pick- 
ings to clean off the + 
In this and in its earl 
mess consis 


its 
value. P ibe, 
Quart, 70c. (Postpaid 








NEW EXTRA EARLY 





Li EACH of the COLLECTION OF 
FOR $1.50. For otherSew and Fine VEGETABLES, FLOWERS and FRUITS, eee our Catalogue 


of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” sent free on application. 


make remittances from 
although small amour 


PETER HEN 


this advertisement, 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


RSON & CO., 35 


by Post Office Order 


When 


possible please 
or Registered Letter, 


37. Cortlandt St. N. Y. 








FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CoO., 
SYRAOUBE, N. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers, 


t®~ Send for Circular. Mention InpErEnpDENT. 









>) fe) Plants for $1.00. Sendfor \ 
PASI. E. Fassett & Bro., Ashtabula, 0.Z] 


Al f) 
ALU 


CARDEN SEEDS. 
DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, 
or Money Refunded. 


Seeds for the Children's Garden at 25 per cent, Discount 
ee or the Children want lease send for 


If Seeds, p! 
my Catalogue for 1883, with directions for cultivation, 
FREE TO ALL. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rocrestsr, N. Y. 





THE 
CENTENNIAL 
Sead Uinrew-cout Pay Ty 





Se 
M 





‘Ex 
- INCUBATOR. 













or 
R. B. CHAFFIN 


ad HE 





FARMERS, When you cal Purchase 


of guaranteedanalysis for $25 per ton, isitmot a uscless outlay of money to pay the high prices 


asked for many other Phosphates ? 


Consider this question well before purchasing your Fertilizers for Spring crops. We offer you 


BAUGH’S TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR 


PRICE $25 PER TON OF 2,000 PO 


On cars or boat in Philadelphia. 


Analysis Guaranteed. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Sole Manufacturers Philadelphia, 


ALSTED. Box 160, Rye, N 


or Sale an 
free REAL 


Nae 
4 Reliab 





PHOSPHATE, 
UNDS, 


sa 


Exe anges z W rite 
ESTATE JOURNAL. 
& OO. Richmond, \ irgiaia 


Fartliger 















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Grownd Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER 


New York Office, 159 Frent Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
Po + aaa and Dealers are invited to send for 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
































































4 ‘Glimton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
+ Naasadachere y of Bells 
peace aaa 








, Bett Founpens, 


| THE “FIRST READIN 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


| The Saxe, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 


by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver...........65 ccceeesee .. 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Biwe, BORED... ..cccvecccrccvcccccccccccsscceess 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. .............cceeeecees -.» 1500 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLBR COLFAX. 

Shae, IORBDs .0000..00rccccccees pdiicaiceweseneks 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 se, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... . 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound tn Cloth, 


860 pages. Price......... Revcccenseveepescsceses 075 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages............+: 050 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 


The Mndependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





5:2 Numbers (postage free) oenes 83 00 
26 ” (6 mos.) (postage free) ........... 1 50 
13 e (3 mos.), eae accuse 75 
4 sad (1 month), ° crevcevcgecece 35 
2 “ (2 weeks), ” cveccoeres 20 
1 Number (1 week), ” pensoceesasnes 10 
One subscription two years... oo... cece cee 5 00 
One subecription with one NEw subscriber, in 

one remittance .. 500 


One subscription with two SEW subscribers, in 


one remittance Stn reunneeesQue se 706 
One subscription three years.. coscccene @ OO 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

IM OME FEMITLANCE, . 065. c cere ccc cece enees 8S 560 
One subscription four years.,.... o00> pep +06 > 850 
One subscription with four txw subscribers, in 

one remittance $02 svevccrcones 10 on 
One subscription five years 10 00 


Apy number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance. 

Beginning Javuary 1st, 1688, Tus IXDErENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 


tw Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDEST. 


t2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReowTenep Letren. The pres 
eat registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register ietters whenever requested 
to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money In advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the Sret page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no toss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper i# a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & ©O., No, 186 Fleet Street, 


are our ents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1 883 ° 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tue Ixpsrsnpent, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
adveptage to send their subscriptions through 
tbis office. 

We will farnish, upon application, a Met of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 








MATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTWH, 
(14 Mnes to the inch, 200 lines to tho column.) 


)..70c.) 4 times (ove month). ..86c. 
mw” ¢ months)S0e . 


(twelve “ 

rg. 
1.00. 
0c, 


Besping Bottoms. . +» «» SOM DOLLARLPER AGATE 
a TIME. 
Fimasciat Norides, .,TWO DOLLARS, PER AGATE 


Ye ete 
(twelve “ 


oe.loe 











NOTICHS....... «.- »...¥ivTy Cents a Lang, 

Dearne, not exceeding four lines 

Fey mente Frans must be made in advance 
A all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





261 Breadway, New York City. 
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‘MEDICAL DEPARTMENT @R-YALE COLLEGE, -_ 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. “Dpcmunrn 25, 1882. 





“Comparison of Procter &*GAMBLE's ‘Teory’ Soap with best 
‘Castile’ and ‘Linglsh Standard White’ Soaps.” , 





2a torts oe — 
= ——————————errorw—wse TS er” 


amelie , Vegetable Oil © | ~—~*Standard 
CONSTITUENTS. Ivory Soap. | a = Soap! | White Soap. 


Water, . ° : 14.249 6, 32.80 
Fat Acids, - 75-699 _ 61.00 
Soda (combined), - 10.052 . 6.20 











100.000 (1) ; 100.00 | (3) 





The fat acids stand to the ) Sane & : 
combined alkalias -_ - 7-535 %O 1 +. 9.74 to I 


Real soap in 100 parts, | 7 85.751% ial _ 8s. 50% 67.20% 














“This analysis and comparison shows the Procter & GAMBLE 
‘Ivory Soap’ to be of remarkable purity, and in every respect of 
superior excellence. As a laundry soap it has no superior, and it 1s 
equalled only by the most select vegetable oil ‘Castile’ soap.” 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
B. SILLIMAN, 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


If your Grocer does not keep the “Ivory” Soap, send four three-cent stamps (to pay the 
postage), with your full address, to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you 
FREE, a large cake of the - ivory” Soap, carefully packed. (Mention this paper.) 


SOLID | RH Konteoss 


I anes (Mo @NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLUHMENT @ @ ) 
SILVER A Uno fl Union -5Q- 2d-Poor FRM -BOADNAY= (177! ST SI9E-) 
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Made by the Gornnam Manvuracturina Com- NEw-YORK- 
PANY, Providence and New York, and stamped 

should be for sale in the stock of 
alto every first-class Jeweler in the Uni- | /anwhatvress “Of Artistic Grates and 
STERLING ted States, and, if purchasers insist 
upon having this make of goods, they will be sur L m brass, Real Bronze, Stcel, and Tile- + Phi ne oman Viera: 
of securing the best quality of ware made, 
while, if they accept any other 995 


df; i 
trade-mark, there is nosuch abso- 1000 ’ W and Ventilation 
lute guarantee, other makers having two and : arming i 


sometimes three different grades of goods; but 




















i 
ij 


, , : . A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR APPARATUS. 
the Gorham Trade Mark is never used on any 


other than English Sterling. . g { r i i F i “a a 24 Sizes, low Pressure. Generators. 
GORHAM MFG COMPANY, iE PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 
i 


8 
. 


nit 


SILVERSMITHS, Largest Manufacturers of Indirect and Window Radiation 


LIGHTS PATENTS 


THE MOST POPULAR WITH THE TRADE. 
Descriptive and Trade Circulars on application. 


2 Oe b 
1 
No. 37 Union Square 


For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 


Annee cnet 


f: — 
/ 
Pe) 
/ 


puvaieneik 


I 


beanie : 


New Importations 
Constantly Ar- 


pug vouaT]e0 
-Xq [eMphaypuy arvy 








Mixed 
Treas 





woe 
6. ! eI Our sales from year to year have doubled, with good satisfac. 
“ > pe 
me ison. - : 
Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman ST , 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Holstein and Devon Cattle. Ks: 
etipus, opportunity of comparing 
FOWELL BROTHERS, 
 WHEELER’S 
ral, and perfect fink 
thinned, produces we gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Scien | tae NEW GENESEE 
_— . Bleecker “treet, New York. : a 


tion every where. 
pare’ experience in. breeding and importing, ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
different breeds, low prices ause of extent 
ngboro, Crawford County, Penn. Works: Opinden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. Miele lh Row Fp 

WOOD FILLER. 

over BOR 
BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. : or eetimat 
Send for sample cardof colors. Please name this paper. ”, 2 de 

Wy; COLUMBIA On the American and European Plan, 





Plans and Estimates by a Skilled En- 

203 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

2” Send for Circulars. .41 eal 
earersonce in breeding and importing, 

2 ieee ae Ow eee amore” | Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Staticrers. 
mentinn HE INDEPENDENT. 
The only article to oe Sagan, conpamataah, natu 
Very durable and ¢tonomical. One gallon, when 
y ST.. ®. ¥. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing (Co., 
BICYCLES. 


t 


Dy ramp for leg rea ah HARRIS & LOSEKAM, Proprietors, 


ay THE POPE ™”" 





. za asnvinaseee® Saute bhaiee BUFFALO, N. X. 
Ai; stamp for elegantly illustrated 
| 














“DRINK FAIR, BESSY, WOTEVER 


TEA SEUB fae 


Raut on at yet uD Clubs for ae 
= of 

Fety : Tull Tt Price an ad 
Peiuest 


A on DON uma ¢ OgMPANY. 
EXT LOND? STREET 


should subscribe to. 
EVERY LADY **iwastoo:': 
CLOTHIERS 
FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art. 
50 Cents per Year. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER. 


We have a line of most beautiful Wall Papers, many 
of them of quaint Design and Colors, by eminent Eng. 
lish decorative artista. 

We will supply you all you need at bottom prices 
Samples and prices mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & C0., 
MAKERS OF WALL PAPERS, 
124 and 126 West 33d Street, New York. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 





Branch Warehouse 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
draulic Rams, Garden 
ines, Pump Chain and 
etures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


WorKS FOUNDED IN 1882 
hest 


ENN 
‘epAn) 


WARRANTED 


GROCERS, ATTENTION! — 


N® FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PAT -ATENT BLUING BAGS. 


The most tL pesfocs d economical Tannary Blue 
Sa HERE'S MONEY IN IT.” 
Send for oa ee Circular mand | terme 
106 and ride’ Fulton st Site. Koos, ork. 


Samples of DR. R. W. READ’'S 
po aay By ASTHMA RELIEF 
sent free wa to = who ask. Imme- 

diate relief aranteed. 50c. and 
_ 0 packaxes« rent mail. wr 


ome, 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANVDARD 


I scALes. 


FAIRBANKS & CO.,, 
‘311 Broadway New York. 




















reas, * i eee & 60. General 
53 Broadway, New York. 
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"402 Warhington St.. Amy Mane. Alse Prepricters: Clarendén 
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